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CHURCH OF THE HOLY 


To the Christian believer, Jerusalem is chiefly 
interesting on account of its associations, and its 
hallowed relics of the past. Be they real or 
supposed—and they probably combine both de- 
scriptions—they are the treasured links, the last 
remaining ones on earth, of the present Christian 
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SEPULCHRE.—INTERIOR. 


era to the primitive days of its establishment ; 

and, reverting still further, with melancholy 

memories, to the period of the Jewish economy, 

so fraught with the wonders of God’s ways unto 

men. In the reign of Constantine, Christianity 

had become the established religion of the Roman 
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HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


empire; and Jerusalem, in name at least, was 
restored by the zealous Empress Helena. ‘‘ The 
idol temples were destroyed, and several churches 
and other buildings were erected on sites sup- 
posed to be connected with the events of Christ’s 
history ; in short, no efforts and expense were 
spared in the attempt to raise the Holy City to 
its rank as the metropolis of Christendom.” 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, 
erected upon a site which was supposed to in- 
clude both the scene of the crucifixion, and also 
that of the entombment, a building in the By- 
zantine style, which was called the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. It consists properly of three 
churches or chapels, connected together by walls, 
and covered passages. The first, and most exten- 
sive, is that supposed to contain the Holy Sepul- 
chre. ‘This structure is fifteen feet long by ten 
feet in breadth, roofed in with a handsome ceiling, 
corresponding to the richness of the silver, gold, 
and marble decorating its interior. It stands 
directly under the great dome of the church, and 
is divided into two chambers, the first containing 
the stone on which the angel sat when he ad- 
dressed the affrighted woman: ‘ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? He is not here, but is 
risen ;’ and the other being the sepulchre to which 
he pointed, saying: ‘Behold the place where 
they laid him.’ The inner compartment, lined 
with verd antique, is only large enough to allow 
four persons to stand by the side of a plain 
white marble sarcophagus of the ordinary dimen- 
sions, over which hang seven large, and forty- 
four smaller lamps, always kept burning.” The 
two other churches consist of large apartments, 
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one above, the other below. The lowest is called 
the Church of the Three Crosses, which were 
supposed to have been there miraculously disco- 
vered ; and a rent is shown in the natural rock, 
supposed to be that produced by the earthquake 
at the crucifixion. The upper church is called 
that of Mount Calvary, where the rock again 
appears, with the same rent, and with holes 
supposed to indicate the place of the Three 
Crosses. 

It would be tedious to specify all the scenes 
and relics which pious monks and pilgrims have 
associated with the Passion of the Saviour ; in- 
telligent men can attach neither credence nor 
utility to all of these alleged reminiscences. 
That the Hill of Calvary and the site of the 
crucifixion are inclosed by these walls is pos- 
sible; that they also exhibit the scene of the 
resurrection is probably susceptible of much 
latitude of belief. Near the Armenian convent, 
erected on the ascent to the Hill of Zion, is a 
small Armenian chapel, marking the site of the 
house of Annas, the high priest; and just out- 
side the Gate of Zion is another chapel, supposed 
to occupy the site of the house of Caiaphas ; 
from Josephus’s description, these positions seem 
to be farfrom improbable. Nota vestige remains 
of the ancient buildings on Mount Zion, where 
David built a palace, his own residence, and that 
of his successors, whence it was emphatically 
called the “‘ City of David.” Its limits are, how- 
ever, well defined by the aqueduct which conveyed 
water from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. North of 
the city, in the district called Acra, are the ruins 
of Herod’s palace, and about three hundred yards 
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JERUSALEM. 


to the southeast are pointed out the reputed pool 
of Bethesda, and the site of the Pretorium of 
Pontius Pilate. South of Mount Zion is the 
Valley of Hinnom, in which are numerous tombs 
hollowed out of the rock. The Gardens of 
Gethsemane are still shown in a sort of ruined 
cultivation, and inclosed by a wall; the Mount 
of Olives, near by, is but a hillock covered with 
stunted herbage, and with patches here and there 
of the trees with which it was once abundantly 
clothed. Every spot has here its grotto and 
legend ; and on the hill was built by the Empress 
Helena a monastery, since converted by the 
Turks into a mosque. About two hundred and 
fifty yards from St. Stephen’s Gate is the reputed 
tomb of the Virgin Mary. The “ Tombs of the 
Kings” are also shown; but whether they con- 
tain the bones of the sons of David is a matter 
of no certainty. 

The period of prosperity commenced in the 
reign of Constantine—terminated, in 636, by the 
conquest of Omar, who made the city tributary, 
heavily taxed the pilgrims, and erected on the 
supposed site of the temple a mosque in honor 
of Mohammed. After being more than four 
hundred years subject to the Arabian caliphs, 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Turks, who 
proved still more oppressive masters than any 
of their predecessors. The resentment and sym- 
pathy of the princes and people of Christendom 
were awakened by Peter the Hermit; and the 
crusades were undertaken to rescue the natives 
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and pilgrims of Palestine, and, above all, the 
Holy Sepulchre, from the dominion of infidels. 
The Christian army reached Jerusalem in the 
summer of 1099. Says Gibbon: “* Godfrey of 
Bouillon erected his standard on Mount Cal- 
vary. The time of the siege was fulfilled in 
forty days of calamity and anguish, during which 
the soldiers suffered intensely from hunger and 
thirst. Atlength, on a Friday, the day and hour 
of the Passion, Godfrey stood victorious on the 
walls of Jerusalem; his example was followed 
on every side by the emulation of valor, and 
about 460 years after the conquest of Omar, the 
Holy City was rescued from the Mohammedan 
yoke. A bloody sacrifice was offered to the God 
of the Christians; resistance might provoke, but 
neither age nor sex could mollify their implac- 
able rage. They indulged themselves three days 
in a promiscuous massacre; and the infection 
of the dead bodies produced an epidemic disease.” 
Saladin, eighty-eight years afterward, appeared in 
arms before Jerusalem. Some feeble and hasty 
efforts were made for its defence; but within 
fourteen days the banners of the prophet were 
erected upon its walls. Saphadin, the brother 
of Saladin, destroyed, in 1218, all that remained 
of the fortifications of this devoted city, and 
reduced the population to a servile subjection to 
the Mohammedans. A series of changes subse- 
quently occurred ; but Jerusalem came finally into 
the hands of Selim in 1519, since which the Turk- 
ish flag has always floated over its sacred places. 
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Those portions of the Christian world which friendly powers to avert the calamities of actual 


present the best claim to enlightenment and 
general intelligence have ceased to regard the 
material condition of Palestine with any special 
solicitude or religious enthusiasm. It is not 
believed that localities can be in themselves 
sacred ; and the worship of the Father in spirit 
and in truth is deemed to be the consecrating 
influence which may render sacred any scene, 
however humble, and convert into a sanctuary 
any chosen spot. Not so, however, do the Latin 
and Greek Churches estimate the subject, at least 
as identified by them with the Holy Places; and 
hence they have never ceased to struggle to gain 
concessions in that quarter in favor of their re- 
spective faiths, and especially to acquire a pre- 
ponderance the one over the other. That this 
ecclesiastical controversy has an intisiate con- 
nection with a desire for political ascendency 
there can be no doubt; and, within a recent 
period, this view has become apparent to the 
whole civilized world. 

A brief review of the pending difficulties be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, with some inquiry into 
the state of the Russo-Greek Church, may not be 
without interest in connection with our subject. 
A difference first arose between those powers 
respecting the custody of the Holy Places. Early 
in 1853, it nad assumed a serious aspect; but it 
was satisfactorily arranged. Immediately there- 
upon, however, Prince Menschikoff, charged 
with this mission, made demand that the pro- 
tectorate of the Greek Christians in Turkey 
should be conceded to the czar. He received 
reply that the sultan had, at all times, considered 
it to be a sacred and imperative duty to maintain 
the religious privileges of his Christian subjects, 
but that he could not enter into a treaty which 
would annul his sovereign rights over a large 
portion of his people. The prince persisted in 
his demands, however, accompanied with inti- 
mations of an unfriendly character. On the 
part of the Ottoman Porte, a firman was issued 
to the Patriarch of the Greek Church, by which 
the religious privileges of the Greek Christians 
were confirmed; but the czar would listen to no 
modification of the substantive tenor of his claim, 
and even declined the profféfed mediation of 
England, Austria, Prussia, and France. He 
further signified his determination to occupy the 
Danubian provinces unless his demands were 
complied with. To offset this warlike demon- 
stration, England and France sent their fleets to 
the Dardanelles, while the Emperor of Russia 
responded by ordering troops to cross the frontier, 
and occupy the Danubian principalities. From 
this time, although every effort was made by the 
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war, or bring hostilities to an early termination, 
yet the case was hopelessly beyond the offices of 
mediation; and between the governments of 
France and England, and tbat of the czar, diplo- 
macy degenerated soon into crimination and re- 
crimination, and early in 1854 war was declared 
by the Western Powers in behalf of their ally, 
the Sultan of Turkey. Prussia and Austria, 
meantime, have maintained neutrality. The 
Turkish and Russian armies have engaged in 
hostilities with great vigor; and the various for- 
tunes and aspects of this war about the Holy 
Places, have occupied the attention of the civil- 
ized world to the present time. 

We devote a brief space in this sdemedtion to 
a survey of the rise and progress of the Russo- 
Greek Church. The origin of this church is not 
ten centuries removed from the present period. 
It was founded by missionary enterprise, under 
Ign&tius, the Byzantine patriarch ; but for more 
than a hundred years the Roman Catholic faith 
was openly professed. In the sixteenth century, 
Jeremy II. was induced to consecrate Iol, at 
Moscow, Patriarch of the Russian Church. The 
institution was confirmed by Theophilus, sue- 
cessor to Jeremy, but was afterward abolished 
by Peter the Great. From that time, the orthodox 
church, though an imitation of the establishment 
from which it derived its existence, has been a 
languishing and inanimate institution, though 
cumbrous with imposing ceremonies and high- 
sounding formulas. The Russian population 
render a blind homage to God and the czar, his 
prophet. In the empty superstitions and observ- 
ances of this church, we should fail to see any 
evidences of improvements upon its predecessors, 
or any power to meliorate the spiritual and social 
condition of its communicants. If celibacy is 
not required in the priest, he is, however, pro- 
hibited second marriage, and the tenure of his 
office—sacred, albeit, it is called—made contin- 
gent upon the continuance of the life of his 
consort ; he must, in any case, be married, as a 
prerequisite to ordination. This, as a compulsory 
act, can be fruitful only of evil, and the whole 
pretension is founded in hypocrisy, on a forced 
interpretation of the passage of Saint Paul: “A 
bishop must be blameless, the husband of one 
wife,” &c. Confession to the priest is practised : 
but the latter must unite in his adoration the 
names of his Emperor and his God. 

This church surely has no claims, as based 
upon civilization or ecclesiastical derivation, to 
usurp the care of souls, and the ministry of the 
temporal interests of any class of believers in 
the Mohammedan dominions. It cannot be de- 
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nied that the present Sultan of Turkey has pur- 
sued an eminently liberal policy toward all his 
Christian subjects, and, in this respect, has set 
an example which Russia might suitably imitate ; 
and the Greek Christians themselves in Turkey 
are understood to sustain the views and proceed- 
ings of the sultan. 

The dismemberment of the Turkish Empire 
would be a misfortune to the civilized world. A 
bone of contention between the European pow- 
es, the strife for supremacy would not soon ter- 
minate in the adjustment of the political balance 
of that continent. Moreover, Turkey has claims 
upon the civilized, not to say the Christian, world, 
Her semi-Christian, semi-Oriental faith has 
stayed back the tide of idolatry many centuries, 
and permitted Christian civilization to gain 
strength and flourish ; and now she opens her 
gates to all believers, under the egis of religious 
tolerance. Surely, this were an inauspicious 











moment for the Church of Christ to count upon 
her downfall, and rashly calculate their own 
advancement on her ruins! 


“ There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will;” 


and in no philosophical view of this subject can 
we bring ourselves to believe that the various 
so-called heresies are permitted so long a conti- 
nuance on the world except either as the greatest 
attainable good, or at least as the most effective 
provision for the check of evil. We confess we 
look with hope for a better future in store for 
Turkey. There are traits of character in that 
people which are not unworthy of emulation by 
more enlightened society, and which render the 
continuance of the empire, and even the faith, 
in their integrity, infinitely preferable to a state 
of things most likely to attend a violent partition 
of the Moslem dominions. 





HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See Plate.) 


Two ladies sat together, in earnest conversa- 
tion, in a little boudoir, fitted up more for an 
invalid’s room than a dressing-room generally 
is. One of the ladies was a young, blooming 
girl, about nineteen years of age, with a profu- 
sion of light hair, and brightly blue eyes, which 
looked as if mischief and pleasure were the aim 
af theirowner. The other lady, who was some 
three or four years older, was lying on a sofa. 
Her complexion was as white, and the color on 
her cheek as rich as her companion’s; but, alas, 
hers was not the bloom of health. Consump- 
tion had marked her for hisown. Her face was 
very sad, while that of her companion flashed 
with indignation. 

“It is cruel and unnatural, Emily; and I 
wouder you will do so, and that Frank will 
consent to it is stranger still. A baby, not a 
year old, sent away from its mother to be nursed 
in the country, and for its health! Stuff and 
nonsense! as if it was not as healthy here as 
any where.” 

**Do you suppose it costs me nothing, Clara?” 
said the invalid, gently. 

* Forgive my scolding, Emily,” said Clara, 
throwing her arms round her sister. ‘I know 
you must feel badly ; but why do you do it?” 

* Because it is for little Bertha’s own good. 
You know how delicate I have always been ; 





Bertha is a very frail baby, and Doctor Greeves 
says country air is positively necessary for her 
life; not her health alone, Clara, but her very 
life. Frank cannot go, and [ cannot leave him. 
I have the greatest confidence in Mrs. Ellis, and 
feel safe in trusting my baby to her care ; besides, 
I can see her whenever I am able to ride out, 
and, when I am called away, you will watch 
over her for my sake.” 

“Indeed, indeed I will!” said Clara, earnestly. 

* You cannot enter into my fears fully,” added 
Emily; “you, who have never known a day’s 
sickness in your life, cannot understand the fear 
I have that Bertha will inherit my complaints. 
Believe me, Clara, there is no unalloved happi- 
ness without health.” 

* But, Emily, it must be pleasant to be sick 
now and then, just to find out how much people 
leve you. I actually feel a pang of envy some- 
times when Frank hangs so lovingly over you, 
and leaves all his pleasures away from home to 
sit and read to his poor sick wifey ; then I some- 
times wonder if my husband, supposing I ever 
have one, will care so much for his healthy, 
laughter-loving spouse as my brother does for 
the dear new sister he brought me some two 
years ago.” 

“ True, Clara, I have every reason to be thank- 
ful that my lot is cast among such loving friends, 


and now I am pronounced in consumption. | and, since my cross is to be ill-health, that I 
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have such tender care bestowed upon me; but 
look at the other side of the picture. Frank is 
very fond of society ; and, although it is given 
up cheerfully for my sake, I feel while he is with 
me that he is longing to take me among his 
friends, and enjoy their pleasant gatherings ; 
then, you speak of envying me my monopoly of 
Frank’s evenings. How often do I long to send 
both you and he upon some pleasure-seeking 
jaunt, but may not because I cannot be left alone; 
and Frank will not leave me with hired assistance. 
He did not know, when he married the poor or- 
phaned, friendless girl, that his own and his sis- 
ter’s pleasures would pay the penalty.” 

“Don’t talk so, Emily. You know there is 
no pleasure so sweet to me as tending you and 
Bertha; and, if I want to go out, you are aware 
that I am not wholly dependent on Frank.” 
And a bright blush showed who took Frank’s 
place. 

* We have wandered dreadfully from our sub- 
ject, Clara dear, which was to decide about taking 
Bertha to Mrs. Ellis this afternoon.” 

The afternoon of the same day on which this 
conversation took place, Emily, Clara, Emily’s 
husband, and Clara’s brother, Frank Wharton, 
with Bertha, the baby, started for a farm in the 
country, about five miles from Mr. Wharton’s 
house in town. We have seen the reasons 
Emily had for trusting her child to the care of 
another; but none knew the bitter struggle it 
cost the mother to part with her first-born. 
When the party arrived at Mrs. Ellis’s, they 
found the dame and her three children watching 
for them at the door. They went in; and Sarah 
Ellis, the eldest daughter, undertook to show 
Clara, who was about her own age, where to find 
some flowers. Tom, the boy, about ten years 
old, took Mr. Wharton to see mother’s new cow, 
and little Lizzie, the two year old baby, went 
with them, while Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. Ellis 
sat down to talk about the baby; they were to- 
gether for a long time before Emily could go 
away from Bertha. Finally, Frank came in, and 
the party prepared to start for home again. 

* You understand, Mrs. Ellis, I want Bertha 
to be treated just like your own children, and 
allowed to be in the open air as much as possible. 
See how soon you can make her show such cheeks 
as these,” she said, pinching Lizzie’s rosy ones; 
“and now good-by, mother’s little one. We 
shall come to see her very often, dame.” 

Another trial awaited Emily. Asthe autumn 
months became cold, Doctor Greeves insisted 
upon her seeking a warmer climate, and even 
held out hopes of a final cure of her troubles, if 
she would consent to spend the winter in Ha- 


vana. Bertha had improved wonderfully in 
the few months she. had been with Mrs. Ellis; 
and it was decided that she had better remain 
there. To leave husband and her baby for a 
whole winter! Emily was perfectly aghast at 
the prospect; but her strong common sense 
decided that so it must be, and she determined 
to conquer her own weakness, and act again for 
the good of her little one. 
7 * * 7 @ 

It was a beautiful day in the early part of 
May, and Clara and Frank Wharton were in a 
state of feverish excitement—Emily was coming 
home! The pleasure anticipated when she parted 
from husband, sister, and child was near; all the 
trial of the parting, the bitter tears shed, the 
fears that the invalid might die abroad, were 
forgotten now. Emily was expected every hour! 

In the corner of a carriage, which was rapidly 
conveying her toward home, sat Emily; she was 
altered, much altered, since we saw her last. 
Her cheeks were filled out, and the hectic flush 
was replaced by a pure, healthy glow. Her eyes 
were filled with happy anticipations; she was 
going home! The carriage stopped at last, and 
there stood Frank and Clara at the door. 

“ Why, Emily, how well you look !”’ was the 
first exclamation. I cannot give all that followed ; 
my readers can imagine the joy of that meeting. 

“ Emily, you won’t know Bertha,” said Clara, 
as she stood by her sister, arranging her riding- 
habit ; “‘she has altered as much as you have.” 

“Trust a mother to recognize her, sister,” 
answered Emily, gayly. 

** Emily, I made one addition to our party.” 

“Ah! Who is it?” 

“Why, you see,” said Clara, blushing, “ Eve- 
rard and I have been riding out to see Bertha to- 
gether since you went, that is, when Frank could 
not go; and he wanted to go so much to-day 
that’’>— 

“ That, like a dutiful wife that is to be, you 
invited him to join us. Well, it is pleasanter 
80; you two will be so much engrossed with each 
other that you will net laugh if Frank and I do 
the lovers after such along absence. Come, are 


; youready? There are the horses. Here comes 


Everard up the street, and I am all impatience.” 
“ Ready !”’ said Clara, springing lightly down 
stairs. 


After Everard had exhausted a multitude of 
exclamations on Emily’s improved looks, the 
whole party started for Mrs. Ellis’s farm. They 
were almost there, when Clara suddenly left 
Everard’s side, and, leaving him to come after 
with Frank, took Emily forward with her. 

“* See, sister !”’ she said, pointing to a group a 
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little before them. “Is not that picturesque? 
A little boy raking, a wheelbarrow full of sods, 
a baby and tiny girl playing with a dog, and 
the young girl watching all to keep them in 
order.” 

“Clara, it is Sarah, Tom, and Lizzie, and the 
baby must be Bertha ;” and, touching her horse, 
she was beside the group in an instant. 

*“ Lift her up, Sarah,” she said, “and walk 
beside the horse to the cottage. No, no, give 
hertome. See how she jumps, Clara; I believe 
the darling knows me!” 

* Highly probable !” said Clara, laughing. 

Taking Bertha upon the horse before her, 
Emily led the way to the farm-house. 

“ Emily,” said Clara, affecting an air of lan- 
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guor, “I don’t think you and Bertha are half 
so interesting as you were a year ago; then you 
both had such white, clear complexions, and 
were so spiritual; now you are in such rude 
bloom, and Bertha is positively sunburned.” 

* And so well,” said Emily, “‘ Doctor Greeves 
says I may take her home again. Oh, Clara, I 
am so happy now! Last year, I was sick, and 
Bertha delicate ; and I feared I should die, and 
leave my little one motherless. Then came that 
dreadful parting, first for a short distance, then 
the long, long journey. Now see us! I have 
my baby; and, God willing, we may both live 
many years together. I feel another being! 
Believe me, Clara, there is no union more de- 
lightful than ‘ Health and Happiness,’ ” 





SYDNEY SMITH ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


We do not now very frequently hear objec- 
tions to women being educated as rational and 
responsible beings. Amongst intelligent persons 
it seems to be agreed that women possess minds 
of equal improvability with the lords of crea- 
tion. But weare reminded by facts, coming under 
our notice only too frequently, that the actual 
state of things as regards female education is 
not what it ought to be, nor what we have a 
right to expect, considering the apparently set- 
tled state of the controversy. It is agreed that 
women ought to be well educated—and that 
there are intellectual pursuits which men culti- 
vate, but may be pursued with equal success by 
women. But how comes it that the actual facts 
fall so far short of the mark? Is it the case 
that the girls in almost any family are so well 
educated as the boys, or have they the same 
opportunities of acquiring an equal amount of 
really valuable knowledge? In most schools 
for young ladies, do not “accomplishments” 
form almost the alpha and omega of the entire 
educational routine? We say nothing against 
accomplishments—they have their place and 
importance; but to make them almost the all in 
all of education, is a mistake, entailing the most 
serious consequences. Can a girl always remain 
at the age of eighteen? Are the duties of life 
comprised in the little round of pleasures seen 
between boarding-school and matrimony? Will 
accomplishments alone fit a woman for the 
companionship of a husband of sense and edu- 
eation—or, should he be deficient in one or both, 
ean the deficiency be supplied by a partner who 
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has acquired nothing more substantial than 
boarding-school accomplishments? And what, 
too, about the infant education of the little re- 
sponsibilities incident to the married state? Or 
suppose a woman retain her single freedom, 
what, in afew short years, will bare accomplish- 
ments avai] to supply the vacuum of an empty 
mind? 

We have been led into these reflections by 
the perusal of a first rate essay on the subject 
of female education, in the writings of the 
Rev. Sidney Smith. Although so witty a writer, 
he treats the subject seriously, and with that 
good sense which characterized most of his writ- 
ings. It is very lively and interesting, and we 
have no doubt the extracts which follow will 
be appreciated by the readers of the “ Lady’s 
Book.” 

“It is said that the effect of knowledge is to 
make women pedantic and affected; and that 
nothing can be more offensive than to see a 
woman stepping out of the natural modesty of 
her sex, to make an ostentatious display of her 
literary attainments. This may be true enough ; 
but the answer is so trite and obvious, that we 
are almost ashamed to make it. All affectation 
and display proceed from the supposition of 
possessing something better than the rest of the 
world possesses. Nobody is vain of possessing 
two legs and two arms—because that is the pre- 
cise quantity of either sort of limb which 
everybody possesses. Who ever heard a lady 
boast that she understood French ?—for no other 
reason, that we know of, but because everybody 
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in these days does understand French ; and though 
there may be some disgrace in being igno- 
rant of that language, there is little or no merit 
in its acquisition. Diffuse knowledge generally 
among women, and you will at once cure the 
conceit which knowledge occasions while it is 
rare. Vanity and conceit we shall of course 
witness in men and women as long as the world 
endures; but by multiplying the attainments 
upon which these feelings are founded, you in- 
crease the difficulty of indulging them, and 
render them much more tolerable by making 
them the proofs of a much higher merit. When 
learning ceases to be uncommon among women, 
learned women will cease to be affected. 

* A great many of the lesser and more obscure 
duties of life necessarily devolve upon the 
female sex. The arrangement of all household 
matters, and the care of children in their early 
infancy, must, of course, depend upon them. 
Now, there is a very general notion that the 
moment you put the education of women upon 
a better footing than it is at present, at that 
moment there will be an end of all domestic 
economy ; and that, if you once suffer women 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the 
family will very soon be reduced to the same 
kind of aerial and unsatisfactory diet. These, 
and all such opinions, are referable to one great 
and common cause of error—that man does 
everything, and that nature does nothing; and 
that everything we see is referable to positive 
institution, rather than to original feeling. Can 
anything, for example, be more perfectly absurd 
than to suppose that the care and perpetual 
solicitude which a mother feels for her children 
depend upon her ignorance of Greek and ma- 
thematics; and that she would desert an infant 
for a quadratic equation? We seem to imagine 
that we can break in pieces the solemn institu- 
tions of nature by the little laws of a boarding- 
school; and that the existence of the human 
race depends upon teaching women a little 
more or a little less; that Cimmerian ignorance 
can aid parental affection, or the circle of arts 
and sciences produce its destruction. in the 
same manner, we forget the principles upon 
which the love of order, arrangement, and all 
the arts of economy depend. They depend not 
upon ignorance nor idleness; but upon the 
poverty, confusion, and ruin which would ensue 
from neglecting them. Add to these principles, 
the love of what is beautiful and magnificent, 
and the vanity of display, and there can surely 
be no reasonable doubt that the order and 





economy of private life are amply secured from 
the perilous inroads of knowledge. 
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“Tt would be very easy to show that the same 
objections have been’ made at all times to every 
improvement in the education of both sexes, 
and all ranks—and been as uniformly and com- 
pletely refuted by experience. A great part of 
the objections made to the education of women 
are rather objections made to human nature 
than to the female sex; for it is surely true 
that knowledge, where it produces any bad effects 
at all, does as much mischief to one sex as to the 
other, and gives birth to fully as much arrogance, 
inattention to common affairs, and eccentricity 
among men, as it does among women. But it 
by no means follows that you get rid of vanity 
and self-conceit because you get rid of learning. 
Self-complacency can never want an excuse ; 
and the best way to make it more tolerable, and 
more useful, is to give to it as high and as 
dignified an object as possible. But, at all 
events, it is unfair to bring forward against a 
part of the world an objection which is equally 
powerful against the whole. When foolish 
women think they have any distinction, they 
are apt to be proud of it; so are foolish men. 
But ae appeal to any one who has lived with 
cultivated persons of either sex, whether he has 
not witnessed as much pedantry, as much 
wrongheadedness, as much arrogance, and cer- 
tainly a great deal more rudeness, produced by 
learning in men than in women. Therefore, 
we should make the accusation general, or dis- 
miss it altogether; though, with respect to 
pedantry, the learned are certainly a little un- 
fortunate, that so very emphatic a word, which 
is occasionally applicable to all men embarked 
eagerly in any pursuit, should be reserved ex- 
clusively for them; for, as pedantry is an os- 
tentatious obtrusion of knowledge, in which 
those who hear us cannot sympathize, it is a fault 
of which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, 
cultivators, and all men engaged in a particular 
occupation, are quite as guilty as scholars; but 
they have the good fortune to have the vice 
only of pedantry, while scholars have both the 
vice, and the name for it too. 

«Some persons are apt to contrast the acqui- 
sition of important knowledge with what they 
call simple pleasures; and deem it more be- 
coming that a woman should educate flowers, 
make friendships with birds, and pick up plantz, 
than enter into more difficult and fatiguing 
studies. If a woman have no taste and genius 
for higher occupations, let her engage in these 
rather than remain destitute of any pursuit. 
But why are we necessarily to doom a girl, 
whatever be her taste or her capacity, to one 
unvaried line of petty and frivolous occupation ? 
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If she be full of strong sense and elevated curi- 
osity, can there be any reason why she should 
be diluted and enfeebled down to a mere culler 
of simples, and fancier of birds ?—why books 
of history and reasoning are to be torn out of 
her hand, and why she is to be sent, like a but- 
terfly, to hover over the idle flowers of the 
field? Such amusements are innocent to those 
whom they can occupy; but they are not innocent 
to those who have too powerful understandings 
to be occupied by them. Light broths and fruits 
are innocent food only to weak or to infant 
stomachs; but they are poison to that organ in 
its perfect and mature state. But the great 
charin appears to be in the word simplicity— 
simple pleasure! If by a simple pleasure is 
meant an innocent pleasure, the observation is 
best answered by showing that the pleasure 
which results from the acquisition of important 
knowledge is quite as innocent as any pleasure 
whatever; but if by a simple pleasure is meant 
one, the cause of which can be easily analyzed, 
or which does not last long, or which in itself 
is very faint, then simple pleasures seem to be 
very nearly synonymous with small pleasures ; 
and if the simplicity were to be a little increased, 
the pleasure would vanish altogether. 

*“ As it is impossible that every man should 
have industry or activity sufficient to avail him- 
self of the advantages of education, it is natural 
that men who are ignorant themselves should 
view, with some degree of jealousy and alarm, 
any proposal for improving the education of 
women. But such men may depend upon it, 
however the system of female education may be 
exalted, that there will never be wanting a due 
proportion of failures; and that after parents, 
guardians, and preceptors have done all in their 
power to make everybody wise, there will still 
be a plentiful supply of women who have taken 
special care to remain otherwise ; and they may 
rest assured, if the utter extinction of ignorance 
and folly be the evil they dread, that their inte- 
rests will always be effectually protected, in spite 
of every exertion to the contrary. 

“ We must in candor allow that those women 
who begin, will have something more to over- 
come than may probably hereafter be the case. 
We cannot deny the jealousy which exists among 
pompous and foolish men respecting the educa- 
tion of women. There is a class of pedants 
who would be cut short in the estimation of the 
world a whole cubit, if it were generally known 
that a young lady of eighteen could be taught to 
decline the tenses of the middle voice, or ac- 
quaint herself with the Aolic varieties of that 
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celebrated language. Then women have, of 
course, all ignorant men for enemies to their 
instruction, who being bound (as they think), 
in point of sex, to know more, are not well 
pleased, in point of fact, to know less. But, 
among men of sense and liberal politeness, a 
woman who has successfully cultivated her 
mind without diminishing the gentleness and 
propriety of her manners, is always sure to meet 
with a respect and attention bordering upon 
enthusiasm. 

** To suppose that any mode of education can 
create a general jealousy and rivalry between 
the sexes, is so very ridiculous that it requires 
only to be stated in order to be refuted. The 
same desire of pleasing secures all that delicacy 
and reserve which are of such inestimable value 
to women. We are quite astonished, in hearing 
men converse on such subjects, to find them 
attributing such beautiful effects to ignorance. 
It would appear, from the tenor of such objec- 
tions, that ignorance had been the great civilizer 
of the world. Women are delicate and refined, 
only because they are ignorant; they manage 
their household, only because they are ignorant; 
they attend to their children, only because they 
know no better. Now, we must really confess, 
we have all our lives been so ignorant as not to 
know the value of ignorance. We have always 
attributed the modesty and the refined manners 
of women to their being well taught in moral 
and religious duty—to the hazardous situation 
in which they are placed—to that perpetual 
vigilance which it is their duty to exercise over 
thought, word, and action——and to that cultiva- 
tion of the mild virtues, which those who culti- 
vate the stern and magnanimous virtues expect 
at their hands.” 





PRINCIPLES AND PASSIONS, 


I don’t mean to say that principle is not a 
finer thing than passion; but passions existed 
before principles. They came into the world 
with us: principles are superinduced. There 
are bad principles as well as bad passions, and 
more bad principles than bad passions. Good 
principles derive life, and strength, and warmth 
from high and good passions, but principles do 
not give life; they only bind up life into a con- 
sistent whole. One great fault in education is 
the pains taken to inculcate principles rather 
than to train feelings. It is as if we took it for 
granted that passions could only be bad, and are 
to be ignored or repressed altogether. 








MY BABY. 


BY PATIENCE PERKINS (LATE PATIENCE PRICE). 


My mind has been very much “ exercised,” 
for many years, upon the subject of “ Woman’s 
Rights.”” The wrongs which I suffered in child- 
hood and teen-hood, and through the twenties, 
under the exactions of exigeant brothers, awoke 
my resistance. I rebelled and took refuge in 
another kind of service. Now, I never did 
intend te say anything against Mr. Perkins and 
matrimony. I dote upon his children. I even 
endure my mother-in-law. To be sure, there 
was a little outbreak of spite in my confessions, 
published in this magazine,* but that was all 
fun, you know. Mrs. Perkins, senior, is a dear 
old creature, and not the least peaked, or long- 
necked, or lean, or hungry, or garrulous, or 
meddling. On the whole, therefore, you need 
not refer back to the January number, as it 
might give you false impressions of a very nice 
old lady. 

As I have already said, my mind has been 
exercised about Woman’s Rights. Years ago, 
before I knew what ailed me, while in the free- 
dom of spinsterhood, I complained I thought 
women were very hardly used by those who 
impertinently arrogate to themselves the title of 
lords of creation. Poor we, forsooth, must 
stand back from all real honor and prominence, 
and be cajoled with a counterfeit resemblance 
of care and attention and respect. Like caged 
birds, we are forbidden and prevented from help- 
ing ourselves; and then, forsooth, the care that 
must be taken of us, to keep us alive and good- 
looking, is put to the credit of man’s magnani- 
mity, and all that. First to imprison, then to 
feed! We sing, and our melody is like the 
starling in Sterne, “I can’t get out!” Very 
musical, very pretty, very feminine, very de- 
lightful, very lady-like, very “accomplished,” 
for it costs a deal of tuition. But, after all, the 
song is, “I can’t get out!” 

Why are all the honors to be worn by the 
men? Wonien certainly could legislate better. 
‘We should have no such foolish and wicked 
anomalies as now disgrace our statute books, or 
form part of what may be termed judge-laws, 
the doctrine of precedents and usage, barbarous 
relics of a barbarous era. We should have no 
men trained to kill each other, no soldiers, no 
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paupers, no riots, no disturbances, “no no- 
thing” to complain of, if only women had their 
proper place in the social and political scale. 
Such were my notions, secretly, and when 
the Woman’s Rights epidemic broke out, I took 
the infection. My heart leaped to the brave 
women who dared to set up the standard of 
freedom. They suffered reproach. What re- 
formers do not? Whoever begins a good work 
must expect to meet with misrepresentation 
from the envious world, and abuse from the 
heartless conservatives who oppose all progress. 
They who would fossilize society, and preserve 
mankind in the contented state of no-progress, 
are ever ready to cry out against such as would 
give life and energy to good, bring out latent 
forces, and subdue the callosities of hereditary 
error. You observe I can talk. The fact is, 
I have read. Fashion plates and crochet, em- 
broidery and recipes for confectionery, lady-like 
trifling and making pretty little things to wear, 
have not taken up all my attention. I have 
read something more solid and more pertinent 
to woman’s hopes and woman’s destiny. 
Marrying a widower with ten children did 
not stay my aspirations after knowledge, or my 
thirst for freedom. Perkins himself is rather 
inclined to be progressive. He looks with a 
grim smile at Bloomers, and is not at all horror- 
stricken at male professional prefixes before 
ladies’ names, or affixes after them. The Re- 
verend Albina Malvina Mandeville does not 
alarm him. Nor would Doctor Lydia Languish, 
or Dorothea Dove, Esquire, Counsellor and 
Attorney-at-law. Perkins is a man of sense— 
I will say that for him. He attended me, like 
a dutiful husband, to hear the new political 
faith expounded, though he would point out, 
now and then, some fancied absurdities in the 
projected new order of things. He would pro- 
vokingly carry the new theories to some ridicu- 
lous conclusions. And he never could abide 
what are called Spiritual Manifestations, to 
which the advocates of the new order of things, 
the female pioneers of progress, seem to have a 
strange proclivity. I contended with him, and 
the provoking fellow only laughed. These 
widowers, re-married, are the most astute old 
foxes alive. One of them has ten ti:nes more wis- 
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dom than the aggregate sapience of ten young Da- 
mons or Colins, just let loose from one woman’s 
apron-strings, to be fastened to another’s—ten- 
der young husbands, relinquished, with many 
misgivings, by tender old mothers, into the 
custody of tender young wives. Such verdant 
life-beginnings! But bless me! I am talking 
precisely like that respectable spinster, Patience 
Price, though I have been a married woman 
these last three years. Perkins says—he always 
will be saying something, the dear old quiz—he 
says that if a man marries an old maid, an old 
maid she remains still, to the end of the chapter. 

But I must come to my story, such as it is, 
before I exhaust your patience with the pro- 
logue. Theodosius Price Perkins was born in 
the year of grace 1854, on a fine morning in 
spring, very near the natal day of St. Patrick. 
He was called Theodosius by Perkins, because 
all the common names had been exhausted by 
his elder brothers; I added the Price, because I 
was determined, and am still, that the boy shall 
remember that he has a mother. And I would 
like to know why, in these days of enlighten- 
ment, children should bear their fathers’ names 
as a matter of course, but their mothers’ as a 
matter of favor, and that only in one instance 
in a family. I did think of writing a memorial 
for the Woman’s Convention, setting forth the 
tyranny of patronymics which tyrannically ex- 
clude matronymics from use. In that memorial, 
I intended also to ask why a woman should not 
keep her own name after marriage, as is due 
to the proper equality of the sexes, instead of 
being, from the date of her union, branded by 
name, as the property of her husband. It would 
have been eloquently indignant—that memorial. 
I had prepared copious notes, and suffered more 
than one dinner to be overdone, and more than 
ane also to be unprepared, while I cogitated its 
contents, and mentally rounded its periods. 
But Theodosius Price, being a man child, was 
born with a man’s tyrannical tendencies, and the 
young rogue managed to keep me away from 
the Convention altogether. 

Dear me! but I thought he was a wonder. 
Perkins, the old father of eleven children, did 
not seem at all surprised. When the nurse put 
Theodosius Price Perkins into his hands, he 
looked at the little creature a moment with the 
most matter-of-course face, a sort of routine ex- 
pression, like that of one who goes through the 
official form of inspection as if used to it. He 
then handed the child back to the nurse, and 
drew from his coat pocket a pair of new gloves, 
which he presented to the delighted woman, 
with the air of one who knows all about per- 
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quisites, and anticipates and cuts off formal 
demands for them. Was there ever anything 
more methodical than an old husband? More 
crotchety, yet matter of fact? mote provoking, 
yet irreproachable ? 

Time passed. I began to look forward to free- 
dom of motion again. I had already modestly 
intimated to the movement party among women, 
my formal adhesion. I was regarded as quite 
an aceession, and had been placed by the man- 
agers on several committees which the welcome 
but ill-timed Theodosius Price debarred me from 
attending. How they managed, I don’t know. 
Some of them, I perceived by the published 
minutes, *‘ reported progress, and obtained leave 
to sit again.” Now I could certainly report 
progress, great progress, namely, from spinster- 
hood to matrimony, and from matrimony to 
maternity ; and as to “leave to sit again,” I 
have not had, for more than a year, leave to quit 
my seat. I cannot walk or visit without my 
other self, Theo. P. Perkins, or if I do, and 
anything happens to the child, its father says 
nothing, but only looks as if he had not other 
ten children left, even if T. P. P. should— 

But there! I’m as fond of the baby as he is, 
and cannot trifle about the possibility of little 
Theodosius—what did the man insist upon that 
name for? The baby is a grammatical anomaly, 
and can never be put in the possessive case. 
Theodosius, his, or by contraction, Theodo- 
sius’s, would be a sibilatish as long as the 
grumble-rumble-umble of the Australasian word 
for thunder. But if Theo. can’t be put in the 
possessive case, his mother can! She has a 
baby! And a woman who has that, need not 
have anything else. For nothing else has she 
room or time. For nothing else can she have 
hands or mouth. Literally, I am speaking. 
Only the other morning, having been at work 
till twelve on the night previous, drafting my 
memorial, and feeling little appetite for breakfast, 
I wished to postpone, I would have been glad to 
forego, altogether, the heathen custom of eating. 
From eating comes cooking. From cooking 
comes female servitude. And from the ab- 
surdity of devouring cooked things, and imbib- 
ing hot slops at certain hours daily, comes the 
necessity of what is called house-keeping. I 
like to show my contempt for it, and therefore 
declined my breakfast. “ But you must take 
something,” said my mother-in-law. ‘“ Re- 
collect, my dear, you have to eat for two.” 

There is a stubborn fact. It is worth the 
consideration of the movement party. The 
table-rappers should be consulted upon it. To 
be sure, J might avoid the care of my own off- 
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spring by employing hirelings; but every woman 
can’t do that. The Woman’s Rights theory is 
democratic ; and we shall have gained nothing, 
if we only edfablish the truth that some women 
are born free and equal to all men. And, ten 
to one, if you find a proxy, and give your child 
to servants entirely, you have only the charge 
of the servants, superadded to the care of the 
children. Something is wrong somewhere. 
Either the Woman’s Rights doctrine is a mis- 
take, or the order of nature is at fault. The 
true way for us women must be to maintain our 
equality, by having no husbands, and no chil- 
dren. If we like this, and live up to it, our 
posterity won’t complain of us, and that’s one 
comfort. 

But to proceed with my story, if I have any 
story, which you may by this time begin to 
doubt. I kept up my correspondence with my 
patriotic compeeresses, and it was resolved to 
bring our labors to some kind of a focus. I 
did try to persuade Perkins to help me, and 
gave him the letters I received, beseeching him, 
as I was so much occupied with his child, to 
read them and draft me some answers. The 
man had the assurance to insinuate a doubt of 
the correctness of my premises. ‘“ My child,” 
he said; “I should like to know if it is not 
yours, quite as much?” There it was, you see, 
that obstinate possessive! Father may lay 
aside his proprietorship, and go to California, if 
he chooses, and stay there, so that he remem- 
bers the steamer days, and corresponds regularly 
and sensibly, making remittances, and all that, 
expressing affection, and protesting how much 
he loves his wife, half the world away from 
him, and his children, out of ear-shot, far 
enough. He can elevate his boot-heels, and 
smoke his cigars, and read his newspapers, and 
enjoy all his bachelor comforts, and still talk 
about his wife, and his children, and think he 
is a model husband if he only keeps them from 
starving. He can make long speeches in cau- 
cuses and conventions, and listen to long 
speeches, without the rebuke of any inward 
monitor, or the consciousness that he ought to 
be somewhere else. He can applaud what 
pleases him, till he is tired, and then go home to 
his lodgings, and fall quietly asleep, as if there 
were no such slight incumbrances to rest as 
wives and children in existence. Or, if he is 
forced by cruel fate to keep within the domestic 
din, he can sleep o’ nights notwithstanding ; and, 
at the worst, plead business, and stay out of the 
house fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
and take nobody knows what comfortable naps 
of an afternoon. His children are his, with a 
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comfortable qualification. His wife’s are hers, 
inexorably, unremittedly, and without discount 
or abatement. She is truly in the possessive 
case, and a very hard case it is to a woman 
who has the elevation of her sex at heart, and 
delights in progress and universal amelioration. 

I had determined that I could no longer sub- 
mit in silence to extinguishment; that, married 
or unmarried, I would assert my prerogative. 
There was to be another convention some seven 
miles away at our county town, and the office 
of presiding was pressed upon me, a foregone 
conclusion to be determined by a unanimous 
vote after we came together. The newspapers 
were fuil of it, and great interest was predicted, 
the prediction being the assurance of fulfilment. 
My papers were all in readiness. I was ad- 
vised what would be the probable efforts of the 
disorganizers, for, alas! there are disorganizers 
in our female camps, as well as among the 
coteries of the male creatures. These mal- 
contents were effectually to be extinguished. I 
dreamed of nothing but the convention. I 
talked of it, thought of it, wrote of it, and felt 
that it was to be the grand occasion and epoch 
of the nineteenth century. Perkins was all that 
a woman could desire. He fell in with my 
views and encouraged my aspirations. Strong- 
minded women always have the best of hus- 
bands, submissive, obedient, placid, gentle crea- 
tures. Reasoning from the less to the greater, 
we therefore conclude that thus precisely we 
could govern the whole world, if it would only 
give us the opportunity. 

Perkins fixed the very day of the convention 
for the inauguration of our new carriage. 
Everything was propitious. The weather was 
fine. The troop of senior Perkins’s children 
were drilled, cajoled, bribed, and threatened 
into the promise of order and obedience. 
Mother-in-law was propitious. She rather 
rejoiced, I do believe, to have the opportunity 
to test some of the obsolete recipes in Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, against which, in behalf of 
Theodosius, I have steadily contended. This 
suspicion a little daunted me, but my country 
called, and I was ready to make the sacrifice, in 
behalf of Theodosius, since he must take the 
dose, and not I. Hope beat high. I saw my 
name already in the newspapers. Nay, I 
looked forward to a monument and posthumous 
fame, the gratitude of my emancipated sex, and 
the glory of my country. And what can you 
imagine occurred to blast all these well-formed 
expectations ? 

Theodosius Price Perkins, the ungrateful boy, 
chose this very interesting point of time te— 
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take the measles! In one so young, such die: 


meditated malice was most remarkable. The 
doctor pronounced it a very bad case, and I was 
compelled tc remain at home, and lose the turn 
of the tide which might have led to fame, if not 
to fortune. All my castles in the air vanished ; 
and I discovered that there are certain evils 
which the wisdom of our sex, assembled in 
convention, cannot abate. Through the winter, 
my boy amused himself with teeth-cutting, al- 
ternated and aggravated by hooping-cough. 
What next he will try I cannot predict, but 
mother-in-law comforts me, at each new deve- 
lopment, with “‘ Well, he must have this once, 
and the sooner it’s over the better.” How 
many more distressibles he must encounter I 
cannot say; but if many, he will be the end of 
his mother. At a year old, he is as precious a 
little tyrant as can be imagined ; and it does not 
answer to curb him at all for fear he may die, 
and we be sorry. 

I grieve most for the cause of progress. What 
is to become of the world, if, under circumstances 
such as mine, and mine are not peculiar, the 
world looks to us for its reformation? Shall 
the maidens and widows take it in charge? 
Really, I had rather trust the men ; for, if child- 
less women are to be the aristocracy, woe to us, 
who are in the possessive case, and adieu to 
freedom and equality! We shall be put under 
ban and interdict. Jilted women and disappointed 
maidens will enact a new prohibitory law; cuits 
for breach of promise will become obsolete, and 
outraged non-marriageables will make matri- 
mony a penal offence by statute ! 

What is to be done? And what am I to do 
with Theodosius? Already I feel a change 
coming over the spirit of my dream. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Godey, I do believe I shall be driven 
to your “unrivalled fashion plates,” after all 
my efforts at rebellion, and particularly to the 
juvenile department. Theodosius must take 
the air; and the air must be taken in a becom- 
ing garb. He must have a tasteful costume, 
and there is no guide in these things half so 
good as the “ Lady’s Book.” 

Will the good time come? And when it 
comes, will it be a good time? Do you know 
that, the more I think of it, the less I feel like 
welcoming that new order of aristocrats? I am 
credibly informed that Miss Virginia, who pre- 
sided in my forced absence, had the ill manners 
to deliver with a sneer my excuse for non- 
attendance. Her children are not in her way— 
no indeed! Cornelia’s jewels will be at a dis- 
count in the good time coming, for such jewels 
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you can neither sell, pawn, hypothecate, give 
away, nor put away. 

But we will rule the world, notwithstanding. 
And it shall be done in the old orthodox manner 
through our husbands. I intend henceforth to 
educate Perkins more sedulously than ever, 
and Theodosius shall help me, as he has already. 
And I recommend to all my co-mates and 
partners in exile from court, camp, rostrum, 
hustings, and the learned professions, to keep 
up the same tactics. A great deal can be done 
with a husband, if you take him right, and keep 
him so. We will rule the world, we married 
women, and let the spinsters do the talking 
till they get husbands. And then—but bless 
me! There sounds the voice of Theodosius. 


“ And when a baby ’s in the case, 
Of course all other things give place.” 


Au revoir, for I see several pages of foolscap 
yet, in my experience. 





REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
BY NETA. 


Now thy weary toil is o’er, 
Fold thy arms across thy breast ; 
Sinking to a dreamless rest, 

Life shall claim thee never more. 


Thou hast borne the noon’s red heat, 
Toiling at thy Master’s call ; 
Now the shades of evening fall, 
Theu may’st stay thy heavy feet. 


Sleep in peace, thou faithful one, 
Never shall the loud reveillé 
Of the busy world assail thee, 

For thy daily work is done. 


Bitter was thy sad heart’s aching; 
Tongue of slander, laugh of scorn— 
Heavy burdens to be borne— 

But a brighter day is breaking. 


And the promise of its morning, 
Glorious in life and light, 
Casts its joy athwart thy night 

By the smile so faintly dawning. 


Fold thine arms across thy breast, 
While we bend in reverence lowly, 
In the presenee of Him holy, 

Who has summoned thee to rest. 


Like a blessing still his shadow 
Lingers yet a moment’s space 
On that passionless, calm face, 

As the sunbeams on a meadow. 


Sleep in peace, for thou hast won rest, 
Toiling ever, meek and lowly, 
Lay thyself in slumber holy 

With thy arms crossed on thy breast. 








LIFE OF ISABELLA I., QUEEN OF SPAIN* 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


(INSCRIBED TO OUR YOUNG LADY READERS.) 


(Continued from page 317.) 


CHAPTER V. 
Isabella and Columbus, 


Wurce Isabella was in her new town of Santa 
Fe, waiting for the surrender of Granada, there 
was among her train one of the most remarkable 
men of the time; his name, Christopher Colum- 
bus, is to us more familiar than that of any of 
the great warriors, statesmen, and prelates who 
were then filling the world’s eye. Thoughtful, 
grave, and abstracted, he moved among the stately 
grandees with a demeanor that showed almost 
unconsciously a conviction of his own superior- 
ity, unacknowledged as yet by the world. 

His appearance was at once prepossessing and 
commanding. He was tall; his bearing noble 
and dignified; his features regular, and cast 
somewhat in the Roman mould; his head was 
large and finely developed; his eyes small and 
gray, but quick, keen, and penetrating; his hair 
was red, not unlike that of his patroness Isabella, 
although hers was softened down into that color, 
rare as it is beautiful, auburn. 

He was not unlike her, too, in his character- 
istics; there was in both the same purity of 
character, inflexibility of purpose, and loftiness 
of spirit. The motives by which each was go- 
verned were higher and wider than the dictates 
of worldly policy, or the suggestions of selfish 
ambition, and to each success came; but after 
it, like its shadow, followed sorrow and disap- 
pointment. Anguish of heart was the portion 
of the queen ; a wounded spirit the lot of the 
great discoverer. 

To have observed Columbus among the haughty 
Castilian nobles, the De Leons and the Guzmans, 
who rested their pretensions to superiority more 
upon their blood than on their rank or posses- 
sions, one would hardly have thought that the 
son of a carder or weaver of wool could have 
borne himself so proudly ; but the dignity and 
elevation of Columbus were not founded on 
anything so slight and transitory as birth or 
family. They sprang from familiar and habitual 
converse with high and enlarged thoughts; from 
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communings with the universe and its Maker, 
for his piety was deep and fervent, influencing 
all his purposes and acts; from the conscious 
possession of a mind that could plan, a spirit 
that could dare, and a will that could cxecute 
great things. 

In early life, one idea had taken hold of his 
mind, and shaped out his whole life by its power. 
There had been from time immemorial a notion 
afloat in the world, appearing occasionally in the 
writings of poets or imaginative men, that there 
were lands beyond the vast extent of water that 
stretched westward from the shores of Europe. 
Columbus became fully persuaded of the truth 
of this theory, considered hitherto as a wild 
imagination. 

From his boyhood, he had been a sailor. A 
great part of his life had been spent on the sea; 
and, when on shore, he was occupied in making 
geographical charts and maps. His father-in- 
law was a Portuguese navigator of some dis- 
tinction, and Columbus derived great advantage 
from the papers he had left. All his own expe- 
rience, and all his studies, tended to confirm him 
in the idea of the existence of a great western 
continent. 

Having fully settled this point in his own mind, 
his next step was to find some person who had 
sufficient wealth to aid him in his expedition of 
discovery, and power to maintain his authority 
over the lands he might find. Portugal being 
at that time the great maritime country of the 
age, Colum! as naturally laid his plans first before 
the Portuguese king and his court. Not long 
before, their adventurous navigators had disco- 
vered the Cape of Good Hope; and, flushed with 
this success, it would have been supposed that 
they would embrace joyfully the opportunity for 
new and greater discoveries ; but they doubted, 
and hesitated, and tampered with Columbus until 
the earnest enthusiast left them in disgust. 

From Portugal, he went to the court of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, recommended to the queen 
by an ecclesiastic whom they regarded with great 
respect, and who was strongly in favor of the 


* project of Columbus. 
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His first application was made in 1484, while 
they were in the midst of their war with Granada, 
and obliged to use all their means to cope with 
a strong and wealthy enemy. They could not, 
at that time, promise him much assistance ; but 
they received him with courtesy, treated him 
with respect and attention, and appointed a 
council to listen to his scheme, and consider it. 

For several years, he remained in attendance 
on the Spanish court; and, during this time, he 
won over to his cause some of their most supe- 
rior minds. Among others, Isabella herself list- 
ened to him with favorable attention, while her 
warm-hearted friend, Beatriz de Bobadilla, Mar- 
chioness of Moya, became a frank and zealons 
advocate ; but Ferdinand turned the deaf ear of 
the scorner to a scheme which required so much 
present outlay, and whose result he thought was 
more than doubtful. With a feeling of self- 
complacency in his own superior sagacity, he 
sneered at the credulity of those who put faith 
in the visions of an adventurer, and influenced 
for a time, by his skepticism, the clearer mind 
of his wife. Fortunately for Spain, Isabella 
shook off at last this unworthy bondage, and 
acted in accordance with the dictates of her own 
nature. It is, after all, to the trusting and 
hoping spirit that the world must look for its 
advancement; the only use of distrust and skep- 
ticism is to prevent ardent and enthusiastic 
natures from rushing on so far before their 
generation that their example loses its influence 
from their being considered mad or dreaming. 

The council appointed by the sovereigns pro- 
nounced the scheme of Columbus “vain and 
impracticable.” He was about leaving the court 
in despair, when his friends succeeded in inducing 
Isabella to listen to him once more; he pleaded 
his cause with such eloquence that at last the 
sovereigns yielded. In his own full conviction 
of the feasibility of his plans there was a power 
more impressive than any argument could afford ; 
it acted with a sympathetic influence on all who 
listened to him. 

But now there camea new difficulty. Colum- 
bus would not consent to venture his life, and 
the lives of his sailors, on an unknown sea, in 
the humble capacity of a servant of the Spanish 
government, to receive from it the wages they 
thought due to such an undertaking. If un- 
successful, he would accept nothing; but if the 
event should be as he confidently hoped, he re- 
quired to be considered as admiral and viceroy 
over all the lands he should discover, and to 
receive one-tenth of the profits. 

Against these high demands, Ferdinand pro- 
tested. Talavera also remonstrated with Isabella 
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against granting them; and the proposal of Co- 
lumbus was refused on account of the conditions 
he exacted. 

He would not give up an iota of his just claims 
any more than Isabella would consent to part 
with an inch of Castilian territory at a time when 
she was sorely pressed by enemies without, and 
Without condescending to 
remonstrance, he was preparing, after seven 


dissensions within. 


years’ bootless waiting and expectancy in Spain, 
to seek some other court, where, after going 
through the several phases of being considered 
first a needy adventurer, then an enthusiastic 
visionary, at last he might hope to be regarded 
as a schemer whose projects might result suc- 
cessfully, and, therefore, were worth considering. 

Hardly was his back turned on Santa Fe, when 
‘.is friends besieged Isabella with importunities 
She had already begun to repent 
of their unwise refusal. Too just not to per- 
ecive that Columbus had asked no more than was 
his due, she feared lest some more propitious 
power should gain all that they might lose through 
their spirit of grasping selfishness. Her nrind 
had caught somewhat of the glow of his enthu- 
siasm; and he had tempted her heart by the 
bribe, not of gold or lands, but by the more pre- 
cious souls of the untaught heathen whom he 


for his recall. 


might discover, and whom it might be her glorious 
privilege to bring within the folds of the holy 
church. 

At last, the queen took in this case the same 
firm and resolute stand by which she had hitherto 
been obliged to accomplish all her other import- 
ant measures. 

‘*T will assume the undertaking,” she said, 
** for my own crown of Castile, and am ready to 
pawn my jewels to defray the expenses of it, if 
the funds in the treasury shall be found inade- 


> ] 


quate.” 

And she sent in haste a messenger after the 
departing voyager, with the tidings of her accept- 
ance of his terms. 

She was not obliged to give up her ornaments. 
The people of Spain had too much confidence in 
the judgment and heart of their queen not to 
respond promptly to her wishes. What she had 
resolved upon, they would execute; and means 
were loaned her to fit out two vessels for the 
use of Columbus; the third he fitted out at his 
own expense. 

It was within four months after the surrender 
of Granada that Ferdinand and Isabella signed 
their treaty with Columbus; that year of 1492 
was full of eventful interest to Spain. The 
Moorish empire was blotted out of existence; 
the Jews were driven from the land; and Co- 
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lumbus found for the Spaniards a new world of 
heathen to conquer and destroy. 

Isabella’s dominions of Castile and Leon are 
the only ones that can claim any share in the 
discoveries about to be made. Ferdinand was 
too careful and prudent to allow his paternal 
kingdom of Arragon to risk either money or 
reputation in a project so uncertain. 

Columbus sailed in August of the same year; 
and for more than seven months no tidings were 
heard from him or his little fleet. Short as the 
time seems now, it appeared almost interminable 
to those who had friends or relatives on board 
the adventurous ships. Many of these regarded 
their loved ones as lost to them forever, and 
refused to contemplate for a moment the idea 
of their returning in safety after so long an 
absence, and a silence so unbroken. 

Although Isabella’s mind was too fully occu- 
pied with public and domestic cares to allow her 
to yield to idle or unnecessary trouble, yet she 
must have had many moments of anxiety and 
trouble when thinking of those whom she had 
been instrumental in sending on so perilous a 
voyage. 

The news that Columbus had returned suc- 
cessful spread joy throughout all Spain. When 
he entered the harbor of Palos, the little port 
from which he had set sail seven months before, 
the people thronged the shore to welcome him 
and his associates; the bells were rung, and 
shouts of joy were heard on all sides. 

The last act of Columbus, before setting out 
on his voyage, had been to receive the holy 
sacrament; his first, on his return, was to offer 
up his thanksgivings in the church at Palos, 
after which he hastened forward on his journey 
to Barcelona, where Ferdinand and Isabella were 
holding their court. As he passed through the 
cities and towns on his way, people came out in 
crowds, attracted partly by the curiosities he had 
brought with him, and the natives that accom- 
panied him, but still more by a desire to see 
and honor the man who had accomplished so 
great a deed in the face of obstacles and difficul- 
ties and dangers that would have disheartened 
any other person. 

When he reached Barcelona, he was received 
by the king and queen with distinguished honors, 
such as had hitherto been granted only to the 
most successful warriors ; this was a duty pecu- 
liarly grateful to Isabella. She loved to show 


her high appreciation of merit; and it was to 
her that all doers of great deeds in the country, 
whether they belonged to the church or state, 
looked for their meed of praise and renown, 
which are alike a reward for the action per- 
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formed, and a stimulus to new and greater 
deeds. : 

Columbus was allowed to seat himself in the 
presence of the sovereigns, a favor rarely granted 
to a subject in the formal court of Castile; then, 
with an eloquence and fervor natural to a mind 
so finely organized, he gave a glowing account 
of the new world he had been the means of 
obtaining for the Spanish crown. 

Isabella gave him her pleased attention while 
he told about the fertility and beauty of the 
lands, and of the precious metals in which they 
abounded; but when he came to speak of the 
natives, so well adapted, from their confiding- 
ness and simplicity, to receive the Christian 
faith, her heart rose in thankful exultation that 
this great work had devolved upon her. 

From that time till her death, the converting 
of the heathen subjects, so singularly placed 
under her care, was one of her chief objects ; it 
forms the principal topic in all the directions 
she issued for the conduct of the colony. She 
endeavored, by every means in her power, to 
induce the adventurers, who sought those lands 
as a highway to fortune, to regard the simple 
savages with the same tenderness and pity which 
she felt ; and if she failed, it is to be ascribed to 
causes which she could not control. 

One of her first steps was to send over teach- 
ers and missionaries, who would probably have 
won an easy victory over the untaught heathen 
but for the cruelty and rapacity of the other 
Spaniards who accompanied them. 

After a few months spent in the enjoyment 
of the honors and distinctions that were showered 
upon him by both Ferdinand and Isabella, Co- 
lumbus undertook another voyage to the lands 
of which he was now the ruler. No longer an 
adventurer, but the viceroy of a new world, he 
was almost royally appointed as he set forth on 
this second expedition, accompanied by hundreds 
of followers, eager to win for themselves fortune 
and fame. 

But he does not seem to have been well 
fitted to act as the commander of so undisciplined 
a troop; his talent layin another direction. His 
mind could grasp great truths, or investigate the 
mysteries of nature, but could not stoop to mas- 
ter the follies or vices of men; he had no sym- 
pathy with their weaknesses, and no toleration 
for their crimes. He was severe and exacting ; 
and complaints from all sides came to the ears 
of the sovereigns. 

Ferdinand was only too ready to listen to these, 
for he had always looked upon Columbus with 
distrust. There was about the great discoverer 
a fervid exaltation of character that made the 
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matter-of-fact king regard him as a person of no 
practical sagacity ; but Isabella refused to hear 
anything to the disadvantage of one who had 
done them sc incalculable a benefit. Amidst 
all the calumnies that were for many years 
heaped upon Columbus, she long remained his 
steadfast friend. 

One act of his, at last, made her look with a 
little less favor upon him ; and it redounds greatly 
to her credit that she did so. Regarding the 
Indians as her especial subjects, and not inter- 
fered with in her management of them by the 
priesthood, she had full scope for the kindness 
and benignity natural to her. She commanded 
that they should not be harshly threatened, or 
compelled by any means to embrace the Christian 
faith, but treated considerately and lovingly, and 
that the same protection should be afforded to 
them as to her other subjects; she expressly 
forbade that they should be made slaves. Her 
indignation, therefore, was great when she found 
that the natives were not only treated as slaves 
in their own country, but sent over to Spain for 
sale; and this was done with the consent and 
co-operation of Columbus, who regarded the 
heathen, as all the rest of Christendom did, as 
people in no way deserving the privileges and 
rights of men. 

Isabella, wiser than her generation in this, as 
in so many other things, ordered that the Indians 
should be carried back to their own land, and 
there share in the rights of the Spaniards. Her 
consent was obtained, while her feelings were 
still aroused on this point, to the sending out a 
person to investigate the charges against Colum- 
bus. 

An unfortunate selection was made in the 
choice of the man who was to execute this deli- 
cate task. Bobadilla, chosen to this office, proved 
incompetent, arbitrary, and overbearing ; by his 
orders, Columbus was sent home in chains. 

When the king and queen learned this, they 
were mortified and distressed beyond measure ; 
and the whole Spanish nation were indignant 
that the man who had done more for their coun- 
try than all their warriors or statesmen should 
meet with such areturn. Columbus was invited 
to court immediately; and when he entered the 
royal presence, Isabella burst into tears, and ho 
who had borne, with proud calmness, contumely 
and insult, wept like a child as he knelt to kiss 
the hand she extended to him. He received from 
the sovereigns the promise that he should be 
restored to his office and dignities ; and all was 
done that was possible to soothe his outraged 
spirit. 
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At the reiterated wish of Isabella, Columbus 
set out on his fourth and last voyage, undertaken 
to discover a passage to the Indian Ocean. 
While he was engaged in this expedition, which 
proved a most unfortunate one, Isabella died ; 
no one grieved for her more sincerely than Co- 
lumbus. He wrote to his son on hearing the 
sorrowful tidings, saying :— 

“It is our chief duty to commend to God, most 
affectionately and devoutly, the soul of our de- 
parted lady, the queen. Her life was always 
Catholic and virtuous, and prompt to whatever 
could redound to God’s holy service; wherefore, 
we may trust she now rests in glory, far from 
all concern for this rough and weary world.” 

The king had never really liked Columbus, 
or approved his mode of action; and after the 
death of his patroness he tried in vain to obtain 
from Ferdinand some suitable recognition of his 
services, and reward for them. His mind, dis- 
pirited and harassed by disappointment and 
neglect, and his health destroyed by a life of 
toil and exposure, he died in 1506. His remains 
now lie at Seville, where Ferdinand erected over 
them a monument, with the inscription, simple 
as it is glorious :— ; 

“To CasTILE AND LEON 
CotumBus Gave A New Wokrtp.” 
(To be continued.) 





FAME. 


A.tnoven this foretaste of fame is in most 
cases a delusion (as the fame itself is a greater 
delusion still), yet it is the best and purest drop 
in the cup of intellectual ambition. It is en- 
joyed, thank God, by thousands, who soon learn 
to estimate their own capabilities aright, and 
tranquilly submit to the obscure and transitory 
condition of their existence. It is felt by many 
who look back on it in after years with asmiling 
pity to think they were so deceived, but who 
nevertheless recognize in that aspiration the 
spring of their future energies and usefulness in 
some other and far different fields of action ; and 
the few in whom the prophecy is accomplished, 
who become what they have believed, will often 
turn away, with uneasy satiety, from present 
satisfaction to the memory of those happy hopes 
—to the thought of the dear delight they then 
derived from one single leaf of those laurels that 
now crowd in at the window, and which the 
hand is half-inclined to push away to let in the 


fresh air of heaven. 








ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE “WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE.” 


Nutrition and reproduction in animals and 
plants is a principle precisely the same, with 
this difference, that in plants these functions are 
unaffected by nervous influences, and, therefore, 
may be studied to advantage, as the conditions 
under which their phenomena develop are much 
simplified ; in fact, we have in the plant, grow- 
ing and reproducing at our door, a beautifully 
simplified and highly instructive representation 
of the laws which govern our own growth and 
reproduction. 

That the nutritive functions of animals are 
affected by nervous influences many facts abun- 
dantly prove. In blushing, the nerves evidently 
affect the blood, which is the grand vehicle of 
nutritive matter in animals, enlarging the capil- 
laries, and bringing it in an increased flow to 
the surface; a person affrighted becomes pale, 
the nerves contracting the capillaries, and driving 
the blood from the countenance. Bad news will 
affect the appetite, and prevent the healthy action 
of the digestive organs ; the sight of a good din- 
ner will make the mouth of a hungry man water, 
or produce a flow of fluid from the salivary glands 
necessary for the lubrication of the food; the 
excitement created in the mother by the mere 
presence of her new-born infant will bring a 
draught of milk into the breast; grief will render 
the eye tearful, or even tearless. 

There are no such nervous influences to in- 
terfere with the nutritive processes in plants; 
no nervo-muscular apparatus gives motion to 
their organism, or affects the flow of the current 
of sap as it circulates through its different parts. 
Their movements are clearly attributable, in the 
great majority of cases, to agencies purely me- 
chanical; their branches, leaves, and other organs 
are moved by the wind, not by bones and muscles. 
Some species, however, exhibit movements aris- 
ing from other causes ; but these appear to ori- 
ginate in that principle of contractility which is 
a property common to certain tissues, vegetable 
as well as animal, and must not be confounded 
with sensation, a function inseparably connected 
with the nervous system. 

All the movements executed by vegetables are 
only partial in theircharacter; none of them enjoy 
the faculty of displacing themselves in toto, and 
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removing to another spot more favorable to their 
growth. When unfavorably located, seeds either 
perish altogether, or their germination and sub- 
sequent development are greatly retarded; in a 
word, voluniary locomotion exists only in ani- 
mals. 

Even the reproductive functions, which in 
animals are far more intimately associated with 
the nerves than those of nutrition, in plants, 
generally speaking, are unmarked by any higher 
vital phenomena than that which is manifested 
in the evolution of the other parts of the organ- 
ism. The fecundation of the germ is effected by 
an appropriate arrangement of the stamens and 
pistils ; and the embryo is freed from the ovary 
by a mechanical rupture of the parts, or by other 
physical means; the whole process is simply 
vegetative. Nutrition, whether in animals or 
plants, is a very complicated process, and im- 
plies several distinct acts. 

Absorption, or the introduction of food into 
the interior of the organism. Before food can 
be introduced into the interior of any organized 
being, whether animal or plant, it is necessary 
for it to be reduced to a fluid or gaseous state, 
in order to render it susceptible of being conveyed 
through the minute vessels, and of passing late- 
rally through the walls of the cells which form 
the ultimate structure. 

The food of plants, when brought into contact 
with their organs, is already prepared for them 
by nature. The plant consists, for the most part, 
of a continuous axis or trunk, more or less rami- 
fied at its two extremities, which are beautifully 
adapted to the two media, the earth and atmo- 
sphere, the sources from whence its nutriment 
is taken. 

The aerial portion of this axis puts forth, dur- 
ing the season of vegetable activity, a number 
of flat, dilated organs termed leaves, which are 
simply expansions of the green cellular bark of 
the stem, filled with a network of capillary ves- 
sels, in which the woody system of the stem 
terminates ; it is in these organs that the sap is 
aerated, and subjected to those chemical changes 
which render it subservient to vegetable nutri- 
tion. The superfluous moisture absorbed from 
the soil by the roots finds an outlet at the pores 
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on the surface of the leaves; and, at the same Seal (Polygonatum pubescens), which is repre- 
time, nutritious gases enter the plant through the sented in the annexed engraving. The aerial 
same organs. leaves and stem of this plant die down to the 

The subterranean portion of the vegetable axis ground annually, and the latter leaves a broad 
puts forth, about the same time that the leaves and conspicuous scar on the upper surface of the 
develop, a countless number of white, delicate subterranean part of the stem; this scar is not 
fibres, which are the true roots of the plant, and at all unlike the impression produced by a seal, 
which are annually renewed like the leaves; it whence the popular name. The portion of the 
is by means of these fibrous appendages, attached stem which remains below the ground pursues a 
to the subterranean branches which spring from horizontal course, slowly advancing in the soil 
the underground portion of the stem, that the from year to year by the annual development 
food is absorbed from the soil. ‘There is a won- of a bud, a, whilst the other, r, gradually decays. 
derful difference between one of these delicate The stem emits roots from its undersurface, which 
root-hairs and a leaf, yet both exercise a similar contribute, by the matter which they absorb from 
function, food being absorbed from the earth by the soil, to its enlargement and growth, and 














the former; by the latter from the atmosphere. which are annually renewed like the leaves. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that all the The scars, c, c, mark the number of annual 
subterranean portion of a plantistheroot. The growths which the plant has made. Fig. 2 is a 
production of buds and leafscars are the true magnified view of one of the radicles with 
characteristics of a stem; and these are very ap- which the underground stem is annually clothed. 
parent in the underground ramifications of most Fic. 2. 


perennial, herbaceous plants, which are, for this 
reason, looked upon as subterranean portions of 
the stem and branches. 

The most striking illustrations (fig. 1) of these 
subterranean scars are apparent on the under- 


ee 


Fig. 1. 





These root-hairs are, in general, more abundant, 
$ and more developed on plants growing in loose, 
; dry sand; such plants, in order to obtain as much 
| moisture as possible from the unfavorable element 
; 





in which they are placed, shoot forth from every 


ground stem of the plant called the Solomon’s fibre an incalculable number of them. 
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leaps; and the consequence is, that he is in- 
variably plunging himself headlong into all 
kinds of pickles. Indeed, my own dear Edward, 
having no more control over his passions than 
‘* a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour,” 
of course could not keep his tongue between his 
teeth, but must go flying at our Mary before the 
proper time came for getting rid of the girl. 
And, dear me! if one has not got strength of 
mind enough to put up with the faults of other 
people for a day or two, I should like to know 
how, in the name of goodness gracious, we can 
ever hope that men will wink when we walk 


“Oh, Mary, dear Mary, how lonely and drear f 
The scenes now ungraced by thy presence appear! 5 
Each hall in my dwelling I fondly explore, ; 
And list for thy footstep, but hear it no more. ‘ 

Oh, Mary, dear Mary !”” 

“Dear Mary.” 

No sooner had Edward packed Mary out of 
the house, than I suddenly found myself thrown ? 
into as nice a mess as any lady could well be in. 
Twist it and turn it which way I would, the ; 
blacker it appeared, and I positively thought ; 
that I must have sunk under it. But really my 
husband is so hasty (though I say it, who should > 
not perhaps), that he will never look before he 
35* 
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out of the right path ourselves—or, if we are so 
hard upon other persons, how can we expect 
that they will bear less heavily on us when 
they sit in judgment upon us. Though, for 
myself, I must say that I have always made it 
a rule to let the poisoned arrows of calumny 
go in at one ear and come out of the other. 

I’m sure, if Edward had only looked at poor 
Mary’s love of tippling with a proper spirit, he 
would have seen that it was not so much for a 
body to stomach after all, and that perhaps the 
love of drink, bad as it is, is but a trifling vice 
as compared with the love of tobacco—to which 
my husband, I regret to say, is a martyr. And 
such being the case, Edward ought to have 
remembered that those who ride about in glass 
eoaches should not throw stones; for, of all 
habits, I must confess that smoking, in my eyes, 
is the most dreadful, and that, if I was called 
upon to choose whether I would sooner be ad- 
dicted to liquor or tobacco, I really think I 
should be inclined to take to drinking in pre- 
ference. 

Not that I was insensible to the wickedness 
of our Mary’s ways, but still I do think that my 
husband might have looked with more Christian 
charity upon the poor thing’s infirmity, until my 
other servant was ready to come into the house, 
and then he might have bundled the creature 
into the street, as she deserved indeed. For in 
her absence I was so terribly put to it that 
really I should have blushed if anybody could 
have seen me making the shifts I did. 

Dear mother, however, promised not to desert 
me in my trouble, and undertook to procure me 
a woman who would work for me by the day, 
until a servant whom I had engaged was ready 
to come tome. Mrs. Burgess was the name of 
the one whom my mother recommended, and 
she said that I sheuld find her of great use and 
comfort to me, as she was a married woman, 
though she had been deserted by her husband, 
poor thing! who had run away like a brute, 
leaving her with a fine family of ten young 
children on her hands; that she was a good, 
hard-working, industrious, stout-made woman ; 
and that the poor babes had nothing but the 
sweat of their mother’s brow to subsist upon; 
and that it was only by working out, and doing 
a little washing at home, that the poor creature 
was enabled to keep her head above the water. 

Mrs. Burgess came very early the next morn- 
ing, and on going down into the kitchen to order 
dinner, she struck me as being really a very 
superior sort of body; and I thought that she 
was one of the best disposed and most honest 
of women, until I found her to be quite the con- 
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trary ; for at first I really felt interested in the 
poor thing, on account of her being the mother 
of such a large family, and all by herself with- 
out a husband. I was quite pleased to hear the 
good woman go on as she did all that day, con- 
tinually telling me that servants were such a 
bad lot, and that nothing was good enough for 
them, and how little gentlemen thought of what 
we poor women had to undergo for their sakes. 

And she likewise told me the whole history 
of how shamefully Mr. Burgess, who drove a 
cab, had behaved towards her—never treating 
her as he ought to have done—though she had 
always been a good wife to him, and had seldom 
or never flown in his face—that her life had 
been one continued struggle with him from 
morning to night, she might say, and that after 
the hard battles they had had together, his going 
to New Orleans under the disguise of coming 
back in a few weeks, she must say was a return 
that she never expected. Upon which I re- 
marked that for Mr. Burgess to run away to 
America in the way he had done, certainly did 
appear to me to be going a little too far. And 
then she was so kind as to hope that Mr. Skins- 
ton would never treat me in the same way, 
although, as she very truly said, she was afraid 
that the men were all alike, and that they 
really were not fit to be trusted out of your 
sight for two days together. 

I couldn’t have left Mrs. Burgess more than 
five minutes, and was just going to put myself 
to rights a bit, when I heard a most tremendous 
scream in the kitchen, and on going down, 
found the poor woman was nearly fainting. 
She told me she had just seen a great rat, as big 
as a Shetland pony, scamper across the scullery. 
This, of course, put me all of a twitter, and 
made my blood run quite cold down my back, 
for I didn’t know that there was a rat in the 
place; and, as Mrs. Burgess observed, with 
great truth, but bad grammar, “ we hadn’t never 
so much as acat in the house, and that if I 
didn’t keep my eyes about me,I should find 
myself swarming with vermin before I knew 
where I was.” 

Then she was kind enough to tell me that she 
had got a beautiful Tom cat home, which I was 
perfectly welcome to if I liked ; for that, though 
she loved the animal as much as if it were her 
own flesh and blood, still dear mother had been 
such a true friend to her, that she really 
couldn’t think of keeping the cat from me; 
especially, as she said, Tom was such a capital 
mouser, that he’d soon clear the place, and 
besides he was so tame, and had been so well 
brought up, that he was more like a Christian 
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than a dumb animal; for I should find that he 
would take anything from me (and so I did, with 
a vengeance; though I really believe now that 
the cat had no finger in it after all; but that 
that smoothfaced old Mrs. Burgess had only 
brought the animal into our establishment for 
the worst of purposes—and what’s more, that 
the tale she told me about the rat was alla 
story, and made up just to get her Tom into the 
house, so that she might use the cat as a cloak 
for her own shameful practices). 

After Mrs. Burgess had taken the milk that 
afternoon, the poor woman—who appeared very 
fond of me—would run round and fetch her 
fine Tom; and when she brought him, I do 
think he was the prettiest pet Iever saw. He 
was so black, that really his coat was for all the 
world like your hat; and the dear had got three 
such beautiful white stockings on his feet, and 
as fine a frill round his neck as I ever beheld in 
all my life. Nor can I omit to mention Tom’s 
sweet pretty whiskers, which stood out on each 
side of his face just like two shaving-brushes ; 
so that, indeed, taking the animal altogether, I 
really don’t think I ever saw so fine a cat. I 
declare he was quite a duck. 

When I went down stairs the next morning 
to see about dinner, Mrs. Burgess told me that 
she couldn’t think what on earth could have 
came to the remainder of the leg of mutton that 
we had had for dinner the day before, for it was 
not to be found anywhere, and she really be- 
lieved that rogue of a cat must have walked off 
with our leg in the night; adding, that she 
regretted to say he had been a dreadful thief 
ever since he was a kitten. 

But I told her that it couldn’t be the cat, 
because he had left no bone behind him, though 
I had no opinion of his honesty, for the night 
before he had made away with every drop of 
milk in the house, and a whole half pound of 
butter. Still, as she very wisely observed, most 
likely he had buried the bone in the garden or 
somewhere about the house; and so it turned 
out, for Mrs. Burgess brought me the bone the 
very next day, picked as clean as if a Christian 
had done it, and which she said she had found 
in the coal-cellar early that morning. 

When Edward found it all out, of course he 
flew into a passion as usual, and went on in 
such a way that I was obliged to tell him, even 
though he was my husband, that he was no 
man; and he vowed that the animal shouldn’t 
pass another night under his roof, and that 
Mother Burgess (as he would call her) should 
take the brute and drown it that very night. 
Then he had her up and told her as much; and 
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the poor woman, with tears in her eyes, con- 
sented to do so; for, as she very truly said, it 
was so dreadful to havea thief in the house, 
that if Tom wasn’t made away with, she was 
afraid we might get to suspect her—and that 
after what we had lost, much as it might go 
against her, she would do as Mr. Skinston 
desired, and see the creature safe at the bottom 
of the Regent’s canal before she went to bed 
that night. 

When I went down to let the woman in the 
next morning, I was never so surprised in all 
my life as to find her fondling the cat, whom 
she said she had feund on the door-step with 
the very brick-bat tied to his neck which she 
told me she had put on before throwing him 
into the water over night—though how on earth 
he could ever have managed to get out of the 
canal alive and crawl back to our house with 
that great thing round his neck, is more than 
I’ve ever been able to comprehend. 

Mrs. Burgess agreed with me that it was 
perfectly wonderful ; adding, that after all she 
had put upon him, the poor creature’s life cer- 
tainly must have been spared by some superior 
power for some hidden purpose; so she begged 
of me, in a most touching manner, to try poor 
Tom for a few days more, as perhaps it would 
be a lesson to him, and he would go on better 
for the future. I really hadn’t the heart to 
refuse, though I determined to keep it a secret 
from Edward, for I knew that he wouldn’t rest 
easy in his bed until he had killed the poor 
animal. 

So I kept Mrs. Burgess’s Tom unknown to 
my husband until it was impossible to keep him 
any longer, for really the things that creature 
would do, and the articles he would steal, no 
one would credit. It seemed to be more like 
the work of a Christian than a dumb animal. 
If we had a fowl for dinner, and I missed it in 
the morning, the cat was sure to have taken it; 
if the tarts disappeared, the cat had eaten them; 
if the flour ran short, the cat had upset it; if I 
missed a silver spoon, the cat must have hidden 
it; if any of the crockery or glass was broken, 
the cat had knocked them down ; if the cask of 
table ale was empty long before its time, why 
the cat had pulled out the spigot. In fact, 
nothing was missed that the cat didn’t take, and 
nothing was broken that the cat didn’t break. 

And so things went on until just before my 
new servant came in, when all of a sudden I 
missed a whole pound packet of Orange Pekoe 
Tea, which Edward had brought home from the 
city on purpose for me. This Mrs. Burgess 
assured me Tom must have taken for the mere 
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sake of taking; for she herself had seen him 
scampering about the house like a mad thing 
with a bit of paper in his mouth, and which she 
had no doubt now was what the tea had been 
dane up in; adding that it really was quite a 
mercy that it hadn’t been a five-pound note, as, 
of course, it would have been all the same toa 
creature so dishonest as he was. 

When I told Edward all about it, he called 
me a fool for my pains, and said he could see 
that the cat was too good a friend to my old 
charwoman for her to wish to get rid of him. 
As for Tom’s stealing the tea, it was all a pack 
of fiddlesticks, and he verily believed that he 
had never been into the canal at all, and that 
some fine day I should find old Mother Burgess 
at the bottom of it. However, he said he would 
soon put a stop to that game, for he would lock 
the cat up in the back attic that night, and take 
it with him to office in his blue bag in the morn- 
ing; and when he got it down there we should 
soon find out who was the thief. I told him it 
was a very good plan, if he would only keep it 
a secret from Mrs. Burgess, and take care not 
to go letting the cat out of the bag before he 
started. 

Accordingly, I took that naughty Tom up 
stairs with us when we went to bed, and locked 
him up in the back attic, safe away from the 
larder. But not a wink of sleep could we get, 
for the creature kept on scratching and mee- 
yowing for more than two hours, and then we 
were nearly driven out of our wits, by hearing 
a tremendous crash, which Edward said was the 
cat flying at the windows, which would all be 
broken before I could say the name of Mr. John 
Robinson, as the creature was clearly going 
wild. So, though I was all of a tremble, and 
couldn’t keep the candle steady for fright, I 
went up stairs to see what I could do to quiet 
nim. The very moment I opened the door, he 
flew at me, for all the world as if he had been 
a young tiger, and dug his claws (which, I can 
assure my readers, were just like so many darn- 
ing needles) so deep into me, that I gave a loud 
seream, and, letting the night-candlestick fall, I 
flew down stairs in the dark, with the brute 
clinging fast to my night-dress. When I got to 
our room, the dragon let go his hold, and ran 
under our bed, where he stopped, spitting and 
growling away like anything, and with his eyes 
like two balls of phosphorus, and his tail as 
large as a Bologna sausage, or my sable boa. 
Edward took the poker, and I got a broom, and 
we kept poking and sh—sh—sh—sh—ewing 
away as hard as we could, for near upon half 
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spring out upon us again; in fear of which, I 
kept as close as possible behind dear Edward, 
who, I must say, displayed more courage, under 
the circumstances, than I ever gave him credit 
for, and behaved like another Grace Darling in 
a moment of such imminent peril. Nor was it 
until he had thrown a whole jugful of water at 
the cat, that the savage brute shot out of the 
room, and rushed down stairs. 

The next morning, I was telling my husband 
what a nice little boy that was of Mrs. Bur- 
gess’s, and how fond he seemed to be of his 
mother, for he always came to see her every 
day just before my usual time of going down 
stairs to see about dinner, when Edward said 
that he saw what cat took the meat now; so 
he’d just take old Mother Burgess unawares, 
and very soon show me whether our Tom was 
the thief or not. So when we went down to 
breakfast, dear Edward sent Mrs. Burgess out 
to get a pint of milk for him, and as soon as she 
had left the house he slipt down stairs, and 
brought me up the basket that she came with 
upon her arm every morning, and which, he 
said, he had discovered stowed away in our 
copper in the back kitchen. Inside the basket 
we found nearly the whole of the beautiful beef- 
steak pie that we had scarcely touched for 
dinner the day before, and a bottle of pickles 
that had only been used once, and a bar of 
yellow soap, and a bag of flour, and two eggs, 
wrapt up in one of our best glass cloths. Then, 
putting them all back again, Edward hid the 
basket in the plate-warmer, under our side- 
board; and when the woman came in with the 
milk, he told her that if she would be so good 
as to bring up the cold beef-steak pie and the 
pickles, he thought he could take a mouth- 
ful of it (mo one but'a man would ever have 
thought of such a thing). Without saying a 
word, down goes the brazen-faced creature, and 
up she comes with the dish in her hands, and 
scarcely a bit of the pie left in it. 

* Oh, mum,” she cries, without even so much 
as the shadow of a blush on her face, “ only 
do just look here,mum! If that thief of a Tom 
hasn’t been and devoured all this beautiful pie 
of yours, and he must have knocked down the 
pickles, for there was ever so much broken glass 
on the floor when I came in this morning. Oh, 
mum! really it is too bad. Upon my word, that 
cat is so cunning that I really shouldn’t wonder 
at anything he did next.” 

On which, Edward very cleverly asked her 
whether she would wonder if the next thing 
Tom did was to put a whole beefsteak pie into 
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and some soap, and flour, and a glass cloth, 
and an egg or two, just to send home as a treat 
to his old friends, her children. Then, taking 
out the basket, he told her to look at it, 
adding that he himself “did not wonder now 
at anything the cat had done since she had so 
kindly brought him to our house, and that 
really she ought to take care of the animal, for 
it was clear that it was as good as a fortune to 
her, and she could never want so long as she 
could get a situation for her cat in the same 
family as herself.” 

Whereupon the woman put her apron up to 
her eyes and pretended to cry, saying that she 
was a poor lone woman, with ten children, and 
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it was a hard matter to find bread for so many 
mouths (as if that was any affair of ours). So 
Edward gave her the basket with all our things 
in it, like a stupid, and packed her out of the 
house, saying that, if she did not keep a sharp 
look-out, she would find, some fine morning, 
that, like her cat, she was not born to be 
drowned. 

I was not sorry that we got rid of Mrs. Bur- 
gess on the spot, new servant, Norah 
Connor, was coming in the evening, but all the 
day I couldn’t get over the idea of Edward (a 
lawyer, too!) being silly enough to let the de- 
ceitful creature go off with one of our best glass 
cloths. 
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XXI. 
( Continued.) 


LESSON 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 


Liecnat and shade are important aids to per- 
spective effect, ard, since all objects partake of 
them more or less, are necessary constituents of 
true representation. It is, therefore, intended 
here to superadd to the preceding explanation of 
the rules which regulate the correct delineation 
of objects, a statement of those further rules 
which must be observed to obtain a correct 
imitation of their shadows. This is the more 
necessary, since it sometimes happens in draw- 
ing that the presence and shape of an object, 
hid perhaps by others intervening, can only be 
intimated by its shadow being so situated as to 
be visible. There is a remarkable instance of a 
similar use of the shadow in Collins’s picture of 
* Rustic Civility,” where the presence of a man 
supposed to be advancing on horseback towards 
the picture by a road in front of the place of de- 
lineation, is solely denoted by the shadows of a 
man and horse, partly thrown into view on the 
foreground. Before entering on the subject, 
some definition of terms is necessary. 

Shadows are those portions of surfaces which 
are debarred from those rays of light which would 
fall upon them but for the intervention of some 
opaque body. That side or part of such opaque 
body which is turned from the source of light is 
said to be in shade; that which is turned towards 
the light is said to be illuminated. The source 
of light in a picture is called a luminary ; lumi- 
naries are of three kinds, natural, artificial, and 
secondary. A natural luminary is one which 
exists in nature, as the sun, moon, stars, or an 
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illuminated piece of sky ; an artificial luminary 
is the result of art, as a fire, lamp, lantern, or 
candle; a secondary luminary is an opening 
through which light enters from any natural or 
artificial one, as a window, door, or opening in 
awall. The place of a luminary is its perspec- 
tive situation on the plane of delineation, or, if 
beyond the limits of the picture, as is mostly 
the case, on any imaginary extension of it. The 
surface on which the shadow is cast is called the 
shadow-plane; in landscapes, the ground-plane is 
the principal shadow-plane. The foot of alumi- 
nary is a point on the shadow-plane produced, 
at which a line at right angles with that plane 
from the luminary would intersect it; but, in 
the case of a secondary luminary, as of a window, 
which usually occupies considerable width in the 
picture, the foot of a luminary is not a point, 
but a line comprised between the intersections 
of two lines, with the shadow-plane at right 
angles with it, one of those lines being drawn 
from each extremity of the luminary. Thus, 
in an interior view (fig. 27), the window is 
a secondary luminary, whose foot is the line 
comprised between the lines drawn from the 
extremities of the window, which are at right 
angles with the floor, 

Since it is the intervention of an opaque body 
between the luminary and the shadow-plane 
which causes a shadow, it follows that the shadow 
will be always projected in adirection from the 
luminary ; and, since rays of light proceed from 
a luminary in straight lines, it follows that a 
straight line, passing from a natural or artificial 
luminary through any opaque point to any plane, 
will intersect the surface of that plane at a point 
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which will be the situation of the shadow of the 
opaque point on that plane. It is important to 





bear this in mind, because, by finding the shadows 
of points in any object, we can often determine 
the form of its entire shadow. 

Rays of light, however, do not proceed from 
all luminaries in the same way ; those natural 
luminaries, the sun and moon (speaking of the 
latter when she is at the full), present to the 
earth’s surface a luminous disk of much larger 
extent in reality, though rendered apparently 
less by their great distance, than any part of that 
surface which can be comprised within the limits 
of apicture. In such case, the luminary is larger 
than the object illuminated; and, since every 
point of the disk of those luminaries emits rays 
of light in straight lines, it follows that the rays 
will proceed in parallel lines from the luminary 








to the object. But parallel lines in perspective 
converge towards q point, and the converging 
point of such rays will, therefore, be that point 
on the plain of delineation which represents the 
centre of the luminary ; in other words, the place 
of the sun or moon in the picture. 

Artificial luminaries throw off their rays of 
light in a different manner. Being small, and 
the luminary generally within the picture, its 
rays proceed in all directions from it as a cen- 
tral point. Though this causes a material dif- 
ference in the form of the shadow from that 
which would be projected by a natural luminary, 
the rule is the same, viz., that the rays con- 
verge toward the place of the luminary. 

Secondary luminaries usually occupy a larger 
extent of the picture; and since the light they 
admit is a borrowed light, and diffused over the 
entire surface of the luminary, they generally 
admit a fainter light, and cast a feebler shadow. 
They must be dealt with by different rules from 
those which are natural and artificial; their 
greater surface forbids their being considered as 
points. Each point in that surface must be dealt 
with as a luminous point; and the form of the 
shadow must be determined by rays from each 
of the outer extremities of the luminary. 

These definitions will become better under- 
stood as the student proceeds ; in the mean time 
it may be observed, that natural luminaries are 
generally adopted in landscape and architectural 
exterior subjects; artificial ones in parlor scenes, 
robbers’ caves, and all that class of subjects in 
which Rembrandt delighted, many of his finest 
drawings of “ The Nativity” being stable-scenes, 
with a candle or lantern for the luminary; and 
secondary ones in interior daylight scenes, such 
as occur in churches and dwellings. 

Light is reflected from all opaque surfaces to 
others, less or more, according as they are rough 
or smooth, distant from or near to each other; 
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and the same law obtains with respect to reflected 
light as applies to solid bodies falling on any 
surface—the angle of reflection is equal to the an- 
gle of incidence. For this reason less light is 
reflected to a distant than to a near object, as is 
manifested by fig. 28, in which three rays, a, b, c, 
of light are supposed to pass through an opening 
in a wall, falling upon a table, and thence re- 
flected to the plane de fg, set up on it at the 
position 1, in which position all the three rays 
are reflected upon it. But if we suppose it 
moved backwards to the position 2, it can only 
receive one (a) of the reflected rays, the others 
passing away over it. 

Another effect of reflection is, that the shadow 
of any object is always darker than the object 
itself, even that side of it which is in shade ; for 
there is no light reflected upon the shadow itself; 
while those parts of the shadow-plane which 
are illuminated do reflect a portion of their 
light upon the shaded side of the object, which 
will make it less dark than its own shadow. 

Rays of light falling on any plane in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to it, illuminate it to a higher 
degree than if they fell in an oblique direction ; 
the degree of illumination decreasing in propor- 
tion to the obliquity. In fig. 29, let a, b, c, d be 
four rays of light falling perpendicularly upon a 
planee /f. If the plane be moved to an oblique 
position g f, three only of the rays fall upon it; 
if to a more oblique position h f, two only can 
take effect upon it, and so on. 





HOW TO TREAT THE HAIR. 


MapameE Vorart, in her “ Encyclopedie 
des Dames,” is extremely hostile to the use of 
papillottes, or curl-papers, for curling the hair, 
‘“* as imprisoning the hair is hurtful to the proper 
vegetation of the ringlets, which ought to deco- 
rate the forehead and temples.” Moreover, 
nothing is so unseemly as the head of a young 
lady hedge-hogged over with papillottes. The 
greater number, however, of those with whom 
nature has given fine, silky hair are condemned, 
particularly on gala-days, to wear this ridiculous 
coronal a great part of the day. When these 
paper shackles, which take away half of the 
adornment, are of a tint harmonizing with the 
color of the hair, it is a little less ungraceful; 
but paper of this kind is not always at hand; 
and even if. it were, what disagreeable marks 
papillottes always leave on the forehead, by the 
pressure against the pillow. 

Madame Voiart recommends black pins in- 
stead of curl-papers; but if ladies must curl their 





hair, let them use the softest paper or silk for 
the purpose. Twisting, plaiting, and curling 
are all injurious; but as fashion is imperious, 
ladies, on retiring to rest at night, should have 
the hair arranged very loosely. But Dr. Caze- 
nave, of the hospital of St. Louis, Paris, gives 
some clear instructions on the management of 
the hair. He says :— 

“Pass a fine-tooth comb, at regular intervals 
every twenty-four hours, through the hair, in 
order to keep it from matting or entangling; 
separate the hair carefully and repeatedly, so as 
to allow the hair to pass through them for several 
minutes ; use a brush that will serve the double 
purpose of cleansing t. » scalp and gently stimu- 
lating the hair-bulbs. Before going to bed, it 
will be desirable to part the hair evenly, so as 
to avoid false folds, or what is commonly called 
turning against the grain; which might even 
cause the hairs to break; such are the usual 
and ordinary requirements as to the management 
of the hair. There is, on the other hand, a class 
of persons who carry to excess the dressing and 
adornment of the hair, especially those who are 
gifted with hair of the finest quality ; thus, for 
example, females who are in the habit, during 
the ordinary operations of the toilet, of dragging 
and twisting the hair so as almost to draw the 
skin with it, the effect of which is, in the first 
instance, to break the hairs and fatigue the scalp, 
and finally to alter the bulb itself. 

“The fine-tooth comb is also freely used, 
especially when the hair is divided, a part that 
the most particular attention seems to be bestowed 
upon. These separations, and the back of the 
neck, whence the hair is drawn in females, to- 
ward the crown of the head, are the parts which 
show signs of the decay or falling off of the hair.” 

It seems, therefore, that the most healthy mode 
of dressing the hair of females, especially young 
ones, is to let the hair be as loose as possible, or 
arranged in large bands, so as to allow the air 
to pass through them. 

We may here mention that it is a great mis- 
take to plait the hair of children under eleven or 
twelve years of age. The process of plaiting 
more or less strains the hairs in their roots, by 
pulling them tight, tends to deprive them of their 
requisite supply of nutriment, and checks their 
growth. The hair of girls should only be nip- 
ped, and allowed to curl freely. When they 
are about eleven or twelve, the hair should be 
twisted into a coil, not too tight, nor tied at the 
end with thin thread, but with a piece of ribbon. 

The practice of cutting the hair of children, 
especially girls, is wrong; the hair should not 
be thinned, but merely shortened. 








NOW AND THEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ovr story opens with a moonlight night, as 
such stories are wont to open. The sky is 
perfectly clear, and the moon is shining away 
with her usual earnest aspect, pouring a flood 
of soft light through the quiet air, and over the 
fields and woods of the summer landscape. 
Silently the moonbeams rest on acres of dingy 
housetops, that cluster together to form large 
cities, or steal down into the dusky and dusty 
streets below; silently they find their way 
through every crevice, into the dark abodes of 
poverty and vice, like the universally diffused 
mercy of God. Far away the long line of the 
sea-coast, with its sands, and rocks, and light- 
houses, and foaming breakers, glimmers in the 
pale light, the mighty waste of waters stretching 
beyond, its bosom spanned with a glorious tract 
of light. 

How many fond memories are there of such 
nights as this! There is a place sacred to such, 
in almost every heart. Yes, yonder man of 
care, he of plodding business; that other, the 
creature of a bold, perchance bad ambition ; 
yon sordid miser; or that battered and half 
brutalized victim of vice—all have some such 
place. Even age, that whitens the locks, and 
dims the light of the eye, and quenches the fires 
of passion, and does so much to destroy all else, 
even age does not altogether blot out such 
memories. 

Did it ever occur to you, my young reader, 
that your grandmother, who, ever since you can 
remember, is shrivelled into wrinkles, who has 
lost all her teeth, and wears a plain cap, and 
heavy gold spectacles, is sometimes thinking of 
moonlight nights, when you see her sitting, with 
folded hands and closed eyes, before the bright 
fire in the grate, and nodding her head in an 
unaccountable manner? Yes, it is of moon- 
light nights, such as you now enjoy so much— 
though of nights long gone by. Then the old 
lady had not lost her teeth, and did not wear 
spectacles and acap. She was fully as fair as 
you, miss. Her step was as light, and her form 
as graceful, as she leaned fondly on the arm of 
your grandfather, while he spoke in a tone full 
of tenderness, so full as to bring new color to 
her cheeks, and brightness to her eyes. 


It was during a walk on a lovely moonlight } 
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night, that your grandfather spoke lower than 
he was accustomed, and his words were few and 
broken. Your grandmother cried not a little, 
and though she tried to speak, she could not 
for some time ; but when she did, it was to say 
yes,” as if in answer to some question; and 
then she raised her face to your grandfather, 
smiling, oh, how sweetly, through the tears that 
sparkled in the moon-beams. The old lady, you 
may be sure, has not forgotten that night, and 
never will. 

You have never seen your grandfather; but 
you have often seen his broad-brimmed hat 
hanging in the closet, and the stout ivory- 
headed cane that he walked with in the latter 
part of his life, when the gout would allow him 
to walk at all. His picture, too, is over the 
mantel. He looks quite young in it, with a 
sky-blue coat, and powder in his hair, and so 
he was, for that picture was painted before his 
marriage. 

To go on with my story. Nowhere on sea or 
land do the moon-beams fall more brightly than 
on the pretty place of Hampton, the residence 
of Mr. Worthington. The large old house, with 
its projecting windows, looked pale and loomed 
into twice its real size in the uncertain light. 
Gently the moonlight fell on the flowers in the 
terraced garden ; gently on the close shaven grass 
of the lawn, and on the shadowing trees; and 
gently it stole down amid leaves and branches, 
throwing weird-looking shadows on the ground 
beneath. 

Under one of these trees, a magnificent old 
oak—the patrician of trees—stood our hero and 
heroine, for we wish it to be understood that 
we have both—young, handsome, and looking 
spirituelle in the shadowy light. It was no 
new thing for Frank Hartley and Emily Worth- 
ington to be under that oak-tree. Together 
they had played under it as children; many 
summer afternoens had they whiled away on the 
rustic seat surrounding its trunk—Emily at her 
needle, and Frank reading aloud. The spot 
commanded a fine view of sunset, and a hundred 
times had they stood there to watch the god of 
day go down over the waters of the Chesapeake, 
which could be seen glittering on the verge of 
the horizon; and their moonlight walks (it 
must be confessed they were fond of these) 
usually terminated at this spot. 
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This night was the last, for many a long day, 
that Frank and Emily would be together; and 
perhaps it was the consciousness of this that 
rendered them unusually silent, and led them 
to admire, more than ever, the quiet beauty of 
the scene spreading before them. 

“How lovely Hampton looks by moonlight !” 
said Frank; ‘“‘my new home will never be so 
dear to me, I am sure.” 

‘Then why do you leave us, dear Frank ?” 
asked Emily. 

“‘ Why, Emily,” replied Frank, “‘ why, Emily, 
a man (he was not twenty) must make a figure 
in the world. Society demands him—his coun- 
try, patriotism, duty, and all that.” 

Emily made no reply, but she thought of the 
pleasant rides they had taken together since the 
day when her father had first placed her ona 
Shetland pony, and Master Frank had proudly 
led the horse over the lawn, giving her instruc- 
tions for keeping her seat, and managing the 
bridle, and exhorting her not to be afraid; of 
pleasant rambles through the woods and fields 
in search of wild flowers when children, now 
dignified with the title of botanical excursions ; 
of all the pleasant evenings spent in reading, 
singing, or chatting. 

Perhaps Frank felt that he had shown too 
much eagerness to be gone from Hampton, for 
he said— 

*T have been too long a burden to my dear 
aunt. She has made great sacrifices for me, 
and it is my duty, if possible, to repay her. I 
cannot refuse this advantageous offer of my 
uncle. I may, I never can, have another such 
opportunity of getting a profession, and I do not 
doubt I shall be very happy with my uncle in 
Philadelphia.” 

* But you do not know your uncle; you have 
never seen him,” said Emily. 

“ Very true,” replied Frank; “‘ and he seems 
to have forgotten my existence until lately; but 
since he has thought of me again, and made this 
promising offer, I must overlook the past. 
Besides, Emily, I do not rely altogether on my 
uncle. Give me the opportunity, and I will 
make my own way in the world. Don’t you 
see that, when I am admitted to practice, I shall 
take an office; I shall soon have clients, and 
business, and plenty of cases in the courts, and 
will be very successful? Then perhaps I shall 
go to Congress, and will make a figure there, 
and—and who knows what may happen? Why, 
Emily, I do not think I would make a bad 
president,” and Frank stretched out his arm, as 
if the presidential chair were already within his 
reach. 
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Fmily perfectly agreed with Frank in think- 
ing that he would make a good president, and 
told him so. Then they talked about his future. 
It was concluded that he would become a very 
great man. He was to convince the block- 
headed jurymen ; melt to tears the stony-hearted 
judges ; sway to and fro, by the power of his 
eloquence, excited crowds, and in a general way 
take the world by storm, always being in the 
right, and doing the greatest possible amount of 
good. Emily was as sure of Frank’s success as 
Frank himself was, and as much pleased with 
the imaginary prospect. 

How dear is the sympathy of a genuine 
woman! How completely she sinks self, and 
makes the interest and happiness of another 
the sum total of her own. If Master Frank had 
been less occupied with brilliant visions, it 
might have occurred to him that all the per- 
fections in the wide, wide world, that he could 
ever hope to possess, centred in the gentle being 
whose heart was then beating near to his; and 
that, in the possession of her, he would have a 
treasure that he might in vain seek for else- 
where. But it did not. And so he told Emily 
how charming she was by moonlight, looking 
in the pale beams like a nymph of Diana, or 
Diana’s self; and then what his sorrow was at 
leaving Hampton, and of all things else at leav 
ing her, but he hoped they would soon meet 
again. They agreed to write often, and then 
arm in arm returned to the house. Frank went 
to the library, and bade good-by to his kind 
friend Mr. Worthington, kissed Emily, who 
followed him on to the portico, and then mount- 
ing his horse, a gift of Mr. W.’s, rode off to his 
aunt’s house, three miles distant. 

Emily remained in the position in which 
Frank had left her, even after the iron gate 
that opened on to the lawn had closed after him 
with its heavy clank, and the sound of the horse’s 
hoofs had died away, and then going to her 
chamber, and throwing herself down, wept pro- 
fusely. Even this, the usual resource of young 
ladies in distress, and their almost certain relief, 
did not afford her much comfort. Poor Emily 
sobbed herself to sleep on that night; and the 
next morning, and for some days afterwards, 
presented herself, at table and elsewhere, with 
a pale face and red eyes. 

We hear much of the painful emotion of those 
who leave home for a long absence; but I 
believe it is often not as great, or as permanent, 
as that experienced by friends left behind. The 
excitement of novelty, the necessity for exertion, 
the very motion of travel, all serve to divert 
the attention and relieve the surcharged bosom. 








But the fond ones at home have leisure to 
indulge in sad reflections, and every object 
around them awakens, by association, some re- 
membrance of the absent one. The vacant 
chair and place at table, the silence now no 
longer broken by the cheerful voice and merry 
laughter, the restless and howling dog, that 
misses and seeks his master, constantly remind 
us of our loss. 

So in the present instance; Emily grieved 
more for Frank than Frank for Emily, or any- 


thing he had left; for, as we before said, they ; 


had been almost inseparable companions from 
childhood, If she played or sang at the piano, 
Frank was not there to turn over the leaves of 
her music-book, or add his own voice when he 
thought hers not adequate to the full effect; 
when she sketched, there was no one to cut her 
pencil, or criticize her performance, and she 
almost sickened at the sight of her now orderly 
work-box, which it had been the daily habit of 
Mr. Frank to disarrange. Poor Carlo, too, 
missed his master so much, Emily feared he 
would never again recover his wonted vivacity. 
Carlo! He was a present from Frank, who, 
several years before, had invested all his pocket- 
money in the purchase of a big-headed New- 
foundland pup, which had developed into a fine 
specimen of that very sagacious breed of dogs. 
It was quite a treat to see Emily with her arms 
around the neck of this dog, and her glossy locks 
mingling with his shaggy coat. In short, her 
herbarium, and books, and music were al] neg- 
lected, and she seemed to take little interest in 
anything but the letters which occasionally came 
from Frank, full of himself and his new life. 

Mr. Worthington was very much occupied 
with his estate, and his magazines and news- 
papers, but he could not be altogether unob- 
servant of the state of Emily’s mind. He 
resolved to divert her attention by putting into 
execution a plan he had long devised, but had 
determined to postpone to another year. This 
was to pass the winter in Washington, taking 
Emily with him. She was now eighteen, beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and Mr. Worthington be- 
thought him that it was time to introduce her 
into that great world in which he was ambitious 
she should play a distinguished part. 

Emily received the announcement, as most 
young ladies would, with delight. And the 
preparation afforded almost as much pleasure 
as the actual visit. There was so much con- 
sultation with Miss Maria Smith, the go- 
verness, and quite a large number of young 
ladies, Emily’s confidential friends, so many 
orders dispatched to Baltimore for dresses and 
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millinery work, and finally a trip to Baltimore 
in person, to superintend the indispensable 
preparations, that time passed away unobserved, 
and brought the~advent of the Washington 
season. 

The happy day arrived on which Emily and 
her father were to leave Hampton. The family 
coach rolled to the door, soon after an early 
breakfast ; trunks were strapped on, bandboxes 
carefully stowed inside and out, with many 
cautions to the servants; and Emily, weeping 
and smiling, took leave of her governess and 
the housekeeper, and a hall full of sable ser- 
vants, and took her place beside her father in 
the carriage, which was soon out of sight. 


CHAPTER II. 


Frank was s%on established in the house of 
his uncle, a prominent member of a bar always 
famous. It will readily be imagined that this 
sudden change from the freedom of country life, 
from the green fields, and waving woods, and 
open sky of the country, for the city, the con- 
finement, too, of a lawyer’s office, was not 
agreeable to a youth of active and ardent tem- 
perament. Frank often sighed for his former 
liberty, as he sat in that little back office, 
darkened by a brick wall within four fect of its 
solitary window. He sometimes yawned heart- 
ily over the pages of Blackstone, and thought 
with regret of Shakspeare and Milton, of Burns 
and Scott. 

But Mr. Frank was ambitious, and had 
plenty of industry and energy. He did not 
allow his first difficulties to affect his applica- 
tion to his new studies, or mistake a distaste of 
study for the evidence of a fine genius, as too 
many do. He knew that Blackstone himself 
was a good lawyer, and owed his success in life to 
his application to the law, although possessed 
of poetical taste and ability, and so he pressed 
on right vigorously. 

Perseverance always has its reward. Frank 
soon grew fond of his law books. The clear 
analysis and luminous language of Blackstone 
delighted him. He even came to admire that 
bugbear to students, Sir Edward Coke. He 
appreciated, to some extent, the mighty grasp 
of principle that characterizes that profound 
reasoner, and the peculiar eloquence that occa- 
sionally breaks forth in the midst of some rigid 
argument or disquisition, and finds a forcible 
expression in a single sentence, or clause of a 
sentence. 

Frank’s uncle was pleased with his industry 
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and loved the young man quite as well as he 
was capable of loving anybody. He was a 
short, spare man, with gray hair and shaggy 
gray eyebrows. His countenance was indicative 
of the intellect which he really possessed, but 
was so cold and impassible, that one could with 
difficulty imagine that it had ever been moved 
by aught of human passion or feeling. And 
indeed it was very seldom that he had displayed 
either. When death deprived Frank of both 
his parents, he inquired after the orphan, and 
learning that he was in the care of a maternal 
aunt, took no further notice of him. It was 
not until he felt somewhat the infirmity of age, 
that his thoughts turned again to his brother’s 
child, with the resolve to make him the suc- 
cessor to his business, and the heir of his 
fortune. It was this that had brought Frank 
Hartley from the village in Maryland, where 
his aunt resided, and from the friends among 
whom his earliest days were passed. 

In the dingy bachelor establishment of Mr. 
Hartley, senior, everything moved with the 
greatest regularity and punctuality. Breakfast, 
dinner, and tea were served at the same hour, 
day after day, and month after month. At7 
o’clock in the morning, Frank was expected to 
present himself in the little parlor, where the 
breakfast-table was spread, and where his uncle 
invariably sat in heavy gold spectacles, reading 
the morning’s news; and at eleven o’clock in 
the evening, he lit his candle and retired to his 
scantily furnished chamber in the third story, 
with its brown calico curtains, white counter- 
pane, and heavy black bureau. 

Heavily enough passed the interval between 
eight o’clock A. M. and eleven o’clock P. M. 
during the first few months, to our poor student, 
and bright was the gleam shed by the letters 
from home that came to cheer these gloomy 
hours. Frank had numerous correspondents. 
His aunt wrote, and Emily and a score of 
village friends; so he knew all that passed at 
home, in the village, at Hampton, and all the 
country round. 

When Emily told him of the projected visit to 
Washington, Frank heartily sympathized with 
her, and several letters passed between them 
full of the subject. And then Emily’s letters 
came with the Washington postmark, and were 
full of Washington life. There was a descrip- 
tion of the avenues and the Capitol, and the 
President’s house, and the Patent Office, and a 
great many other wonders. She had been to 
Mount Vernon; she had seen the Fresident; 
she had been in the Supreme Court where the 
judges wear black gowns, and look so dignified ; 


and in both Houses of Congress, where there 
was no great amount of dignity. Of all places, 
Emily said, Washington was the most charming. 
It was so delightful to see the officers in uniform, 
and foreign ministers, and attachés ; and so many 
fine ladies and gentlemen, and so many odd ones 
too, from all parts of the Union. It was delight- 
ful to go tothe President’s levees, and still more 
to those brilliant parties where one sees every- 
body that has pretensions to being anybody. 

It was evident her inexperienced little head 
was quite turned, and no wonder, if the ac- 
counts Master Frank received were true. ‘You 
should have seen Emily at Mrs. Adam’s, on 
Thursday evening,’ wrote Ned Tomlinson ; 
“she was, decidedly, the prettiest girl in the 
room, the observed of all observers. You ought 
to see the honorables doing the agreeable to her, 
bald-headed old fellows, ’pon honor.” 

Frank read her name, Miss Emily W » a8 
among the guests at the Russian ambassador’s, 
There 
was a full description of her dress in the Wash- 





who gave the great ball of the season. 
ington “ Mirror.” How charming she must have 
looked! How Frank would like to have seen 
her at the 
ple white, with scarce any ornament in her 
He wondered how she would 


Russian ambassador’s, in sim- 
glossy dark hair. 
look at Mrs. Brinton’s, a lady who gave hand- 
some parties, and whose house Frank visited a 
great deal; for his uncle, satisfied with his 
application to his books, began to loosen the 
tight rein which he had at first kept on the 
he went a good deal into 
society, which very much, and 
where he was a prodigious favorite. She was 
certainly prettier than Miss Clara Wenthinell, 
with great black eyes, and curly black hair, and 
very red cheeks ; she was quite as witty as Miss 
Caroline Roberett ; but Frank debated whether 
Miss Mary Benson, with very arch eyes of an 
uncertain color, and a profusion of light brown 
hair, and a thousand nameless winning ways, 
was not altogether more attractive than Emily. 

Indeed, if the truth must be told, Frank was 
so taken up with Miss Benson as not to observe 
that Emily’s letters now came but seldom; and 
was not at all jealous to see the name of a Mr. 
Euston creeping into them, the Hon. Charles 
Euston, of Alabama. Frank constantly saw 
his name in the reports of Congressional pro- 
ceedings, and read some pretty fierce attacks on 
him, in a journal politically opposed. Perhaps 
he was not sorry to be rid of the task of reply- 
ing to them. 

Master Frank, we have above hinted, chose 
to imagine himself in love with Miss Bensoa, 


young man, and 


he enjoyed 
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This passion lasted for three months, and our 
hero deemed himself a model of constancy. 

But who can resist fate? Frank was cured 
of this passion by falling in love with a lady 
quite unlike Miss Benson, a lady of the Flora 
Mcelvor style. 

While this passion was at its height, Frank 
received a letter from Mr. Worthington, speak- 
ing of Emily’s marriage to Mr. Euston. It in- 
closed an elegant little note from Emily herself. 
One could almost tell, from the appearance of 
that note, that she blushed when she wrote it. 
It only said to Frank, her dear and early friend, 
that she would be happy, very happy, if he 
could be at her wedding. 

It must be confessed that these letters gave 
Mr. Frank some uneasiness; not that he was in 
love with Emily—oh, no; how should he be? 
He knew her too well, that intelligent, trusting, 
warm-hearted girl. She was but a woman, not 
a goddess; a very different person from Miss 
Digby, so grand and mysterious, with large 
beautifully rounded arms, and dark eyes of such 
unfathomable depth; oh, she was a person to 
love indeed. Still Frank felt uncomfortable. 
He experienced a vague sense of loss, or loss of 
something loved and cherished, he pined a little, 
and for nearly aweek the charms of Miss Digby 
had not their wonted power over him. 

Frank did not go to Emily’s wedding. He 
wrote to her wishing her a great deal of hap- 
piness, and read the announcement of her 
marriage in the papers with praiseworthy com- 
posure. He even determined to throw himself 
at the feet of Miss Digby, who was about ten 
years his senior, on that very evening, pour out 
his bursting heart, and beg that queen to con- 
tinue in her maiden condition until he, Frank, 
should be the successful lawyer he hoped to be, 
and then to bless him with her divine self. 

Miss Digby never looked more royal than at 
Mrs. Bingham’s, on that very night, and Frank 
felt his hour was come. He would lead the 
lady of his heart into the conservatory that 
opened out of the ball-room, and there, away 
from the heat and crowd, and glaring lights, 
under the deep sky with its silent stars, he 
would pour out his love, and receive his fate. 

But, alas for human resolves! As Frank, 
with Miss Digby on his arm, passed into the 
conservatory, a little angel, in the most delicate 
pink, with the fairest neck in the world, and 
brightest eyes and smile, with a face where 
‘‘the lily and the rose” ever vied for the 
mastery, brushed out from among the flowers 
like a scared partridge, and disappeared among 
Poor Miss Digby! from that 


the dancers. 








moment her influence waned. The conserva- 
tory was not the scene of that passionate 
declaration, which, like millions of other things, 
was near being, but was not. If the stars that 
are ever peering down on this restless earth, 
and winking away in their silent mysterious 
manner, expected anything of the kind, they 
were disappointed ; though doubtless they could 
console themselves for their loss by looking into 
the odd doings of mortals other than those we 
are concerned with in the present story. 
(To be continued.) 





TREATMENT OF SERVANTS. 


In the everyday intercourse betwixt master and 
servant there is much room for improvement, 
and here the master can at once apply the neces- 
sary remedy. How came it to pass that the cor- 
dial bond of affection which at one time existed 
between the master and servant is being gradu- 
ally weakened, and estrangement and feelings 
akin to hostility taking its place? How is it that 
their interests are no longer regarded by either 
party as identical? The servant little concerned 
as to the thriving of the master ; the master caring 
but little, or at least exhibiting no anxiety as to 
the mental or social improvement of the servant. 
Both feel that the connection is one with little of 
that mutual respect which is essential for ce- 
menting the delicate relation of master and ser- 
vant. The feeling of self-respect in the servant 
is not unfrequently blunted by the domineering 
tone in which the master gives orders, or the 
angry gusts of passion in which he occasionally 
indulges, perhaps for a comparatively trivial 
fault, mistake, or misunderstanding of orders. 
Nothing tends more to demoralize the character 
of the laboring classes than to deaden and destroy 
the sense of self-respect—a feeling which should 
be fostered in the minds of every one, being the 
most potent in guiding all, but especially the 
young and untutored in the world, in the paths 
of duty and morality. Self-respect and a feeling 
of independence in the servant should never be 
trenched upon by the master; and that servant 
will, as a rule, be the most faithful who is the 
least disposed to cringe or submit to a master 
who treats his servants as if they were of a dif- 
ferent order of beings, forgetful that physically, 
mentally, and morally, as a class, they stand 
upon an equality; and the social difference in 
their position, so far from being a reason for as- 
sumption, should be with every generous mind 
the strongest argument for forbearance and even 
kindness. 














THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A NUMBER OF GODEY'S 


LADY’S 


BOOK. 


ADDRESSED PARTICULARLY TO BORROWERS, HAVING BEEN TAKEN DOWN IN SHORT-HAND 
FROM A NARRATION MADE BY ITSELF, WHEN THE UNFORTUNATE CREATURE 
WAS IN A DILAPIDATED STATE, FROM THE TREATMENT RECEIVED 
AT THE HANDS OF CRUEL OPPRESSORS, 


You must not suppose that I was always the { schoolmaster, a quiet, unpresuming little man, 


wretched, coverless, soiled, dog’s-eared, and torn 
object you see. I was as fair a creature when 
I lay in sheets, after having my birth at the 
printer’s, as ever was seen; and when I left 
the binder’s, who had dressed me with a deal of 
skill, a more fashionable, respectable, and at- 
tractive piece of literature, “though I say it 
who shouldn’t say it,” was not to be found. 
My engravings were admitted to be unique and 
inimitable; my music was sparkling and deli- 
cious; my model cottages were fit for the resi- 
dence of any family ; and there was no limit to 
my valuable hints on housekeeping and domestic 
work, to say nothing of my inimitable patterns, 
as well as the instruction and amusement I was 
prepared to impart to all honored by my ac- 
quaintance. I was an intellectual individual. 
I knew it; I surveyed my own cover with a 
proper degree of pride, a little abated, however, 
by the reflection that I could be bought and sold 
for twenty-five cents. I felt that I was worth, 
at least, a dollar; and to dispose of me for less 
was a poor reward for all my wit and wisdom. 

After having been dressed by the binder, 
myself with eighty thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine companions were carried over to 
the publication office, where we were enveloped 
in substantial wrappers, legibly directed. Shortly 
after, I was placed, along with many others, in 
a mail-bag, to be taken to the post-office. I 
speedily found myself on my way, and after the 
usual vicissitudes of travel, arrived at my spot 
of destination. I cannot detail any incidents on 
the road, being obliged to keep very quiet, lest 
my cover might be crumpled or creased. You 
may see that I was anxious, from a pardonable 
dash of coquetry in my composition, to make an 
impression. 

I arrived at my spot of destination, but instead 
of being handed at once to my rightful owner, 
was quietly put away by one of the postmaster’s 
clerks, who occupied two days in my perusal. 
This being over, he slipped on my cover very 
dextrously, and handed me to the gentleman 
whose name I bore. The latter was the village 
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with a large head and an expression of deep 
melancholy on his countenance. He took me 
hastily, and quietly thrust me into the capacious 
pocket of his great-coat, amidst a lot of miscel- 
laneous papers. All of these I found to be quite 
respectable and unassuming, except a tailor’s 
bill, that took great airs upon itself because it 
happened to have a receipt upon it. Before I 
could do more than exchange the compliments 
of the day with any of these, I was compelled 
to leave; for scarcely had the schoolmaster 
reached the door of his house, than he was 
assailed by a pert little girl. 

‘Please, Mr. Slocum,” said the juvenile 
messenger, “sister Lucy says she expects to 
have the ‘Lady’s Book’ to-day, if it’s come, 
and she’ll send it to Mrs. Pinchem, right away, 
to-morrow or next day.” 

“Tell Miss Lucy,” replied the pedagogue, 
“that as soon as I have glanced over it, she 
shall have it.” 

** How soon may I come over?” 

** In about half an hour.” 

* Oh, sir! couldn’t you let her have it sooner?” 

Well, I’ll try ;” and, on receipt of this 
promise, away sped the child. 

“Upon my word, Miss Ashgrove,” said the 
schoolmaster, as he sat down at his desk, and 
began to open the tops of my pages with the 
blade of a very stout but exceedingly venerable 
jack-knife; “upon my word, Miss, you are a 
nice young lady! Here you are, an heiress in 
a small way, spending yearly, on folly, more 
money than would suffice to support me; and 
yet, you borrow my monthly copy of the ‘ Lady’s 
Book,’ the copy I have to pay for. Well, well, 
it can’t be helped, I dare say.” 

£o saying, the unfortunate schoolmaster began 
to read, and was soon immersed in one of my 
articles. In this employment, which, by his 
sparkling eyes, appeared to be a pleasant one, 
he was several times interrupted by Miss Lucy’s 
messenger, who came to inquire if I could be 
had yet, and, towards the close of his task, by 
numerous others, bent upon the same errand. 
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At length, he gave up in despair, and resigned 
all pretensions to me. At that instant I was 
grasped by two at once—Miss Lucy’s sister 
taking me by the top, and another by the bottom, 
and so zealously did the combatants pull, that I 
felt myself not only in pain, but in great danger. 
Mr. Slocum settled the matter, by giving me 
according to promise, and I left him, never to 
look on his face again. 

After many stoppages to examine my pictures, 
my bearer carried me into the presence of Miss 
Ashgrove. No sooner had the young lady seen 
me, than she uttered an exclamation of delight, 
and seizing me hastily, managed to tear a piece 
of my cover, to my great discomfiture. However, 
I forgave her even this, for my vanity was 
gratified at the admiration she bestowed upon 
my plates, and the delight she evinced on the 
perusal of my stories and essays; though, I must 
confess I felt an uneasy sensation as I looked 
at her, arising doubtless from the schoolmaster’s 
previous remarks. The dislike thus infused into 
me, received further strength, from a conversa- 
tion which occurred between her and a young 
lady visitor, who entered the room a few 
minutes after. 

*T came to ask you,” said the new-comer, 
‘to assist me in making dresses for poor Mrs. 
Bird’s little girls. You know they are nearly 
destitute of clothing, from their mother’s long 
sickness ; and Mr. Lenox has given me enough 
calico from his store to clothe them decently. 
Can you spare the necessary time ?” 

* Not just now, Mary, because I want to finish 
the ‘Lady’s Book,’ so as to send it to Mrs. 
Pinchem, who is waiting for it.” 

* Indeed, Lucy, you are very kind, though as 
Mrs. Pinchem is a reading woman, and can 
afford it, she ought to subscribe for a copy of her 
own. I intend to subscribe for the ‘ Book’ 
myself, in January. Father says that he has 
seen it, and approves of it so much as to permit 
me to become its monthly recipient.” 

“Why, Mary Field, I am astonished!” ex- 
claimed Lucy. “Are you going to spend three 
dollars for the ‘Lady’s Book,’ when there are 
so many other purposes to which the money can 
be applied ?” 

“TI certainly am; I wish the ‘ Book,’ which 
contains abundance of useful and entertaining 
matter; and I cannot get it without paying for it.” 

* What folly! Do as I do—borrow it. This 
is Mr. Slocum’s copy, and I have it first, then 
Mrs. Pinchem, and so on down. I believe there 





are twenty-eight on Mr. Slocum’s list; but you 
can always come over here, and we can read it 
together before any one else.” 
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“No, I thank you, I prefer reading my own 
copy. But how does Mr. Slocum take this sum- 
mary appropriation of his goods and chattels ?” 

** I’m sure I cannot tell; but he knows better 
than to say anything. He’d soon find himself 
in trouble; Mr. Pinchem and father are both 
school directors, and I could soon make him 
lose his situation.” 

**Lucy, I am really sorry to hear you speak 
thus. What! injure a man because he hesitated 
to suffer you to use his property as freely as 
though it were your own ?” 

* But, it is only a book.” 

* Very true, anc that yonder is only a bonnet. 
How would you like to have that passing from 
head to head, when it came from the milliner, 
being borrowed in turn by all the girls of the 
village.” 

** Yes, but a bonnet is a necessary.” 

** And the * Lady’s Book’ becomes a neces- 
sary very soon; it is mental food. If it bea 
luxury only, so much the worse. What right 
have you to indulge in a luxury paid for by 
another?” 

**Why, I declare, how nonsensically you do 
talk. I won’t dispute with you. All I know 
is that as long as I can get the ‘ Lady’s Book’ 
for nothing, I don’t intend to pay for it.” 

Some desultory conversation took place, some 
time after which I was surrendered to the mes- 
senger of Mrs. Pinchem. 

I have neither time nor inclination to narrate 
my travels in detail. It is enough to know 
that at each stage of my progress, I lost some 
portion of my grace and beauty. At one house, 
1 would find the face of one of my plates, 
smudged with candy from a child’s fingers; at 
another, the eyes of a lady in the fashion plate 
was ornamented with an enormous pair of spec- 
tacles; at a third, my cover was taken entirely 
off, leaving me in a distressing state of nudity. 
One visit would lose me a leaf, another a plate. 
My model cottages and I parted company at an 
early stage of my journey; and my music got 
enamoured of a piano at my fifth stopping-place, 
and shamefully deserted me forever. The great 
gap you see in one of my pages was occasioned 
by the scissors of a young lady, who clipped out 
a beautiful poem, by Mrs. Neal, for her scrap- 
book. The brown mark on one of my corners 
came from the hot ashes of a cigar. Every 
step that I took was marked with fresh indig- 
nity and additional mutilation; while one care- 
ful housewife, to complete my degradation, after 
she had read my contents, used me as a duster, 
to remove the ashes from the hearth. Thus I 
have gone, in silent misery, from hand to hand ; 
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and here I am, prematurely old, and ready to 
fall to pieces from continued ill treatment. 

But my final words shall not be vain ones. I 
call upon Mr. Godey to employ a corps of 
Yankee inventors, to hatch him up some plan 
whereby scenes of like nature shall be pre- 
vented. When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for people to borrow boot- 
jacks, salt, or cucumbers, let boot-jacks, salt, or 
cucumbers be loaned. But let indignant sub- 
scribers to the “ Lady’s Book” declare their 
independence of borrowers, telling their tor- 
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mentors to follow the example of Mary Field, 
and subscribe for themselves ; let them— 

Alas! I must cease to declaim. I have long 
been kept together only by a stitch in the back, 
and this a mischievous urchin is about to sever. 
In a few moments I shall become a mere heap 
of loose leaves, and my dog’s-ears and despair 
will be sent with my remnants to the nearest 
grocer’s. He is undoing the thread—no! he is 
about to cut it; the cold steel brings a shiver 
over my rickety frame; it touches the thread— 
Groo-ucH! it is cut. Fi 
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Amonc the items in Queen Mary’s wardrobe 
inventory, we observe “ane little hat of black 
taffety, embroidered all over with gold, with a 
black feather and gold band. Another hat of 
black taffety, embroidered with silver, one of 
black velvet, embroidered with silver, and 
one of white crisp (crape); also a little gray 
felt hat, embroidered with gold and red silk, 
with a feather of red and yellow,” the royal 
colors of Scotland. These belonged to her 
riding-attire; but she had also a rich variety 
of hoods, coifs, cauls, bonnets, and cornettes 
of velvet, damask, crape, and other costly 
materials, embroidered with gold, silver, silk, 
and pearls; with these she wore her regal 
frontlet of jeweler’s work and gems. Her veils 
were for the most part of crape, passamented 
with borders of gold, embroidery, and pearls. 
The following quaintly described article of 
oriental luxury in Mary’s wardrobe inventory 
appears to have been an anticipation of the 
modern parasol, for defending her face from the 
too ardent rays of the sun: ‘A little canopy of 
cramoisy satin, of three-quarters long, furnished 
with fringes and fassis made of gold and cra- 
moisy silk, with many little painted buttons, 
serving to bear shadow afore the Queen.” 
Another of these fanciful hand-canopies was 
made of silver damask and carnation silk, 
fringed with carnation and silver. 

She had six-and-thirty pairs of silver shoes, 
laced and passamented with gold and silver, 
besides mulis or slippers in great variety. Her 
gloves were of the gauntlet form, fringed and 
embroidered with gold, silver, colored silks, and 
small pearls. Her hose were silk, stocked with 
gold or silver; but she did not disdain the use 
of Guernsey worsett for winter wear. She had 
short cloaks of black velvet, embroidered with 
silver, and of white satin, embroidered and 
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fringed with gold; a Highland mantle of black 
frieze, passamented with gold, and lined with 
black taffety; a blue Highland mantle and a 
white Highland mantle. 

Her gowns, vaskinis, skirts, sleeves, doublets, 
and vardingales were very costly, but not so 
numerous as those of her good sister of England, 
who rejoiced in the possession of two thousand 
magnificent dresses. Mary Stuart’s wardrobe 
contained but fifty, of surpassing richness and 
elegance. The first in her inventory is a “robe- 
royal of purple velvet, embroidered about with 
gold and furred with spotted ermine. A long 
loose gown, white satin, the breasts thereof lined 
with a breadth of cloth-of-silver, and passa- 
mented about with a broad passament of silver. 
A loose gown of cramoisie satin, lang tailit, 
lined in the breasts with frosted cloth of gold, 
with a broad band of gold about the same. Ane 
high-neckit lang-tailit gown of thin incarnit 
(carnation colored) taffety, with long and short 
sleeves, passamented over the body with silver 
passaments, and small cordons of silver and blue 
silk.”” This dress, from the lightness of the 
material, was evidently for summer wear. She 
had also a long-tailed high-neckit gown of layn 
(woolen manufacture), sewit (meaning em- 
broidered), with silver and white silk, laich- 
neckit with burlettes—that is to say, made low in 
the bodice, trimmed with stuffed rolls of the 
same material. A white satin lang-tailed high- 
neckit gown, passamented all over with gold; 
one of blue damask, passamented all over with 
silver; one of aurange damask, with silver; one 
of cloth of silver, frosted with gold on green 
velvet; another of cloth of gold, embroidered 
with silver, grounded with purple satin, made 
low in the bodice, and trimmed with a geit, or 
edging lace, of gold. 
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TWO CHAPTERS FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

Then, breaking into tears, “‘ Dear God!” she cried, “and 
must we see 

All blissful things depart from us, or ere we go to thee? 

We cannot guess thee in the wood, or feel thee in the 
wind! 

Our cedars must fall round us ere we see the light behind! 

Ay, sooth, we feel too strong in weal to weed thee on that 
road! 

But, woe being come, the soul is dumb that crieth not 
on ‘ God.’”” Mrs. BROWNING. 


I po not remember my mother; I was so 
young when she died that I cannot be said to 
have “ lost” that which I was never conscious of 
possessing. As far as care and tender thought- 
fulness can go, her place was fully supplied in 
my eldest sister, Rachel; my only sister—my 
only relative, indeed—for I should have told you 
that it was my father’s death, when I was but a 
fortnight old, which gave my mother the shock 
from which she never recovered. So, you see 
that I lay in my very cradle with the shadow of 
grief and loneliness above me. 

But there was the presence of an angel to 
brighten all things, though the shadow never 
quite passed away, only grew transparent and 
mistlike as I came to recognize the goodness 
and purity of my sister in every act and word 
of her life; she was never merry, but always 
cheerful and contented. She never laughed 
aloud, and I can remember far back in her 
girlhood ; but I never sought her eyes without 
finding that calm, bright smile that I did not see 
elsewhere. I have come to know its meaning 
now; it was the token of a spirit at peace with 
itself, and trustful as a child towards our Father 
in Heaven. 

He cared for us as he has promised to care for 
the fatherless. We never had abundance; but 
we never knew absolute want. All came to me 
through my ministering angel. There was a 
time when she stoor to me in His place, when 
I looked no further for happiness—for example, 
for light, knowledge, daily bread—so it came; 
that what I would not see in wilful blindness 


Ile taught me. 

Others could see Rachel’s goodness, and purity, 
and tender, loving kindness as well as her child; 
that was what she always called me, and I knew 
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She was 
sought in marriage, and she decame a wife; that 


myself as such always in thought. 


was my first real trouble. J believe now it was 
jealousy, that bitter, and at times fierce feeling, 
with which I at first looked upon this change. 
She had belonged to me, to me only, so many 
years; and I had no one else to love. I had 
never made friends and companions of my own 
age, as other children do; she was enough to fill 
my heart. 

Many would have thought it a fortanate change 
for me; every one who troubled themselves about 
me at all probably did. Our single room, which 
had been *‘ home” so many years, was exchanged 
for a neat and tastefully furnished house in a 
new, bright quarter of the city, where there were 
squares and shade-trees, and a glimpse of the 
river from an upper room. We were no longer 
obliged to steal our moments for recreation from 
the endless toil of the needle; and I can yet 
recollect the thrill of satisfaction with which I 
shut myself in that upper room (it was but partly 
furnished and unwashed then) with a book, and 
the recollection that I might stay there until it 
was finished if I chose, or, when hurrying through 
the square, with its bits of velvet lawn and cool, 
fragrant paths, I remembered that no task-work 
awaited me, and I was free to loiter in the shadow 
or in the sun. 

My new brother was very kind and indulgent 
to us both ; but I did not think he loved Rachel 
as he should have done. It was such a quiet, 
undemonstrative affection; at least, it seemed 
so to me when I knew that there was no one like 
her in the whole wide world! He was kind to 
me, as belonging to her, not for myself; that I 
always felt. I did not care for that, though. I 
knew, as well as he did, or the new friends that 
now claimed a share in my treasure, that I was 
unlovely, that all the beauty with which she 
might invest me wasin her lovingeyes. I knew 
I was dark, and plain, and shy—though that is 
scarcely the word. I felt indifferent, as I here 
told you, even to this kind brother, to all save 
Rachel. 

So, we lived three, four years; and I was a 
woman, retaining all the peculiarities of the 
child. I had read, read incessantly; but of the 
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forms of education I know nothing. J had not 
a single accomplishment, except that I could 
barely accompany myself in a few simple ballads. 
I understood Rachel better now; the interest and 
love which she withheld from casual acquaint- 
ances, and those who sought to come nearer, for 
her husband and myself, and the humble watch- 
fulness which had ever kept her “‘ unspotted from 
the world.” 

Then came a second blow; still I had not 
learned the lesson. A new love rose up between 
us, stronger, if possible, than the first, and far 
more absorbing. There had been but one thing 
wanting to make that tranquil home-life perfect 
to them; I wanted nothing, nothing—oh, my 
Father, not even thee! 

I had learned in time to accustom myself to 
share my sister’s love; to see her eyes brighten 
when evening came, and the book or work was 
laid away to watch for him; to see her sit beside 
him, her hand laid in his; to go quietly away, 
and leave them alone together, knowing that, 
when the morning came, and the business of the 
day called him away, my claim was the same as 
in those dear old times ; but now, when I stood 
in the darkened room, pale and silent, with the 
anxiety and the cruel fear I had endured alone, 
and saw her lying there, so fair, so helpless, 
looking up to him with a new tenderness, for 
the sake of the feeble, wailing infant he held so 
unskilfully, yet so proudly, I felt the old fierce- 
ness rise up again, ten times stronger, until it 
became almost a death hatred of the two, father 
and child. I was forgotten, forgotten, when I had 
suffered so much! He had been calm through 
all; and now that frail, puny creature was to 
absorb all that he had graciously left me hereto- 
fore! 

I have always been called gentle. I believe I 
am so naturally; but then I set my teeth (I con- 
fess it in helpless humility now), and prayed for 
that child to die! Yes, I was a murderess at 
heart! I, who had never known anything but 
love and kindness from either of them, prayed 
that the full cup held to their lips might be 
dashed away before they had tasted it. 

Perhaps I was mad at the moment; it may be 
that the torture of agonizing anxiety, the sudden 
revulsion when they told me Rachel would live, 
had turned my brain. I have hoped so since, 
that it might not be imputed to me as sin; yet 
sin it was, eyen though not of that dye. I had 
sinned all my life long in my idolatry! 

After awhile, she saw me. Perhaps she read 
some suffering in my face; but she signed me to 
come near, and stoop down, that she might kiss 
my lips. She did not think of herself even then, 
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for I caught the words “poor sister!” in the 
parting whisper of exhaustion. 

She took one of those little, wandering hands 
(the child was lying beside her then), and feebly 
guided it to my cheek as I knelt down by the 
bed; I shrank one instant from the touch, and 
then I accepted all her meaning, and all—all 
that I could then foresee of my future life. I 
put away the taunting, treacherous temptation ; 
and the second prayer of my life was for forgive- 
ness of the first. 

Yet for months the fear that the first, not the 
last, was heard, clouded all the joy I came to feel 
in my boy’s babyhood. Rachel always spoke of 
him as our child, and consulted me in everything 
pertaining to him. Perhaps she guessed a past 
of the truth, and wished to make me feel that I 
had no diminution of her love to fear; that was 
not a part of my punishment. 

The upper room was furnished now, and she 
made it her nursery; here we passed the morn- 
ing always, her work-table drawn to the window, 
for that one glimpse of the river, seen over the 
sea of roofs, and the waving of the trees in the 
green park beyond. I can see her, as plainly 
as if I had just left her there, sitting in the sha- 
dow of the muslin curtain, paler, though scarcely 
older than when she was my sister Rachel, pausing 
from the tiny ruffle, or the long, flowing robe, to 
look with such unutterable mother-love into the 
large, grave eyes of the child, lying on my knee, 
or rising to temper the sunshine or the fresh air 
to the little sleeper in his cradle. 

It is not true that love is blinded to the slow 
approach of disease; I saw it first. I saw it 
before the husband, secure in his longed-for 
happiness; before the physician, who came often 
to see the child; before the friends, who agreed 
that “ Mrs. Morton looked delicate, really very 
delicate, since the birth of her infant.”” I knew 
it; but I would not confess to myself what I 
knew, and what she herself began to feel rather 
than understand. 

It was a gradual, silent fading; death could 
have no harsher message to one whose life had 
been so pure and lovely. She lived to teach 
her child his earliest prayers, to hear from her 
sick-room the patter of little feet going about 
the house, the musical mt emured call with which 
he Sought her vainly in accustomed places. I 
never left her; even the child, who had come 
to be a part of her, could not entice me away. 
She did not exact a promise in his behalf; she 
never seemed to doubt the future, or my own, 
placed in her husband’s hands. 

It was all over at last; the shutters were 
closed, the rooms made very straight and formal ; 
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strangers went about with a mockery of stillness 
that was harder for me to bear than mirth would 
have been, as I sat with my boy in the upper 
room, pierced to the heart by his unconscious 
prattle of “mamma.” Poor, poorchild! When 
that mother, who would have been so much to 
his childhood, and who knew, better than I, my 
Rachel—my all—was lying, with softly closed 
eyes and folded hands, dumb to his sweet plead- 
ing, dumb to my passionate lamentation, and to 
the silent kisses that her husband pressed, with 
quivering lips, upon her white, gleaming fore- 
head, set forever with the signet of peace. 

I saw then, even in the selfishness of my own 
sorrow, how I had avenged him, how much he 
must have loved her always, how the struggle 
to resign what was so dear to him had worn 
upon him. There were lines of suffering about 
his mouth, veining his hollow temples. He 
stooped as if he had suddenly grown old as he 
went about the house; and his hand trembled 
as he caressed her child, lying in his breast. 

My grief, like my love, though selfish, was 
calculating. I did not once think of my future, 
except of the void that her absence would ever 
make. It came like a flash upon me that this 
could no longer be my home, and that I had no 
other dependence. 

There are different ways of cherishing the 
dead. I would have tokens of them always in 
my sight, their memory be familiar as a house- 
hold word. There was not a chair in which 
she was accustomed to sit, not a book that she 
had delighted in, but had a double dearness to 
me now. It was different with my sister’s hus- 
band; he would bury his dead out of his sight. 
He could not lie where everything reminded 
him continually of his loss; besides that, his 
health, never strong, was unsettled by his sor- 
row, and he had accepted the advice of his 
physician—* a sea voyage”—the forlorn hope 
of the consumptive, before he spoke to me. 

**We_ could not go on living here together in 
any case,” he said. (I knew so little of the 
world that Iwondered why.) ‘ Andif I return, 
this would not be the place for me, this home 
that she arranged, these rooms, ‘furnished with 
reference only to her choice.’ ” 

And yet he was willing to give them up to fhe 
desecration of strangers. If I had been their 
possessor, and unable to bear the sight of them, 
1 would have bolted the doors, and let them 
crumble to dust before such unhallowed touch 
and tread should have profaned them ; but then 

* Such things be, and will again; 
Women cannot judge for men !” 


1 nad no right even to speak against his decision. 
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I submitted because I was helpless; he arranged 
it all. Iwas to go to his brother’s in his ab- 
sence, who was made the guardian of his child; 
and when he returned—“ Ah,” he said, “it 
would be time enough to decide then !”” 

I was to be with her child, to have him all as 
my own ; and I acquiesced in this double depend- 
ence. Mrs. John Morton and her daughters 
were the least of my likings. Our previous 
homeliness of living, our “ poverty” they choose 
to call it, had barbed many a shaft, which Ra- 
chel’s gentle nature had made powerless, but, 
passing her, rankled in my recollection. Mr. 
John Morton was an older and richer man than 
his brother. He was cold and self-absorbed, his 
wife worldly and ambitious, his daughters—well, 
I had always avoided them; but there was no 
help for it now. I could not leave my darling, 
Rachel’s child, alone among them. 

The house was “ for sale, furnished ;” so said 
numberless advertisements, which I hunted out 
of the morning papers to try and force myself 
into familiarity with the fact. I hate this mo- 
dern fashion of a transfer of penates, this selling 
associations and remembrances beyond all price! 
this taking up the thread of another destiny to 
weave with one’s inner life, unconscious griefs 
and longings, pains and pleasures. I wonder 
that phantoms do not dispute the possession, 
and ghosts of loves and hatreds that have been 
born and died there, surrounded by their silent 
witnesses, do not haunt and vex the rash 
intruder! 

No one can dream what I suffered. Those 
rooms still shadowed by her presence, the cradle 
in which she had rocked her child, the very 
drawers that held her wardrobe, the very bed 
on which she died, all so sacred to me that I 
passed the doors with a suffocating gasp, all 
thrown open to the mocking sunshine, the care- 
less eyes, the criticism, the depreciation of idle, 
vulgar curiosity! It was cruel to leave the task 
to me! 

I learned my lesson by rote, and repeated it 
mechanically : ‘‘ This is the parlor, ladies ; you 
will see that the carpets are almost new. The 
pictures do not go with the house (her portrait 
had hung amongthem). The dining-room is on 
the same floor; Mr. Morton keeps his silver. 
Would you like to go up stairs?” Oh, how I 
hated those curious, cautious eyes that peered 
everywhere, searching for defects, and spying 
out deficiencies we had never dreamed of! But 
then it was our home; tc them only a “ furnished 
house for sale !” 

One day, when I had been goaded beyond 
endurance by this depreciation, which was their 
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part, I turned suddenly, like a stag at bay, and 
raised my eyes, full and flashing, into the speak- 
er’s face. She wasa young, thoughtless, fashion- 
ably dressed woman ; and she had expected and 
desired a more elegant establishment. Gene- 
rally, I went my round, and scarcely knew, when 
I had closed the door upon them, whether they 
were young or old, gentle or simple; but I saw 
this party distinctly. And when I said, in an- 
swer to some careless slur upon the room and 
its appointments: *“*‘ Hush! this was my sister’s 
nursery!” I could have stamped my foot at them, 
and closed the door upon them all if I had dared. 
The gentleman said: “ For shame, Florence !” 
at the same moment. Perhaps he saw the blood 
mounting to my forehead, that they were stirring 
the depths beneath. I saw him glance at my deep 
mourning-dress, and then at his sister; and I 
thanked him with a look, as if I had always 
known him, for the first thoughtful deference 
that any one of them had ever extended to me. 

They took the home after all; I heard it more 
calmly than I once could have thought. I was 
thankful that my task was over, that the bitter 
parting, this second parting with my sister, was 
at hand; they were to come in three days’ time. 
Mr. Morton had sailed; and I was to have all 
things in readiness for them. 

Imagine those three days of gloomy preparation, 
laying her books, her work, her wardrobe care- 
fully aside, the dressing-gown, the embroidered 
slippers, shaped to her delicate feet, the hand- 
kerchiefs she had pressed to her lips so often to 
still the secret pain, the lawn caps, whose lace 
borders had pressed her wasted cheeks through 
restless days and nights! I had all my agony, 
ali my loss over again and again. 

Mr. John Morton particularly requested that 
I would not leave the house to the woman in 
attendance. Something might be forgotten or 
omitted that had been promised to the new- 
comers ; and Mr. Morton, who had closed the 
sale, was particular even to a fraction where his 
word was passed. 

“The gentleman particularly requested that 
he might find the house in perfect order, Miss 
Lawrence; and you will oblige me by seeing 
that it is so. I will send a carriage for you and 
the trunks in the afternoon ; there is no neces- 
sity for the boy to come before then.” 

I understood her perfectly well, as she stood 
in the hall, saying this slowly. She meant: 
** You are to be under my orders, and you might 
as well understand it first as last.” 

“As for the boy, he will be in my way, at 
any rate. I will not be plagued with him before 
it is necessary.” 





She was a fair, fine-looking person, dressed 
in the deepest and most expensive mourning for 
the wife of her brother-in-law. Mourning was 
fashionable and becoming; her daughters, who 
were blondes, wore it also, but lightened by costly 
lace and flowers, as if nature even needed or 
brought forth the dreariness of black foliage and 
blossoms! and an endless, irritating profusion 
of bugles and pendants that glistened as they 
went out upon the pavement. I hated them 
more than ever for the mockery, and felt for an 
instant that I could throw off my own close, 
sombre garments, and choose the brightest, gayest 
colors, to shame them for assuming the livery 
of a grief they could not feel. 

I did more than was expected of me. I took 
the fragrant linen from the drawers—I had 
helped my sister set every stitch in the broad 
hems, and smooth delicate seams—oh! how 
could he part with them ?—and made the bed, 
smooth and fair, for those that were to enter in 
to her labors. Even my boy’s cradle—he had 
outgrown it now—was prepared for other dim- 
pled limbs to rest upon. Her husband, wrapped 
in his own sorrow, and naturally unobservant 
of the “trifles that make the sum of human 
things,” had not thought to offer me even my 
sister’s work-table, and I could not ask for what 
I felt to be my right. I left it standing open 
beside the window; I took a piece of unfinished 
work, and laid down upon it, torturing myself 
with the home look that the whole room pre- 
sented when I turned to leave it for the last 
time. I saw that the fires were replenished, 
that the hearths were swept clean. I laid the 
cheerful round table with my own hands, with 
bright china and clear sparkling glass; that table 
alone was a welcome to the new household. 

It pleased me to do all this, but I did not do 
it to give them pleasure; it was the refinement 
of all I was suffering. I crowned my own lone- 
liness in imagining their cheerful ingathering 
that night; the laughter and the jests of their 
first essay at “‘ being a family,” that gay child- 
wife in my Rachel’s seat, her merry romping 
child cradled on my boy’s pillow ! 

When all was done, I shut myself up with 
him in my sister’s room, to await Mrs. Morton’s 
summons. I was worn with unusual bodily 
exertion, and my mind had been overstrained 
for months; this waiting chafed me. I did not 
wish to talk with myself yet, not till I had time 
to realize the change in its full extent. What I 
had done all day, had been partly in this spirit. 
I laid my close bonnet with its long black veil 
upon the bed, and drew the heavy folds of my 
shawl closer around me, as I shivered in the 
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gloom and stillness that had settled down upon 
the house. Why did not Mrs. Morton send for 
me? Surely it was time, and Lawrence, weary 
of the delay and the restraint, begged to go down 
tairs again, but I shrank from the faintest pos- 
sibility of encountering any one. 

Though that was mere foolishness—of course, 
Mrs. Morton could send—she would not expose 
me to such a cruel alternative. 

If I had known they were coming, I would 
not have hesitated; though it was already dark 
out of doors, I would have taken Lawrence by 
the hand, and gone out alone into the night and 
the storm ; for a dreary autumn rain was beat- 
ing against the windows. I heard the carriage 
stop, but I thought it had come for me; in 
another moment I heard steps, and the laughter 
and welcomes I had imagined echoing from 
below. I might have spared myself picturing 
these things; I was to see and hear them; hear 
the exclamations of those to whom everything 
was new, the opening and shutting of doors, in 
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their explorations of this unknown land, the 
children bounding up the stairs, a heavier tread 
coming nearer and nearer, a hand on the very 
lock of the door, which was alone between me 
and them; while Lawrence listened, and won- 
dered and questioned, until J was too frantic to 
trust myself to reply; and no way of escape was 
left for us. 

I threw myself on the floor, and drew him 
down with me; I buried my head in my hands, 
on the pillow, where her dear head had Jain. 

They did not see, or distinguish me, in the 
mass of black shadows, at first, but my uncon- 
trollable sobs, and the child’s restless movements, 
betrayed us. There was a sudden pause in the 
laughter and exclamations, which told me this; 
then a voice said, almost sternly, “Come away ! 
all of you,” and I knew it was the grave husband 
of the gay young wife who had withdrawn 
them. 

(Conclusion next month.) 





THE 


RATIONAL MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I. 


Wuoerver pursues the route leading from 
Pithiviers to Orleans, must have been struck 
with the rural landscape which announces the 
approach to Neuville-aux-Bois. The forest, 
which extends on each side of the road, opens 
at each instant to reveal long vistas, in which 
the eye loses itself in the horizon, or broad 
elearings, covered with orchards and ripe grain. 
Here and there, on gently sloping hills, rise ele- 
gant country-houses, with gilded railings and 
half-closed blinds, which seem to float amid this 
ocean of verdure like flower-boats* on the great 
rivers of China. 

One of these especially, built at the right of 
the road, was conspicuous for the extent of its 
out-houses, and its air of almost baronial gran- 
deur. It was less a villa than a modern castle, 
having, instead of moats, a fish-pond ; for tow- 
ers, aviaries, and for a court of arms, an orchard 
adjoining a meadow. Elegance seemed there to 
be combined with comfort; and one would have 
thought this a Parisian hotel, surrounded by an 
English farm. The Noisetitre was, in fact, not 

* The flower-boats of China are floating casinos, or- 
namented with rare plants, and used for places of 
amusement. 
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only the most commodious and splendid resi- 
dence of the department, but the lands belonging 
to it were worth to its proprietor, M. Germain 
Fresneau, an annual revenue of about twelve 
thousand francs, which recent improvements 
had increased. 

The son of an advocate of Orleans, who had 
died poor and unknown, M. Fresneau was in- 
debted to his own industry for the large fortune 
he enjoyed. Everything had succeeded with 
him. His was a calculating mind, a stranger, 
as he himself said, to great sentiments, which 
always impede business; a moderate enemy of 
vices, from which he did not suffer, and an in- 
different friend to virtues, by which he could 
not profit, accepting success, rejecting failure, 
seeking in everything positive interest, and tak- 
ing the world as it is—in a word, what the 
vulgar call a rational man. 

M. Germain Fresneau lived all the year round 
at the Noisetiére with an old cousin, who, after 
having made and lost three fortunes, had come 
hither to spend the remnant of his life. Maurice 
had travelled over half the world, and studied 
men of all nations without arriving at anything 
but his own ruin; so he was a kind of jesting 
philosopher, who consoled himself for his want 
of success in witnessing the success of others, 
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and sometimes quarrelled with Providence for 
the success of his cousin. The latter endured 
his freaks in consideration of his title of relative, 
and for his knowledge of agriculture, by which 
he profited. Maurice kept house at the Noise- 
ti‘re when M. Fresneau or his son George was 
obliged to go to the city on business; for the 
former merchant had not given up business, and 
his house had the reputation of being the safest 
and wealthiest in Orleans. 

Three new guests had been at the chateau for 
several days past; one was the son-in-law of 
the proprietor, M. Durvest, of Nantes; the two 
others, Henri Fresneau and Emma, his daughter. 
Henri is the eldest brother of Germain; but sci- 
ence and the affections have absorbed his entire 
life. While the merchant has been enriching 
himself by speculations, his years have been 
spent in useful researches and domestic devotion. 
As poor to-day as when he left the house of his 
father, he had lost none of his serenity. The 
place of professor in the college of Orleans, which 
had just been granted him, sufficed to provide 
for his daily wants ; and his daughter is happy! 
What can he desire more ? 

At the moment our story commences, break- 
fast is just over. Old Cousin Maurice and M. 
Durvest are still at table, smoking cigarettes 
fram Maryland ; Henri Fresneau, standing near 
a window, is reading the newspaper, and his 
brother is pacing the saloon with an air of ill- 
humor. The son-in-law, Durvest, has nothing 
remarkable about him; he is a man of about 
forty years, who is constantly in motion, speaks 
loud, and has an air of frankness. As for Cou- 
sin Maurice, his sharp profile and mocking smile 
would be repulsive if his glance had not a frank 
charm which reassured one; but it is especially 
the aspect of the two brothers which merits 
particular attention, and whose contrast strikes 
one at the first glance. 

Henri is tall, stooping, and a little pale; his 
hair, already white, falls in waves to his shoul- 
ders, and the serene expression of his features 
is, as it were, crossed with a light cloud of sad- 
ness. The countenance of Germain, on the 
contrary, breathes assurance and prosperity; all 
his gestures have the confidence which reveal 
the successful man. He is wrapped in a full 
dressing-gown, lifts every moment his gold spec- 
tacles, as if to have them noticed, and walks 
with his hands behind him ; but we will pause, 
for here our prologue ends. We have, like the 
ancient dramatists, described the place of the 
scene given, the names of the personages, and 
their characters; it is time now that the curtain 
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shall rise, and that we should allow them to 
speak and act freely, according to their natures. 


II. 


GERMAIN Fresneav had already made the 
tour of the saloon a dozen times; at last he 
stopped short suddenly before the window. 

“Upon my soul, it is infatuation, Henri!” 
exclaimed he. 

The latter raised his head. 

**It is prudence, my brother,” replied he, 
gently. ‘ The marriage which you propose for 
Emma would render her miserable.” 

** Miserable!” repeated the merchant. ‘ You 
do not seem to have understood that the young 
man in question possesses every desirable qual- 
ity. Ido not speak to you of his fortune, which 
you would undoubtedly regard as a defect.” 

**It is one for us, Germain,” said the profes- 
sor, smiling. ‘‘ Wealth gives tastes and incli- 
nations with which ours would perhaps poorly 
accord. The safest way is to live in the sphere 
for which one has been educated, and changes 
of position rarely profit the heart; nevertheless, 
this is not the reason of my refusal. I have told 
you, brother, my word is pledged; Emma is be- 
trothed.” 

* That is to say that you refuse one of the 
richest proprietors in order to give her to some 
petty clerk, with whom she will die of hunger,” 
observed Germain. 

** Say that they will live in mediocrity, my 
brother ; but happiness depends upon affection 
and character rather than upon opulence.” 

*‘ Oh, I know your philosophical contempt for 
fortune !”’ 

** You are mistaken in that. I do not despise 
fortune, for it is on earth an element of enjoy- 
ment, and, though it has been said of it that it 
is, like gunpowder, useful only when judiciously 
employed, I have more than once desired it; 
but it would be a bad bargain to sacrifice for it 
one’s feelings.” 

* Hear me,” said the merchant, pausing before 
Henri. ‘“ Allow me to speak to Emma. I will 
explain to her the advantages which this mar- 
riage presents; and perhaps she will herself 
consent to break with her clerk.” 

* No !” said the professor, hastily. 

* What inconvenience do you see in this?” 

“Tt would be an attempt beneath us, brother. 
Emma would resist your solicitations, I am sure: 
but we must not tempt hearts resolute in duty 
She loves the young man, and has pledged her 
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self to him; if your words suould awaken in 
her soul the most transient temptation, it would 
be a disgrace to herself, and a sorrow for me. 
Leave those who are young to believe in virtue ; 
this belief is their surest safeguard.” 

“ Very well,” said Germain. “ You are afraid 
your daughter will be wiser than yourself; but 
let us see, Henri, let us reason, if possible, and 
try to understand each other.” 

The old cousin, who had until then listened 
to the debate in silence, threw away the stump 
of his cigarette, and laughed loudly. 

“Understand each other!” exclaimed he. 
‘One might as well talk of an understanding 
between the Pope and the Grand Lama. Your 
brother resembles you no more, Germain, than 
a star resembles a gas-burner.” 

“A gas-burner is worth twenty-five centimes 
an evening; and a star is good for nothing but 
sonnets,” objected Durvest, with a laugh. 

“ As you say, nephew,” resumed Maurice; 
** but you will never hinder the one from burn- 
ing gratis, and the other for money. Germain 
was born to keep accounts and transact business ; 
Henri to learn fine things, and exchange tender- 
ness with other men, so I defy them to come to 
an understanding.” 

** All in good time,” interrupted tne merchant. 
**T understand nothing myself of your figures 
of rhetoric ; but let us look a little at the result. 
Henri married a woman who had nothing, and 
whose nurse he has been during twenty years. 
He has lost the little he had amassed in paying 
the debts of some friend.” 

Ts it possible, uncle ?”’ exclaimed Durvest. 

‘It is true, my friend,” replied the professor. 

** Nothing has succeeded with him; in fine,” 
continued the merchant, “‘ while I have gained 
the finest fortune in Loiret, as the register testi- 
fies, not to speak of having set up my son in 
business.” 

** And married your daughter well,”? murmured 
Durvest. 

‘In fact,’ continued Germain, “I have only 
common sense myself. I look upon this world 
simply as a nest in which we are to lodge our- 
selves as commodiously as possible. That makes 
you smile, brother,”’ added he, seeing Henri shake 
his head ; “ but I should like to know what would 
become of the world with your sentiments and 
your reveries.”’ 

** A nest where one would not be contented 
with being warm, brother,” replied the professor, 
“but in which one would also love and sing.” 

** All this is poetry !”’ exclaimed the merchant. 

“The true style of romance!” murmured 
Durvest. 
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“They do not understand you, Henri,” said 
Maurice; “you are speaking French to the 
Hebrews.” 

‘It is with such ideas that you have spoiled 
your life,” resumed Germain, “and will spoil 
that of your daughter. I, you see, have above 
all attempted to show my children the right side 
of things. I have not talked to them as you 
talk to Emma, of sympathies, of devotion, of 
self-denial; I have taught them to think of 
positive interests, because no person will think 
for them.” 

** May it please Heaven that you never have 
cause for repentance, my brother!” said Henri, 
gravely ; “but be silent, I pray you, for here 
comes Emma to say that it is time to go.” 

The young girl just then entered, accompanied 
by her Cousin George, with a bouquet of flowers 
in her hand. She announced to her father that 
the cabriolet was ready for them. 

** So, you will not remain a few days longer?” 
asked Maurice of the professor. 

*“T cannot, cousin,” replied the latter. “My 
lectures must be resumed to-morrow; and I 
must be punctual. Adieu, Germain, I wish you 
continued prosperity. Vale et me ama!” 

The two brothers embraced. 

** Why do you not escort your uncle and cou- 
sin ?”’ asked Maurice of George. 

**T am waiting for the postman,” said the 
young man. 

*¢ You will find your letters on your return.” 

**T may have to reply to them immediately.” 

** You think more of this than seeing us an 
hour longer?” asked Emma, smiling. 

“Excuse me,” said George; “but affection 
must yield to duty.” 

** And duty is business correspondence,” added 
Maurice. ‘“ Let us go, then, my children; I will 
escort you myself.” 

The professor again pressed the hand of his 
brother, and departed, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter and the old cousin. Germain looked after 
them for some time; then, turning towards 
George, who was conversing with Durvest, said, 
burying his hands in the pockets of his dressing- 
gown— 

* Decidedly, your uncle is mad to refuse such 
a proposal for Emma.” 

** Perhaps he would have accepted it but for 
her promise to the young clerk.” 

* And what signifies such an engagement? 
Has there been any contract signed? Do you 
think the young man will like them any better 
for the sacrifice? All this, my children, is poe- 
try, you see ; a good opportunity lost may never 
be regained. Our business in this world is not 
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to be heroes of romances, but to manage our 
affairs well.” 

** My uncle has always sacrificed to his ideas 
and sentiments,” observed George. 

** And he has been in the wrong, boy; one 
never prospers in abandoning one’s interests. 
Every one for himself, and to each man his due, 
is the only just, rational, and moral law; for it 
is the only one of which no person has a right 
to complain.” 

* You talk like a lawyer, father-in-law,” said 
Durvest, laughingly ; “and I am happy to see 
that you have such ideas.” 

** T have never had any others.” 

** Then we shall understand each other, for I 
have come to speak to you on business.” 

** Let us pass into my study; we can converse 
there while waiting for the postman.” 


III. 


Henri FresneEAv and his daughter were on the 
road to Orleans. The latter, who had hastened 
his departure, was urging on the horse, which 
she constantly accused of slowness, and seemed 
to be earnestly seeking the city with her eyes; the 
professor observed her for some time with a smile. 

“You are very impatient, Emma,” said he, 
at last. 

Emma blushed. 

**T will engage you are hoping to find at home 
a letter from Oscar.” 

*‘ Ah, you guess everything, father,” said the 
young girl, confused. 

Fresneau passed his hand over her hair. 

* Poor children !” murmured he. ‘ Why can 
I not unite you immediately? But it was your 
wish, Emma. By espousing Oscar, you might 
have accompanied him; you preferred to wait 
until he should be settled near us.” 

‘That I might not leave you, father. Ah, is 
not my place at your side? Do you not need 
my cares and my affection ?” 

** Oscar also needs them.” 

** When we are young, we can postpone our 
happiness. Will not a whole life remain for its 
enjoyment? Then, at the first opportunity, 
Oscar will be sent to Orleans (his employers 
have promised it); and then we shall be reunited. 
We will buy in the suburbs a house, with a 
garden; we will give you the pleasantest room. 
You know how ingenious Oscar is; he will 
arrange places for your minerals and your herb- 
arium ; he has told me so.” 

“Indeed !” said Fresneau, playing with his 
daughter’s curls, and caressing her. 
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s¢ And that is not ail!’ said Emma, in a tone 
of childish importance. ‘“ We will furnish your 
chamber entirely new, father.” 

“ce How p? 

“ Yes, you shall have an arm-chair @ la Vol- 
taire, such as you have long desired, a lounge for 
your naps, and a place for your papers. I have 
calculated all; we shall be rich enough for that.” 

* But you children?” 

** We, my father, will take our old furniture , 
you know how I love it, and Oscar also. Pro- 
vided we have white curtains at our windows, 
and flowers on our mantelpiece, our room will 
always look pretty. Then we must be econo- 
mical, father; six hundred francs of income 
will not go very far.” 

“No,” said Fresneau, taking his daughter’s 
hand, and pressing it in his own; “ but this 
income is yours, Emma.” 

* Ours !”” 

“ Yours, yours only, for it was your mother’s. 
When a daughter is married, one must render 
her an account of the fortune held in trust; and 
I wish you to have all that belongs to you.” 

** What do you say?” exclaimed Emn a, trou- 
bled. ‘* Will you not then live with us?” 

** Why not?” 

‘Then what mean you by rendering account? 
Do you think arithmetic divides better than 
We wish to be your children, father, 
Oh, do not talk, I entreat 
Oscar 


affection ? 
not your partners. 
you, of what belongs to you or to me! 
would be hurt; and I am grieved by it.” 

“ Be it so,” said Fresneau, softened; “ you 
are right. Of what use are several purses where 
there is but one heart? Where the affections 
rule, interests are effaced, or rather united. Let 
us continue to live as we have lived, without 
troubling ourselves as to what is given or re- 
ceived.” 

At these words, he embraced his daughter, and 
took the reins; they had just reached the sub- 
urbs of Orleans. 


IV. 

Wuite Henri Fresneau was conversing thus 
with Emma, an explanation of quite another 
kind was taking place between the nierchant 
and his son-in-law. As soon as they were 
alone, the latter announced to his father-in-law 
that he was about to extend his business, and 
was treating for the establishment of a house in 
India. He dwelt a long time on the advantages 
promised by the enterprise, and had no difficulty 
in proving that no other could compare with it. 
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**Pardieu! It will be a gold mine to you!” 
exclaimed Germain Fresneau, who had listened 
very attentively ; “and I wish I had a hundred 
thousand crowns to invest init. Unfortunately, 
all my capital is at present engaged in that fool- 
ish speculation of the wines of the Loire.” 

“T could have tweuty associates,” replied 
Durvest; “ but, as the business is certain, I 
prefer to transact it alone.” 

* And shall you have funds enough ?” 

**T may want some in addition to what I have; 
and that is the occasion of my coming.” 

** You know I can dispose of nothing,” objected 
the merchant. 

** Be composed, father-in-law,” said Durvest, 
laughing. ‘I do not want the ready; but I 
have a proposition to make to you.” 

** Let us see,” replied Germain, his face in- 
stantly assuming the reserved expression of @ 
man compelled to act on the defensive. 

** You know that, in arranging the accounts 
of the property my wife holds in right of her 
mother,’’ resumed Durvest, “ we left out of the 
question her share in the Noisetitre, giving up 
to you the full enjoyment of this domain.” 

** By paying you arent of a hundred louis !”” 
interrupted the merchant. 

** Representing a capital of about fifty thou- 
sand francs.” 

** And is not this your due for your quarter 
of the Noisetitre, the total value of which is 
estimated at two hundred thousand frances ?” 

**Excuse me, father-in-law,” interrupted 
Durvest. “In this estimate neither the ont- 
buildings, the forests, nor the ponds have been 
included ; and the chateau, with its dependen- 
cies, is worth at least six hundred thousand 
francs.” 

** Well?” asked Germain, who did not see at 
what his son-in-law was aiming. 

** Well, six hundred thousand frances would 
give me, as the share of Madame Durvest, the 
fifty thousand crowns which I need.” 

**What say you? Sell my country-house! 
Do you forget that it is my work, my pride? 
that I am accustomed to it?” 

“TI do not say this,” replied Durvest; “ but 
‘this money is indispensable to me.” 

* Pardieu! You may find it elsewhere, then !”’ 
exclaimed Germain, rising. ‘“‘The Noisetitre 


will not be sold, I can tell you.” 
** It must be !” replied Durvest, also rising. 
* And who will compel me toit, if you please?” 
** The law, which says (article 815): No one 
can prevent the division of property.” 
“ That is to say, you will demand the sale.” 
** With regret.” 
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“ Wo be to youif you do it, sir!” exclaimed 
Germain, extending his hand menacingly. “I 
will see my daughter; she will not suffer it.” 

* You are mistaken.” 

“How?” 

*T have her authority.” 

** It is false.” 

You are not polite, father-in-law,” said the 
merchant; “‘ but, to prove the truth of my words, 
here is her act, signed, sealed, and registered, 
giving me aright to plead before ali me tribunals 
of France and Navarre.” 

“Is it possible that my daughter could sign 
such a deed?” said Fresneau, turning pale. 

*T have told you that I must have this hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs.” 

** And would my daughter for that sum expose 
her father to a lawsuit?” exclaimed Germain, 
with passionate sorrow. ‘* Would she attempt 
to drive me from a home where I have seen the 
trees grow up, whose flowers I have planted, 
where all my affections are centred ?” 

‘What would you have, father-in-law? Your 
daughter cannot sacrifice her advantages to your 
fancies ; after all, you can find a country-house 
elsewhere. Madame Durvest is rational; you 
have educated her to understand her interests, 
and not to sacrifice them to sentiment, as you 
just now said. Well, she remembers your les- 
sons. To each his right, to each his due; this 
is the only just and safe law, according to your 
own words.” 

* Indeed!” said Germain, bitterly. “And I 
did not expect they would be so soon turned 
against me; but cannot my daughter wait until 
Iam dead? I am already old, and cannot live 
long.” 

* Fie, father-in-law! You are as strong as 
the Cathedral of Orleans; and we are in haste. 
I must have these hundred and fifty thousand 
francs in less than six months.” 

“That is to say, you give me no more time 
to seek a home elsewhere.” 

*T must do as I can, father-in-law.” 

** Very well!” exclaimed the merchant, pur- 
ple with anger, and with his fist doubled ; “‘ but 
hear what I have to say to you, sir. While I 
can pay a single note, you shall not sell the 
Noisetiére.” 

* We shall see.” 

** Have you anything more to say to me?” 

** Nothing.” 

“Then I wish you a pleasant journey,” in- 
terrupted Germain, hastily. 

Durvest looked at him with an air of astu- 
nishment. 

** That is to say, you send me away,” resumed 
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he; “very well, I am a dutiful son. I am going 
to Orleans to regulate some business; I will 
return in a few days for your final decision.” 

** It will be useless, sir.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied the speculator, seizing 
his hat. ‘“ You should not drive us to extremi- 
ties. Good-by, father-in-law.” 

He saluted Germain Fresneau, and went out ; 
but hardly had he disappeared when the latter 
fell back in his chair, almost suffocated with 
anger and grief. 


¥. 


Tue good fortune which had attended Germain 
in all his undertakings, the kind of influence 
which wealth had given him, had accustomed 
him to see his wishes obeyed; so the pretensions 
of his son-in-law excited in him an indignation 
with difficulty suppressed. It is a fact of daily 
observation that selfish people receive injuries 
with less patience than others. They are far 
from being cold; their isolation proceeds not 
from insensibility, but from self-love. They are 
so absorbed in themselves as to have no affection 
to bestow on mankind; but whenever the idol 
of their worship, self, is touched, their hearts 
revolt, and cry out against it. 

The conversation which M. Fresneau had just 
held with his son-in-law had thrown him into 
an agitation which reflection was far from sub- 
duing. The idea that he must leave a dwelling 
built by himself, and where he had hoped to 
die, affected him greatly ; but he was especially 
humbled as he thought that the Noiseti@re might 
belong to another. Attacked at once in his 
affections, his habits, and his vanity, he gave way 
as before a severe and unexpected blow. George, 
to whom he had imparted the intentions of 
Durvest, received his indignation coldly. ‘The 
son, too, had calculated that the sale of the 
estate might turn to his profit; so he hastened 
to cut short explanations by communicating to 
his father a letter, in which some very advan- 
tageous business was proposed to him, but which 
required his immediate departure for Saumur. 

“Go,” said the grieved merchant; “I can 
defend myself alone.” 

But this species of desertion completed his 
trials. He passed a part of the day in a state 
of increasing exaltation, forming a thousand 
plans to defeat those of Durvest; at last, towards 
evening, he became feverish. He was obliged 
to go to bed; and Cousin Maurice anxiously 


summoned a physician. 
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VI. 

THE first gleams of day were penetrating the 
closed blinds, and a night-lamp, placed in a 
corner of the room, was almost extinct, while 
Henri and his daughter, reclining each in an 
arm-chair, were asleep before the dying fire. 

Suddenly, a hand put aside the closed curtains 
of the alcove; and the face of Germain Fresneau 
looked out, pale and thin. Scarcely out of dan- 
ger, this was the first time for a fortnight that 
he had permitted his nurses an instant of repose, 
and partially recovered the exercise of his facul- 
ties. He looked for an instant at the professor 
and the young girl, then called the latter in a 
faint tone; both heard and rose at the same 
time. 

** My uncle is awake,” said Emma, approach- 
ing him. 

“© Yes, little one,” replied the merchant, with 
a smile. 

“And how do you find yourself?” asked 
Henri. 

“ Very well, brother; very well now.” 

*‘T am glad of it!’ murmured the young girl. 
* The physician said that this crisis would save 
him.” 

“Save me!” repeated Germain. 
then been very sick, my friends ?” 

** Enough so to make us very anxious.” 

“Indeed, it does seem as though I had been 
suffering ; and I remember now to have seen 
you always beside my bed.” 

** With Cousin Maurice, who has never left 
99 


* Have I 


you 

** And George,” asked the invalid; “* where is 
he?” 

The father and daughter seemed embarrassed. 

* He was ignorant of your danger,” said Henri, 
at last. “ He went away on the morning of the 
day on which you were taken sick.” 

* Leaving me alone?” 

“No; he had written to us to come.” 

“Ts it true ?” 

* T have his letter here.” 

* Show it to me.” 

“ Not yet.” 

‘*] must see it, Henri; give it to me,” repeated 
the invalid. 

The professor sought in his pocket-book, and 
handed his brother the following billet :— 


* My Dear Unctre: My father is sick; and 
I am forced to depart for Saumur, as the least 
delay would cause my failure in business of 
importance. Send Emma to the Noiseti@re if 
you cannot come hither yourself; for the 
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physician seems anxious, and has declared that 

my father needs careful attentions. I must go 

without waiting for you, that I may improve the 

first conveyance ; but come to-day, if possible. 
* GeorGE.” 


The merchant read the letter twice; then, 
turning his eyes towards his brother, said— 

** And so you came with your daughter.” 

** Immediately.” 

* Were you not afraid that your absence would 
perhaps injure your interests—be the occasion 
of your losing your professorship ?”’ 

**T did not think of it,” replied the professor. 

** No,” murmured Germain, pensively, “ you 
thought only of my sufferings, while George was 
absorbed in his own interests ; but this letter is 
not the only one you have to show me. Dur- 
vest must have written.” 

**T do not know,” said the professor, embar- 
rassed. 

** What, nothing from him?” 

** Pardon me,” interrupted Emma, “ this 
packet”’>— 

Her father made a sign to her, but too late; 
Germain seized the document, and glanced over 
it. 

**An assignment of my property,” said he. 
“Oh, I expected this! It should be placed beside 
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George’s letter, brother; it is a fruit from the 
same seed.” . 

And, clasping his hands with a profound grief, 
he exclaimed— 

* This, then, is the reward of so much effort! 
Others, who leave to their children only poverty, 
obtain gratitude; and I, who have rendered them 
rich, happy, they forsake or treat as an enemy; 
but what have I done to them, Henri, that they 
should not love me?” 

** Nothing, brother,” said the professor, gen- 
tly, “only you have taught them to disregard 
the impulses of the heart; and the culture of 
arithmetic has killed in them that of the senti- 
ments. I have often told you that interest cre- 
ates partners, but only affection the family.” 

‘Then I have none,” replied the merchant, 
despairingly. 

You are quite mistaken, cousin,” said Mau- 
rice, who had just entered, and overheard the 
last words pronounced by Henri; “‘ you are mis- 
taken, cousin. Look at your side, and you will 
see one who has always been attached to you 
for your own sake.” 

“Then let her never leave me!” exclaimed 
Germain, opening his arms to his brother and 
Emma, “ for I feel now that there is no happi- 
ness in life but in loving.” 





“TAKE CARE OF 


YOUR EYES.” 


BY THE ARM-CHAIR EDITOR. 


A very intelligent correspondent, who dates 
his communication at Jefferson, Texas, writes 
to us that he has noticed that the article in the 
“ Lady’s Book” for the month of June, headed 
** Take Care of your Eyes,” enumerates a num- 
ber of mechanics whose eyesight is affected by 
their occupations, while the poor printer who 
composed the article, and who may have been 
working and straining his eyes for eight or ten 
hours for the benefit and information of other 
classes of sufferers, has been left to grope his 
way, without a knowledge of what he should do 
to mitigate the evils under which he has been 
suffering for years. 

We assure our correspondent that the omission 
of a particular reference to printers in the article 
mentioned was not intentional, It was rather 


incidental than otherwise; for, if we took any 
thought about them, we must have come to the 
conclusion that the evils or injuries suffered by 
printers were precisely those suffered by other 





operatives who “often work long hours in an 
ill-ventilated room, on black or dark-colored 
materials, by candle or gaslight,” and that the 
preventives and remedies recommended would 
be as serviceable to persons engaged in his own 
profession, as in any of the branches enume- 
rated. 

We think, therefore, that if our correspondent 
will insert “printers” among certain of the 
trades and occupations named, and again read 
carefully the fifth and sixth paragraphs of the 
article referred to, he will obtain all the infor- 
mation he requires, or, at least, all the informa- 
tion we have it in our power at this time to 
present to him. 

But, lest we should anpear to be altogether 
ignorant of the labors of the “ craft” to whom, 
as our correspondent justly observes, we feel 
greatly indebted for their uniform kindness and 
support, and lest we should seem wanting in 
sympathy for their sufferings and numerous pri- 
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vations, we shall here record our unqualified 
condemnation of one of the great causes of the 
6vils against which they complain. We think it 
may be traced in a great measure to the descrip- 
tion of edifices heretofore too generally selected 
as work-houses for printers. Many printing- 
Offices, in all parts of the country, as well as in 
this, are old dilapidated buildings, in crowded, 
close, and impure alleys, out of the way of the 
natural light of day and of the free air of heaven, 
pressed in between low dark ceilings and dirty 
floors, and presenting nothing, either from within 
or from without, to cheer or to strengthen the 
patient and weary laborer in the pursuit of his 
thankless tash. Or, if the light shines in upon 
him at all, it is not as it pours down in unob- 
structed rays reflected from the calm bright 
heavens. He receives it second hand. It 
crosses his eye horizontally, a heated glare, 
painfully reflected from some neighboring white- 
washed wall or painted house or roof, which 
not only confuses him in his rapid efforts to 
grapple with the dark and slender instruments 
of his art, for the time being, but, in time to 
come, will in all probability so far impair his 
sight as to render his exertions to secure an 
independent livelihood by his business intensely 
painful and laborious. 

We might here suggest some means of miti- 
gating the evils of which we have been speaking ; 
such, for instance, as shutting out the reflected 
rays of the sun as much as possible, or of at 
least protecting the eye over which the glare 
crosses, by a properly constructed shade. We 
happen to know an old printer, who has now 
to lament his want of precaution, he having 
worked at a window, in his younger days, 
through which gleamed, for the greater portion 
of the day, the bright light reflected from the 

walls of a white house which stood opposite. 
He discovered too late the cause of his impaired 
sight. 

Finally, our correspondent suggests that we 
should produce something for printers and their 
wives, occasionally, as well as for all the rest 
of creation. We shall do so, with great plea- 
sure. 

While upon this subject, we annex some 
remarks which we clip from a contemporary :— 

“Until one begins to feel the effect of im- 
paired vision he can hardly estimate the value 
of eyesight, and, consequently, from ignorance 
or carelessness, he is apt to neglect a few simple | 
precautions by the observance of which his sight 
might be preserved. 

. - 


First, never use a writing-desk or table with 
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your face towards a window. In such cases the 
rays of light come directly upon the pupil of the 
eyes, and causing an unnatural and forced con- 
traction thereof, soon permanently injure the 
sight. Next, when your table or desk is near 
a window, sit so that your face turns from, not 
towards, the window while you are writing. 
If your face is towards the window, the oblique 
rays strike the eye and injure it nearly as much 
as the direct rays when you sit in front of the 
window. It is best always to sit or stand while 
reading or writing with the window behind you; 
and next to that with light coming over your 
left side; then the light illumines the paper or 
book, and does not shine abruptly upon the eye- 
ball. The same remarks are applicable to 
artificial light. We are often asked what is the 
best light, gas, candles, oil, or camphene? Our 
answer is, it is immaterial which, provided the 
light of either is strong enough, and does not 
flicker. A gas fish-tail burner should never be 
used for reading or writing, because there is a 
constant oscillation or flickering of the flame. 
Candles, unless they have self-consuming 
wicks, which do not require snuffing, should 
not be used. We need scarcely say that oil 
wicks, which crust over and thus diminish the 
light, are good for nothing ; and the same is true 
of compounds of the nature of camphene, unless 
the wicks are properly trimmed of all their 
gummy deposit after gtanding twenty-four hours. 
But, whatever the artificial light used, let it 
strike the paper or book which you are using, 
whenever you can, from over the left shoulder. 
This can always be done with gas, for that 
light is strong enough, and so is the light from 
camphene, oil, &c., provided it comes through a 
circular burner like the argand. But the light, 
whatever it be, should always be protected from 
the air in the room by a glass chimney, so that 


the light may be steady.” . 
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BY WM. ALEXANDER. 
WHEN in the soul Contentment calmly reigns, 

A wealth of happiness seems yet in store; 
When mourns the heart in agonizing pains, 

Sweet scenes of Nature offer bliss no more. 
The beautiful affords no dear delight, 

The loveliest landscapes vain do now appear, 
Sorrow will change the golden day to night, 

And spring appears not in the inverted year. 
Trees not for such, do in their beauty grow, 

Flowers not for such, their richest sweets exhale, 
Pleasure is lost in prevalence of wo, 

Soft music drowned in sorrow’s saddening waii. 
Oh! may my soul forever find content, 
And deem the feeling some dear angel sent. 








ROSES AND CABBAGES; OR, THE USEFUL AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL, 


BY BARTRA™M. 


CuarLey ANDERSON was discontented. And § sure that you marry a girl that can make a wife 


who is not discontented? The millionaire who 
has accumulated immense hoards of wealth, and 
amassed sums far beyond what his most san- 
guine hopes had pictured, is not satisfied. The 
statesman and the warrior who have climbed the 
ladder of fame to its summit, to whom nations 
render homage, are not content with what they 
have achieved. The author and the poet, though 
they read their praises in a thousand journals, 
are not satisfied; neither is the village belle, 
though a dozen lovers are sighing at her feet. 
Charlie Anderson, as we said at first, was not 
satisfied, was not content, though he could 
hardly assign any reason to himself why he was 
not. He had a kind and wealthy father, who 
supplied him very liberally with money, and a 
mother who loved him dearly, for he was their 
only child. Charles Anderson had been in fact 
a spoiled child, and was nearly a spoiled man. 
Having never enjoyed the advantages of early 
poverty and adversity, the school of great men 
and great achievements, but having from infancy 
moved smoothly on in conscious security and 
plenty, he had acquired an indolent forceless 
habit of mind which was more unworthy from 
the fact that he was naturally endowed with 
fine abilities. 

But it was no secret regret for wasted oppor- 
tunities and misspent time that made him dis- 
contented at present. He had arrived at that 
age when men think very seriously on the sub- 
ject of matrimony, and it was matrimonial 
thoughts wh@ch now disturbed him. He had 
reasoned or fancied himself into the conclusion 
that he could not be happy without a wife, and 
he was determined to get married as soon as he 
could. He was not in love by any means. 

** As for love,” said he to his grandmother, 
with whom he was discussing the subject, “I 
can love just whom I choose, for that is a 
matter more of association than anything else, 
and I am old enough now to let reason have 
some hand in the business. A man is much 


more influenced by feeling before he is twenty- 
five than after that age. But here I am twenty- 
seven years old, almost an old bachelor; I must 
bestir myself, and get a rib.” 
‘And Charley,” replied his grandmother, “ be 
410 








in fact, a helpmate; don’t throw yourself away 
on one of these fine stuck-up young ladies, who 
can do nothing but dress, and play on the piano, 
and read novels, and talk about moonlight. Get 
a wife that can make shirts and puddings, and 
make up beds, and raise chickens and cabbages, 
and make home comfortable. Girls are different 
now from what they used to be when I was 
young. There is Susan Prim; now she is a 
nice, quiet, industrious girl, just the very one 
to make a good domestic wife.” 

But Charlie’s mother, who had rather higher 
notions than his grandmother, for the family 
had been “ rising” since she was a girl, put ina 
word. 

“T hope that, when Charley does marry, he 
will get a wife whom he will not be ashamed 
to see in society. I would prefer that he should 
get a lady who is qualified to move in any circle. 
He does not need a wife to work for him, but 
one whom he will be proud to compare with the 
best in the land, and such a one he is entitled 
to.” 

Charley said no more upon the subject at the 
time, but he had his own opinion in relation to 
the subject. He felt perfectly confident that he 
could follow his reason entirely in the important 
matter, and never once thought of the possibility 
of falling in love. He imagined that it was 
possible for a young man of susceptibility and 
refinement to enter into the marriage contract 
with as much coolness and deliberation as he 


_ would take a railroad contract or go into the 


tea trade, and having escaped, as he thought, the 
dangers of youthful impetuosity—for he had 
been in love once—he would be very calm and 
cautious in choosing a partner for life. He had 
read, in many newspapers and moral essays, the 
solution of the momentous problem, “ how to 
choose a wife.” Many wise saws had he perused 
wherein industry, modesty, meekness, domestic 
qualifications, &c., were lauded, and fashionable 
accomplishments decried, the spinning-wheel 
exalted and the piano abused; the authors of 
which advice had of course followed the same 
in their own cases, or more probably could speak 
with more certainty from having experienced 
the evils of not doing so. However, Chariey 
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was strong in the belief that he would exercise 
great caution in choosing for himself a wife, and 
he was determined to have a good one. 

Charley Anderson was a desirable match for 
any girl in the village, and so he knew or 
thought himself to be. He was a fine-looking, 
healthy young man, with brown hair and bright, 
gray, intelligent eyes; and he had in his own 
right, besides a rich father, a considerable 
fortune. He had received a classical education, 
and possessed easy and graceful manners, and 
great conversational powers. So, with an ordi- 
nary amount of vanity, and forgetting the un- 
accountable nature of women, especially young 
ones, he imagined that all he had to do was 
to make his selection according to the rules of 
philosophy and prudence, then say the word, and 
the thing would be done. He was acquainted 
with all the young ladies in the village, and 
had been flirting with some of them for years, 
but he was determined to set out now de nous 
with a serious matrimonial intention, to inspect 
and observe closely the qualities and merits of 
those young ladies whom he might consider 
marriageable. 

Susan Prim was considered by most of the 
old folks as one of the best “chances” for a 
young man in the whole village. She was a 
perfect specimen of the “ practical,”’ and a very 
good specimen of the “ material’? was Susan. 
She was a bouncing, flaxen-haired, rosy-cheeked 
girl, who had a great reputation for domestic 
qualifications ; just such a lassie as would have 
been the beau idéal of Dr. Johnson, but could 
scarcely have taken the eye of Byron or Napo- 
leon. Charley was well acquainted with the 
family, and did not hesitate, on the recommend- 
ation of his grandmother, to make his matri- 
monial visits in this direction; he wanted to try 
if he could not “like” Susan well enough to 
marry her. He was already acquainted with 
her, but had never looked upon her with the 
eye matrimonial. 

Susan was the pride of her mother. Mrs. 
Prim never failed to show off to company the 
eminently useful and practical abilities of her 
daughter. One day, shortly after Charley had 
determined, as above stated, to enter forthwith 
into the matrimonial condition, he took dinner 
with the Prims. This was a first rate oppor- 
tunity to learn the merits of Miss Susan. 

“ Try some of these pickles, Mr. Anderson ; 
they are some of Susan’s own making; you will 
find them excellent; she is a great hand to make 
pickles.” 

“Really, Mrs. Prim, they are very fine, and 
Miss Susan deserves great credit for them.” 
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‘She is quite an adept in all these things. 
You needn’t blush and be ashamed of it, daugh- 
ter. Here ’s some beets that she raised herself, 
and she made the jelly you are eating with your 
turkey. I am quite proud of Sue, and take great 
credit to myself for her raising. She is one of 
the most industrious girls I ever saw; she knows 
how to manage things about the house as well 
as I domyself. I raised her in the old-fashioned 
way, to make herself useful.” 

Various articles, especially in the pudding and 
pie line, were found to be the productions of 
Miss Susan’s industry. Indeed, she was evi- 
dently an excellent housekeeper, could make 
her own dresses, made the finest shirts for her 
father, and took pride in having everything 
about the place marvellously neat. She bore 
herself very modestly under the encomiums of 
her mother, and Charley began to think that she 
was just the person to make a comfortable home. 
It was true she had not black hair or brown eyes, 
which he would have preferred, but then he 
could do very well without them, and he had 
half made up his mind to “ put in” at Squire 
Prim’s by the time dinner was over, after which 
the young folks were shown into the parlor. 

The house was finely situated, and from its 
windows could be seen a very beautiful land- 
scape; the situation was the merest accident, 
for old Prim never once thought of beauty in 
selecting its site. It was summer; the whole 
vegetable creation was rejoicing in new life; the 
flowers were budding forth in glorious profusion 
everywhere. Everywhere, did I say? not so; 
our hero could discover none in the front garden 
of Prim’s house, in the place where flowers 
ought to be. Charley had a taste, or rather an 
eye and a nose for flowers, and he expected to 
see some of them in pots, or in the little front 
yard, but there were none, and what struck him 
as peculiar was the fact that, instead of roses 
and pinks, the practical hand of Miss Susan had 
planted there sage and beans and onions and 
cabbages. This he did not exactly like; it was 
carrying usefulness too far. 

** What a beautiful view you have from this 
window !”’ said Charley. 

** Yes,” said Miss Susan. 

**Tt seems to me that, if I were going to build 
a residence for myself, I would select a situation 
for beauty, as much or more than for any other 
advantage. Do you not think that the scenery 
which we are accustomed to contemplate has 
considerable influence in forming our minds and 
dispositions ?” 

“Yes.” 


* Most of the countries that have been dis- 
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tinguished for great men and heroic actions, 
which have occupied a large place in the history 
of the world, and where the light of immortal 
genius has shone with the most brilliancy, are 
countries abounding in beautiful scenery, as 
Palestine, Greece, and Italy.” 

“ Yes.” 

“I see you have a taste for poetry,” said 
Charley, taking up a volume which “ orna- 
mented” the centre-table. “ This is my favorite 
authoress, Mrs. Hemans. Her ‘Pilgrim Fa- 
thers’ is a poem not surpassed in any language 
or in any age !” 

** Yes, she is a very good poet.” 

** It is strange that women have not excelled 
in poetry. It would seem that they are emi- 
nently qualified for this species of composition, 
having more sensibility, more delicacy of feel- 
ing, and more ready invention than men.” 

“Yes.” 

Charley looked out of the window; he saw 
browsing on the green hill-side a very fine herd 
of cattle; they made a picturesque appearance, 
and so he remarked. He had struck the right 
cord ; this brought Miss Susan out. 

** Yes, they are mighty fine cattle. Do you 
see that brown cow off by herself? That is one 
of the greatest cows that you ever saw; she 
gives gallons of milk every day; and there’s 
another in the same flock that is almost as good. 
Pa got the breed from Cousin Joe Williams.” 

Charlie found Miss Susan perfectly at home 
on the subject of raising cows and calves and 
chickens, and the times and the modes of 
planting cabbages, &c. And after spending 
much time in this very useful discussion, he left 
her, with the promise of bringing her some rare 
cabbage-seed which his grandmother had re- 
cently received. 

“* Well, Charley,” said his grandmother, “‘and 
so you spent the day at the Prims. How do 
you begin to like Miss Susan; she is a fine smart 
girl, isn’t she ?” 

‘Yes, grandma, she’s smart enough, and a 
very goou girl too.” 

* And I suppose vou have been courting her 
afi day ?”’ 

“ Well, not exactly; the fact is”— 

“Why what objection can you find to her 
nvuw? You know you said you had outgrown 
foolish notions about loving pretty faces, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

* Why, the truth is, grandma, Miss Susan is a 
good enough girl, and I have no doubt would 
make a very industrious domestic wife, but she 
lacks mind and refined sentiment.” 

“There, you are now talking nonsense just 
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like some young boy. What have sentiment and 
poetry and all that to do with getting married, 
keeping house, and having all things comfortable 
about you?” 

“Why, you see, grandma, a man marries a 
wife not merely to provide for his comfort and 
domestic convenience, but as a companion and 
a friend. Man is twofold in his nature, animal] 
and intellectual or spiritual, and he needs 
aliment for his soul as well as for his body. 
How is it possible for a man, who has any tastes 
or desires above mere sensual comforts, to enjoy 
the marriage state to its full extent with one 
who has no tastes similar to his own, and with 
whom he can have no community of sentiment? 
Woman was designed to be a helpmate to man, 
not merely in the provision of food and cloth- 
ing, but in the higher and nobler aspirations of 
his soul. It is her province to animate him 
with lofty purposes, and incite him to honor- 
able exertion, to sympathize with him in his 
triumphs, or soothe him in disappointment and 
sorrow.” 

* Well, well! Charley; that’s all very fine. 
I am afraid that your mother and your college 
going have put some mighty flighty notions in 
your head. But mind me; you had better take 
my advice in this matter. There was your 
grandfather and me; I am sure we got along 
mighty well, and we never had any of your 
notions about sentiment and aspirations, and all 
that. But do as you please.” 

. * . . ° 

“Did you see Angelica Rosedale at church 
to-day?” said Mrs. Anderson to Charley, one 
Sunday. “She is a beautiful girl, isn’t she?” 

** Yes, she is a remarkably fine-looking young 
lady, and exceedingly graceful.” 

“She dresses with such excellent taste. 
That ’s a chance for you, Charley; you must go 
and see her.” 

** Yes, ma’am, I intend tocall there to-morrow 
evening; I have not been to see her since they 
returned from the North.” 

* Old Rosedale is rich, you know, and the 
family is of the first blood. Angelina is the 
very girl to make a fine appearance in society. 
She is so very ladylike. She is worth looking 
after.” 

Accordingly, the next evening, after dressing 
himself with unusual care, Charley Anderson 
set out to visit Miss Angelina Rosedale. Arrived 
at the house, he passed through a very beautiful 
flower-garden, redolent with roses and violets 
and every other species of flower; and having 
knocked for admittance, was ushered into a 
splendidly furnished parlor, where he had to 
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wait for a considerable time. At length Miss 
Angelina made her appearance, saluted Mr. 
Anderson with great dignity and grace, and 
sank upon a sofa with a languid, exhausted air. 
Her form was sylph-like, and very beautiful 
was her face; Charley thought he had never 
seen such a pretty lady before. 

* And so you have been to the North again, 
Miss Angelina? I suppose our little town looks 
rather dull and dingy to you after visiting the 
splendid northern cities.” 

“Why really, Mr. Anderson, I don’t know 
how you live in this little old place all through 
thesummer. I think I should die if I were com- 
pelled to stay here.” 

‘Oh, we manage to get along, after a fashion, 
with books and various little amusements. I 
suppose you had a pleasant trip.” 

** We had an unusually fine time this summer. 
Have you ever been at Saratoga? Oh, that is 
such a delightful place !” 

** Did you ever spend much time there ?” 

* Only about two weeks. We made some 
very pleasant acquaintances there—the Squeezle- 
phantums from New York, and the Tapewells 
of Philadelphia; they made quite a sensation ; 
and there was Mr. Dootell, who, you know, is 
such an entertaining beau.” 

**T suppose you went to Niagara also.” 

“Oh, yes! We went there also, but did not 
stay long; the company was not so agreeable as 
at the springs. We only stayed there a day.” 

** But did you have time to see the falls suffi- 
ciently in so short a time ?” 

“Oh, you don’t suppose we went there to look 
at the falls, do you?” 

“Why, certainly, Miss Angelina; for what 
alse 2?” 

** Why, to see the people who were there, and 
to dance and enjoy one’s self.” 

*“ But was you not filled with wonder at the 
sigh: of the mighty cataracts ?” 

“Oh, yes! Of course, I was,” said Miss 
Angelina, recollecting herself, and quoting: 
*** It is one of the most sublime spectacles that 
the eye of man ever beheld, and fills the soul 
with emotions of grandeur ineffable. It im- 
presses us with the majesty and omnipotence of 
the Creator, and our own littleness and insigni- 
ficance ;? but pa says they have more ways to 
cheat people out of their money there than any 
other place he ever was at.” 

*T suppose you attended the opera while in 
the city. You heard Mario and Grisi; did you 
not?” 

“Oh, yes! Ah, what a splendid voice Mario 
has! It lifts one’s soul to heaven to hear him; 
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and how nobly Grisi acts, though I think,” con- 
tinued she, repeating the well-known criticism, 
*** that she falls far short of Mario as a musical 
performer.’ ”’ 

“Did you all enjoy good health during your 
trip ?” 

** All of us but ma; she was sick at Newport, 
and I was so sorry, for I had to stay with her all 
the time, and I do hate staying with sick people 
so much. I am the poorest hand to nurse any 
one in the world.” 

** T suppose, or rather I hope you will stay at 
home here next summer.” 

“Oh, dear no! not if I can persuade pa to go. 
I would not stay here, in this still, dingy, old 
place, for anything, if I could help it.” 

Charley did not approve this feature in Miss 
Angelina’s tastes so well. He knew that young 
ladies will naturally like to engage in amuse- 
ments, and he had no reasonable objection to 
them in moderation ; but he could not approve 
of that disposition of mind which finds pleasure 
in nothing but trifling gayeties, and especially 
contrary to his tastes was that propensity to 
squander, year after year, one’s time and means 
in the very questionable pleasures and dissipa- 
tion of watering-places. 

**T see you have brought some new pieces of 
music,” said he. ‘* Will you not favor me with 
a song?” 

** Well, I will sing for you the best I can, 
though I am not in tune this evening. I have 
not learned any of my new pieces yet. Now, 
what will you have, Mr. Anderson ?” said she, 
seating herself at the piano. 

* Sing for me the ‘ Banks and Braes 0’ Bonny 
Doon.’ You know that, I suppose; do you 
not ?” 

“T used’ to know it; but I have utterly for- 
gotten it.” 

‘Play for me, then, ‘The Harp that once 
through Tara’s Halls.’ ” 

**T haven’t seen that piece yet; whom is it 
by? Wallace, is it not?” 

* Well, then, ‘ The Last Rose of Summer,’ or 
the ‘ Ingle Side,’ or ‘ Ben Bolt.’ I am very fond 
of old tunes.” 

*“ La me, Mr. Anderson, what a strange taste 
you have! Nobody sings those old songs now ” 

* Well, give me your favorite then.” 

Miss Angelina proceeded, thereupon, to “ ex- 
ecute” “ Robert le Diable” with immense pathvs. 
Charles listened patiently, if not delighteaty, 
though the lady had naturally a very fine veice, 
and was succeeding to her entire satisfacnun, 
when an accident occurred which broke up the 
singing most effectually. 
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It happened that, as Miss Angelina cast her 
eyes casually in the direction of the door, she 
saw—oh, horror !—a cat, a dreadful cat enter 
the room. Now, whether she thought that it 
became her, as a lady of refined sentiment and 
delicate, nervous temperament, to become at 
once immensely terrified, or whether she really 
did have an antipathy to the harmless little ani- 
mal, we do not know; but, appropriating one 
of the screams of the song to her case, she jumped 
up from the piano, and besought Mr. Anderson, 
in the most pathetic terms, to protect her from 
the dreadful creature, and drive it out. Charley 
made at puss with great ardor, and in the chase 
she ran over the feet of Miss Angelina; this 
settled the matter. There was a sofa conve- 
nient; and so the lady fainted at once. ‘The 
family were alarmed; and not until cold water 
and salts were abundantly applied did Miss 
Angelina revive, after which, when a decent 
period had elapsed, he took his leave. 

“She is very beautiful,” thought he, as he 
slowly wended his way home, “and she sings 
and plays very finely, and has some mind and 
sentiment ; but I find something lacking about 
her. I don’t think she would make a happy 
home. A man can’t live on roses altogether, 
any more than he can on cabbages.” 

Days and months passed away; and still 
Charley was a bachelor, notwithstanding his 
resolution, and notwithstanding Miss Angelina 
looked very beautiful at him, and he took din- 
ner several times at Mr. Prim’s. He had too 
mnch intellect and poetry in his composition for 
the one, and too much philosophy and common 
sense for the other. Like a sensible man, he 
was using his reason and calm judgment in the 
matter. 

One evening, as our hero was strolling in the 
outskirts of the village, his ear caught the sound 
of a favorite song, sung by one of the sweetest 
voices that he had ever heard; he paused and 
listened. The voice proceeded from alittle white 
cottage, with an ivy-covered porch, and a little 
flower-garden in front. Charley knew it well 
as the residence of Mrs, Eaton, a widow lady in 
humble circumstances; but he could not imagine 
who it was that made such beautiful music, for 
he thought it the sweetest voice that he had ever 
heard. Long did he listen to the strains; and 
all the way home the sweet tones of the unknown 
songstress haunted his soul. When he returned 


nome, he inquired of his mother who it was that 
was staying at the widow Eaton’s. 

“Why, Mary Eaton, her daughter, who has 
just returned from school, or rather from teach- 
ing school: for she has been teaching for a year. 


Don’t you remember little Mary that used to 
pass here every day ?” 

**Oh, yes! I remember her very well now 
she had such pretty brown eyes.” 

** How came you to inquire about her?” 

** Why, I was passing Mrs. Eaton’s this even- 
ing, and I heard the sweetest voice singing that 
I ever listened to; and I could not imagine who 
itwas. Ithink I must claim old acquaintance.” 

**] have no doubt, Charley, that you will find 
Miss Mary a very fine girl ; and you must take 
care of your heart, for she is very pretty and 
accomplished. It is a great pity that she is 
poor.” 

According to his resolution, Charley, the next 
evening, called at Mrs. Eaton’s; he was ushered 
into a plain, but neatly furnished little parlor, 
where he found Miss Mary. Mary Eaton had 
not regular features ; but her hair was of a beau- 
tiful brown, and she had the prettiest brown eyes 
in the world. It was not long before Charley 
was on the very best terms with the littl 
schoolmistress. They talked about old times 
and old friends, and Mary sang and p!ayed many 
sweet old songs just to suit Charley’s taste; so 
he passed a delightful evening, and was half in 
love, though he did not know it when he started 
home. 

Night after night found Charley at the widow 
Eatons. At first, he labored to find some excuse 
for his visits; but at last he was compelled to 
acknowledge to himself that his heart was gone 
—that he was dead inlove. All his philosophy, 
all his cool reason, had vanished. He actually 
did not know, he had formed no idea whether 
Mary Eaton had a domestic turn or not, or 
whether she could make a comfortable home ; 
he did know that she had a sweet voice, and 
that the light of her eye thrilled his sou] with 
inexpressible emotion. It was with some mis- 
givings that he broke the news of his intended 
proposal to his mother; as he expected, she 
objected and remonstrated. His grandmother 
thought Susan Prim a much better match ; but 
old Mr. Anderson, who had been crossed in love 
in youth himself, and had not entirely forgotten 
that he was once a young man, as old men are 
so very apt to do, gave his opinion decidedly in 
favor of Charley having his own way. 

In the mean time, it had never once occurred 
to the mind of Charley that perhaps he might 
meet with opposition to his matrimonial schemes 
from the young lady herself. It is true that, 
although he had not directly asked her the 
momentous question, he had had every kind 
of encouragement; and he did not doubt for a 
moment that he had made a favorable impses 
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sion on Mary’s heart, and that his suit would 
end according to his wishes. It was, therefore, 
with much surprise and mortification that he 
received a refusal. 

“I will confess to you, Mr. Anderson,” said 
Mary, “that I prefer you to any one in the 
world; but I cannot consent to marry you until 
you have proved yourself fully a man capable 
of acting an honorable and useful part in the 
great drama of life—a part worthy of your oppor- 
tunities and talents. It may be an absurd thing 
in me; but I cannot love a man, Mr. Anderson, 
unless he shows the will and ability to distin- 
guish himself from the masses by intellectual 
superiority. Perhaps I have read too much 
history or romance; but itis so. You have an 
ample field for the exercise of those talents 
which I know you possess. These are stirring 
times, and this is a progressive country; we 
have a great destiny to fulfil, and must all con- 
tribute our portion to the grand work. I can 
do but little myself; but I will exert what influ- 
ence I can to animate others.” 

Charley attempted no reply; various and con- 
flicting emotions made him dumb. To be re- 
proached for inefficiency, for weakness, by any 
one, is bad enough; but when that reproach 
comes from one we love, it stings like a scorpion. 
Charley felt humiliated; he almost hated him- 
self, and, between disappointed love, mortified 
pride, and self-reproach, he spent many sleep- 
less hours that night. 

From that time, Charles Anderson applied 
himself to study in earnest. Naturally gifted 
with eloquence and a fine genius, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the leading men of 
the country and of the State. He was sent to 
represent his county in the legislature; and 
three years from the time when Mary Eaton 
rejected his suit he stood in the halls of Con- 
gress, one of the representatives of his State in 
the great council of the nation. - 

In the mean time, troubles had come on Mary 
and her mother. The little property which they 
had had been taken from them, owing to some 
defect in the title; and they now depended 
on the exertions of Mary alone for their support. 
Charley had not been to see her since the 
eventful night of his rejection; for he felt so 
humiliated that he could not have looked her in 
the face. 

“TI always thought you were wrong, Mary, 
in rejecting Mr. Anderson,” said her mother one 
evening, as they were talking over their affairs; 
“you will never have such an offer again.” 

**T could not love him then, mother; and, if 
he cares nothing for me now that he has become 
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a distinguished man, I cannot helpit. It makes 
me happy though to think that I have had some 
influence upon his destiny.” 

« . . s * 

It is a beautiful evening; the sun is smiling 
good-night to the budding trees and opening 
flowers of spring. The door of the cottage is 
open, and Mary is singing a plaintive old song to 
her piano. A manly step is heard on the piazza; 
and when she turns to see who it is, Charley 
Anderson is standing in the door. We pass 
over the embarrassment of the first greeting; 
both were agitated. At length, after they had 
become acquainted again, Charley gathered cou- 
rage to make a speech after this fashion: “I 
owe to you, Miss Mary, all that I have done 
worthy of myself and my circumstances, and I 
have come again to offer you my hand and my 
whole heart.” 

The rest of what was said and done on that 
occasion is not reported; but Charley Anderson 
carried with him to Washington a bride that he 
was not ashamed to compare with any in the 
nation, and even his grandmother said “ that he 
had shown his sense in selecting for a wife a 
woman who could do something, and not one of 
those dressed-up dolls who seem to think that 
the great object of life is to show themselves.” 

The moral of our story was thus expressed by 
Charley himself to a young friend, shortly after 
his marriage, in a conversation on the subject 
of matrimony :— 

*‘ Tn the first place, Tom, it is idle for a man 
under fifty, who is really a full developed man 
in all respects, to imagine that he is proof against 
the shaft of Cupid. I tell you, my dear boy, a 
man may arm himself with as much philosophy 
and reason as he pleases, and it won’t avail 
him; he must be an exception to the law of 
human nature, and greatly defective in some way 
in head or heart if he does not fall in love at some 
time or other. Secondly, it is not good sense 
to marry for personal beauty and graces alone, 
nor merely for domestic qualifications, but for 
both united; it takes both together, with a good 
heart, to make a perfect wife, one whom we can 
love with our entire being, one whom we can 
admire with our intellects, and adore with our 
whole heart, one for whom a man is willing to 
encounter all things, to suffer all things, to 
endure al] hardships, to face any danger, to rise 
early and retire late, to labor, and, if necessary, 
to die. And, finally, never flatter yourself that 
you can marry any girl you choose if she hap- 
pens not to be wealthy or moving in high life, 
or that all poor girls are willing to sell them- 
selves to rich husbands; I tell you it is not so.” 
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LINES TO AN ABSENT ONE. 
BY N. W. BRIDGE. 


Tuy fair and sunny face I long to meet, 
Thy maiden hand to warmly press, 
And list to thy refining converse sweet, 

Thy words of thought and tenderness. 


My yearning spirit feeleth sad and lone, 
No friend with power to soothe is near; 
And ’tis, methinks, thy smiles and voice alone 
That can my weary bosom cheer. 


I feel thy presence would all woes beguile, 
And thrill the soul with deep delight, 

A brow of sadness wear a happy smile, 
The heart forget its earthly blight. 


For all thy smiles a blissful spirit raise, 
That can the deepest sorrows reach. 

Thy voice the melody of joyous lays; 
Thy words the harmony of speech. 


Shall I not soon thy beaming face behold, 
And hear that joy-inspiring tone, 

And with affection’s eordial grasp enfold 
Thy kind warm hand within mine own ? 


TO FRANCESCA,. 


Tue busy cares of noisy day 
Are lost in silence now ; 

The studious toils of sombre night 
Too long have knit my brow ; 

I turn awhile from volumed lore, 
And ere to rest I flee, 

At midnight’s still and lonely hour 
I think of love and thee. 


The rising gale sweeps sadly by, 
The stars are dim above; 
What suits so well the pensive hour 
As holy thoughts of love? 
And if the day my mind constrains 
To business or to glee, 
When night wind sighs and darkness reigns, 
I think of love and thee.—R. N. 


MY DREAM ANGEL. 
BY JENNY MARBSH. 


Yesternight while winds were moaning 
Their sad dirge across the moor, 
Shaking wild the vines that clamber, 
Bare and blighted, ’round my door, 
Knelt I in my lonely chamber, 
Yearning for the hidden light 
That could break the storm and darkness 
Of my spirit’s weary night. 
* Father,’’ said I, 
“ Light a star to cheer the night.” 


When I lay down on my pillow, 
I drove back the cuming tears, 

And the shadows that had brought them, 
Every night for many years ; 
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But the winds with dismal moanings 
Would arouse the memories hushed, 
And my will at last they severed, 
And like phantoms ’round me rushed, 
Sadder, stronger, 
For the moments they were hushed. 


When the midnight hours wrestled 
With the tempest on the lea, 
Slumber bade my sorrow vanish, 
For a joy she brought to me. 
Never mind, 
Though it faded with the light— 
It did break a weary night; 
Sleep was kind. 


Yes, the winds did hush their howlings, 
And my heart did calm its storm, 

And the meadows were around me, 
And the sunshine of the morn; 

And my feet were ’mid the daisies, 
Treading lightly as of yore; 

And my brow, still bright with gladness, 
Roses pale and pansies wore; 

And my hand a hand was clasping— 

Hush, weak heart !— 

One it never may clasp more. 


J remember every sentence 
That he whisvered soft and low; 
*Twas the same he used to tell me 
O’er and over long ago. 
When my fingers loved to linger 
Mid the dark waves of his hair, 
While he smiled so sweetly on me, 
Every thought was like a prayer. 
Oh, kind Heaven, 
Teach me still to breathe a prayer! 


“Let us go where skies are brighter!” 
Said he, turning to depart, 

And the glory on his features 
Drove a sadness to my heart. 

But I lingered, and while searching 
In his deep and earnest eyes, 

Something with a pinion golden 
Bore my loved one to the skies. 

Then with weeping, 

And his cherished name repeating, 

Stood I gazing at the skies. 


When grief told me 
He would come to me no more, 
Oh, how soon the pansies withered, 
That my throbbing forehead wore, 
And how soon the hope was blighted 
That my budding spirit bore! 


But the howling of the tempest 
Called me from the shadow land, 
While I thought love’s pressure lingered 
Still upon my icy hand. 
And I woke to feel a gladness 
That for years I had not known; 
Now the lamp of hope was lighted, 
And its beamings softly shone, 
Casting light 
O’er the pathway to my home. 
Soft and bright 
Was the star that cheered the night. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Tuts world is lovely, fair, and bright, 
The sunlight sweeps our brow, 
But it will be as beautiful 
One hundred years from now! 
The birds will sing as sweetly then 
Their spring-tide roundelays, 
The sunshine dance upon the hills, 
As in the olden days. 


The haunts we loved in childhood’s years 
Will bloom as sweetly still; 

But other forms, unknown to us, 
Our places then will fill; 

The streams will glide as gently on, 
With music sweet and low, 

Upon whose banks at eventide 
We roamed so long ago. 


The same bright sun will still pursue 
His trackless course on high, 

And stars as bright and beautiful 
Will still gleam in the sky; 

With lightsome step the spring will come, 
With cool refreshing showers, 

With laughing brooks, with singing birds, 
With sunshine and with flowers 


Although the earth will be as gay, 
The birds sing on each bough, 
They will not sing their songs fur us 
One hundred years from now! 
The flowers will then unfold their leaves, 
But will not bloom for us, 
And though it seems a distant day, 
It surely will be thus! 


All living things upon the earth 
Must wither, droop, and die, 
And we shall soon have passed away, 
Like cloud-tints from the sky; 
Faith points us with confiding glance 
To realms where partings cease, 
Where streams of love are flowing from 
The crystal fount of peace. 


Then let us strive to win our minds 
From all the dreams of strife, 

And toil to write our names within 
The glorious book of life ; 

And let us strive to win a crown 
To place upon our brow, 

That it may “all be well” with us 
One hundred years from now, 


ELLEN MOORE OF VIOLET VALLEY. 
BY c. B. Cc. 


Tue winds that sail o’er Violet Vale are born with foot 
the lightest: 

And incense bear, through ambient air, from flowers 
that shine the brightest: 

And clouds, that spread the night stars’ bed, with dim, 
mist-mingled shadows, 

Are clad in skies that bluest rise above its living mea- 
dows. 
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And down its brooks hide dimpling nooks, that woo the 
shadows longest; 

And ’neath its skies are darkest eyes whose syren spells 
are strongest: 

But ’neath its shade, the sweetest maid, who loved in 
dreams to dally, 

Was Ellen Moore—sweet Ellen Moore—the queen of 
Violet Valley. 


But by a shore whose billows roar, she lies alone to 
listen, 

In regal bed—the queenly dead—and yet the angel- 
risen : 

All lornly sleeps, by stormy deeps, the meek and quiet 
maiden— 

Sweet Elien Moore, the child before, a priestess now in 
Aidenn. 


How still she sleeps, and coldly keeps that heart up- 
bound forever 

Which languished out, in grief and doubt—a wild and 
wasted river! 

For there was stirred, by mournful word, the tear in 
anguish starting— 

And there was paid, to trust betrayed, the kiss that 
sealed the parting. 


For demon gales outswelled the sails of ship o’er waters 
fleeing, 

And bore afar the sail and spar, her eyes grew dim at 
seeing ; 

But when the hand, that toward the land waved long 
love’s parting token, 

To Ellen Moore grew dim from shore, in woe her heart 
was broken. 


Oh, fierce and wild, in grief the child stood watching 
long, and fearing, 

With parted lip, to mark the ship in distance disappear- 
ing; 

And drenched in tears, thro’ lagging years, she watched 
by day the billow— 

And, earnest-eyed, in sleep the tide she viewed upon 
her pillow. 


Still hope essayed in heart afraid, with mild uplifted 
finger, 

To light the beams of glorious dreams around the heart 
that linger— 

And sent, unborn to fancy’s morn, in sleep, a dreamy 
vision 

Of William near, the lost and dear, unchanged o’er sea’s 
division. 


But days decayed, and heart betrayed outwatched the 
heaving billow 

With eyes that poured, in dream deplored, new seas 
upon her pillow: 

Months died in years, fear grew in tears, as ever more, 
ah! ever, 

Did Ellen Moore watch by the shore for William who 
came never. 


At length beside the sea she died, when none were near 
to listen 

With loving ear, or fright the fear that killed the angel- 
risen— 

And there she lies beneath the skies, while night’s dis- 
robed daughtefs— 

The solemn stars—to billowy bars inspire the restless 
waters. 
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BY INA. 


THE portrait small of a laughing wave, 
So beautiful, clear, and bright; 

A lock from the brow of a spirit’s brave 
Who would climb the empyreal heights. 


A dew-drop that fell on the Peri’s flower, 
From the sky far down in the sea; 

And the star-beam that lit up the mermaid’s bower 
Is glistening now for me. 


An arrow, too, that I slyly stole 
From the quiver which Cupid bears, 

That no doubt was meant sume touching soul 
To lighten of half its cares! 


A breeze from the isle where flowers are made 
Wafted a bud of bright beautiful blue, 

With a drop from the fount in which it is said 
The flowerets dip up their hue. 


The gentle tones of a fairy’s song 
Set to music, wild and sweet; 

And a bud from the bower which has been long 
The lost Pleiad’s retreat. 


A drop from the fount where poets drink, 
Then turn away to sing: 

A bit from the “ Rock of Ages” brink, 
And a feather from fancy’s wing. 


A wreath of hope’s flowers, which all may win, 
A ring from the hand of art; 

A plume from the warbler that sings within 
My own sad lonely heart. 


OH, ANGEL EYES ARE WATCHING! 


BY E£. M. STORRS. 


BRIGHTEST angels undefiled 
Watch above the sinless child; 
Guard the maiden, pure and fair, 
Shielded from the breast of care; 
Watch the hearts that have as yet 
Not a wave of sorrow met. 


Watching, when we wake or sleep, 
Watching, when we smile or weep, 
Not alone o’er those who bear 

With pure hearts life’s grief or care, 
Whom temptation hath not driven 
From all hope of peace and heaven. 


But o’er those who often stray 
From the straight and narrow way, 
Who have dro_ >ed the unseen hand 
Leading to the better land, 

Who have dimmed the light within, 
And to sorrow added sin. 


Though every voice upbraid them, 
No human hand will aid them; 
Angel eyes, full well I know, 
Watch them wheresoe’er they go. 
Angel hands, without a stain, 
Wait to lead them back again. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN OCTOBER 
NUMBER, 
33. The Grave. 


Woman. 34. Religion. 


CHARADES. 


35. 
An instrument that’s slight and frail, 
My frst can make a coward quail; 
Nay, stout hearts oft before it yields, 
When skilful hands this weapon wields; 
’Tis formed of silver, steel, and gold, 
And sometimes from the eagle bold, 
Or silly goose, a pinion ’s stold 
And fashioned by the hand of art, 
It neatly executes its part ; 
In short, a most efficient tool, 
Swayed by a sage ’gainst prating fool. 


A personal pronoun, my second you ’1l find, 
Relates to yourself apart from mankind. 


’Tis morning, and the sun glows bright 
O’er grassy plain and rugged height. 
How peaceful seems the landscape fair ! 
How sweet to breathe the balmy air! 
My third a round of canvass rears 

Its snowy head, and proudly bears 

A graceful flag, with silken fold 

Scarce by the gentle breeze unrolled. 
But hark! the sound of drum and fife, 
And clang of armor, tell of strife. 

Ah! blood and carnage, death and pain, 
Must desecrate the peaceful plain. 


When on the earth the Saviour trod, 
A very man, and yet a God! 

A frail and sinful woman bowed, 

As my whole, amid the scoffing crowd, 
And asked for mercy, while in scorn 
They jeered at Him, the manger born. 
“ Daughter, free pardon I bestow ; 
Now go in peace, and sin no more,” 
He said; and, passing on, he prayed 
For those who soon his life betrayed. 


ENIGMAS, 


36. 
I ort protect beauty, because ’tis my duty— 
My figure’s oft beautiful too ; 
Yet beauty’s adorers are bitter deplorers, 
Whene’er I appear in their view. 
37. 
I’m sacred held, though I confess 
The truth I frequently transgress ; 
For, though hard-hearted as a stone, 
I’m still the veriest flatterer known, 
’Tis seldom I express a phrase 
But in a style of fulsome praise. 
Yet as I lean to charity, 
The world is pleased, though duped by me. 
My fault’s a grave one, I confess, 
But hope you’ll name me, ne’ertheless. 

















OUR PRACTICAL DRESS 


Tue dress shown in our engraving is worn 
both as an in-door and out-door dress, and looks 
charming when of light green silk. The trim- 
mings are of the new French style, called moss 
trimming, with bell buttons, which should cor- 
respond with the colorof the dress. If the dress 
is made of toile d’Asie or muslin, the trimmings 
must be of lace or narrow silk fringe. By re- 
ferring to our working diagram, it will be seen 
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that the sleeve is one of the most beautiful ever 
invented, as well as the most simple. The piece 
of which it is composed is a perfect circle, with 
a small portion cut out of two opposite sides; it 
has then two threads run through it crosswise to 
draw it tight to the arm, and forming two puffs, 
both above the elbow. The undersleeves are of 
the “bishop” pattern, richly worked in embrol- 
dery, or bell sleeves; but, whichever they are, 
dio 
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WORKING DIAGRAM OF DRESS ON PRECEDING PAGE. 
they must be worked. The body of the dress The dress for in-doors should be made open in 
will be seen sufficiently well by our two engrav- the front, and worn with a lace chemisette. For 
ings—with the exception of the brace, which out-doors it only requires a mantelet either of the 
passes over the shoulder and is crossed over at } same material, white muslin, or lace; but it 
the waist behind. ’ should have the same trimmings as the dress, 
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Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 6. 





Fig. 1.—Bonnet of dress green, uncut velvet ; 
trimmed with a mixture of bows, and plumes of 
a lighter shade. The curtain is‘pointed and 
edged with black guipure, to correspond with 
the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of pearl white taffeta, with 
bands of the same, edged with blonde, as is also 
the curtain, and brim. The peculiarity of the 
style is the cluster of bows on the top of the 
bonnet, terminating in broad streamers, of the 
same white satin ribbon. A single spray, rose 
and foliage, relieves the blonde cap, and touches 
the brim, as will be noticed at each extremity. 

Fig. 3.—Dress cap, of white lace, with bows 
of a bright plaid ribbon disposed on each side of 
the face. The strings are edged with lace, which 
gives them the effect of barbes. 

Fig. 4.—Dress cap of lace and rose-colored 
ribbon. Large bouquet of white jessamine and 
foliage each side of the face. It has a point on 
the forehead, 2 la Marie Stuart. 

Fig. 5.—Berthe and basquine, united by a 
double flounce placed transversely across the 
corsage. It is very showy for an evening dress, 
over a silk; and extremely becoming to a fine 
arm or shoulders. It is made of lace or em- 





f broidered bands at pleasure. The ribbons should 


be selected according to the dress. 

Fig. 6.—A plainer Fichu, to be worn by a 
married lady, or with those who prefer the cor- 
sage close to the throat. It is of French em- 
broidery and Valenciennes lace. 


Fig. 6. 
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TOILETTE FOR CHILDREN. 


Never was there a time when children’s 
dress was prettier than at present, or more easily 
made. 

Boys’ dresses are made, for the most part, to 
fasten in front; and for children above three 
years old, moiré, or rich poplins and chalés are 
most in favor. The skirt is made very full, the 
body generally tight, except at the back of the 
waist, where it is slightly fulled in. There is 
no band at the waist at all, the skirt being set 
on beneath a thick piping, and a girdle, with 
handsome tassels, being used instead of a sash. 

The trimming for almost all the materials we 
have named is stamped velvet, to correspond in 
color, about one and a half inch wide. One 
straight piece is taken up the front, from the 
neck to the bottom of the skirt, thus covering 
the hem which forms the opening. A piece on 
each side is carried up to the shoulder, meets the 
centre one at the waist, and gradually forms 
robings at the skirt. The short sleeve is trimmed 
in this way; and an edging of broderie Anglaise 
forms a tucker round the neck, and also finishes 
the sleeves. 





PATTERN FOR BOY’S DRESS. 


High dresses are also very generally made in 
the same way. The sleeves are small pagodas, 
and have undersleeves in the bishop form, either 
of the same material, or of muslin with embroi- 
dered bands. The dresses of younger children 
are made with full bodies, and are braided in 








rich patterns, with fancy braids. We have seen 
a pink French merino, for a little girl, braided 
in white braid, which had a very beautiful 
effect; and blue would doubtless look equally 
well. 





PATTERN FOR GIRL’S DRESS. 


Out-door dresses (of which we give an en- 
graving) are invariably richly braided round the 
cape, sleeves, and collar, and down the front. 
The cape is usually scalloped, and edged with a 
rich silk fringe. Jackets are very little worn; 
but we have seen some muslin ones, richly 
trimmed with broderie Anglaise, with waistcoats 
to correspond, worn over a rich poplin dress. 

As to colors, a rich Napoleon blue, and the 
reddish-brown, seem the most popular. The 
tartan poplins are also great favorites, as they 
will probably always be, for boys. For little 
girls, white is decidedly the favorite kind of 
dress, and the skirt of the robe is frequently one 
mass of work, terminating in a rich vandyke 
trimming. Silk dresses, however, are frequently 
worn by girls of six or seven years old; but 
they are made in the form seen in our illustra- 
tion, open from the waist, the front laced across 
with ribbons, and a full muslin chemisette worn 
underneath. This is made high up to the throat, 
where it is trimmed with a lace frill; and at- 
tached to it are full sleeves, finished in the same 
manner. In the dress itself there are no sleeves, 
but merely a small epaulette. 
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When the dress is made with an ordinary 
body, the sash is worn across the left shoulder, 
with large bows and floating ends down the right 
side, in front. Berthas, of embroidered muslin, 
about four inches deep, set into a narrow band 
of insertion, and with an edging on the other 
side, are very generally worn with a plain silk 
or barége dress. Light materials are always 
made very full, and with flounces cut bias. 

For young children, mull muslin and lace in- 
sertions are much used; but jaconet, with the 
rich heavy broderie Anglaise, is decidedly the 
best for little girls, and for boys above a year old. 





PARTY HOOD, OR SORTIE DE BAL. 
KNITTING. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Two ounces of scarlet Shetland wool; 
pins, No. 16. 

Cast on 78 stitches; knit 3 rows, then com- 
mence the pattern as follows :— 

1st row.—Slip 1, a pearl 1, knit 2 together three 
times, thread forward, knit 1 six times, knit 2 
together three times; repeat from a. 

2d.—Slip 1, a pearl 1, knit 18; repeat from a. 

3d.—Slip 1, a pearl 1, knit 18; repeat from a. 

4th.—Slip 1,@ knit 1, pearl 18; repeat from a. 

These four rows form the pattern. Repeat 
till one yard is completed. Cast off loosely. 

For the crown, cast on 59 stitches, and knit 
the pattern as before; increase at the beginning 
and end of each row by making an additional 
stitch, till your additional stitches at each side 
are made. Knit, without increasing, till three 
nails are completed; decrease at the beginning 
and end of each row for three rows, then knit 2 
rows and cast off. Pass the work through a thin 
solution of gum-water, and pin it out to dry 
upon a cloth stretched upon the floor. Make a 
cap with white silk, the size required; stretch 
the knitting upon it; sew it nearly round, 
placing the centre parts of each together; sew 
in the crown ; cut lengths of wool and loop into 
the ends to form a fringe, as in illustrated de- 
sign. 





CHILD’S WINTER COLLAR. 
NETTING. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Half an ounce of single Berlin wooi, a 
mesh No. 16, and a flat mesh one-fourth of an inch wide. 
Make a foundation of 72 loops on the large 
mesh ; net 1 row on the small, | in each, and 1 
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on the large one in each; net 4 more rows thus; 
then 2 in each leop on the large mesh; next row 
on the small mesh; net in one loop and leave 
the additional loop which was made in the pre- 
ceding row; net 4 more rows on each mesh, 
then net nine stitches on the large ; net back on 
the small in the next and succeeding rows; leave 
the last stitch of each row till the stitches are 
reduced to one, which completes the first point; 
net 7 more points in a similar manner along the 
edge of the collar; net a row on the small mesh 
in the loops which were made in the tenth row ; 
net a second on the large, and one on the small; 
then net points as in the preceding directions ; 
net 4 rows on a very fine mesh in the founda- 
tion stitches to form the neck. Make a cord by 
working a chain of crochet with double wool, 
insert in the first row of large loops, and attach 
a small tassel made with wool. 





RIBBON WORK.—SACHRT. 
(See Plate printed in Colors in front of Book.) 


Matecrials.—Three yards of pink, three ditto of brown, 
three ditto of blue satin ribbon, three-fourths of an inch 
in width, and without an edge; and four yards of pink 
satin ribbon, one inch in width, for trimming, with an 
edge. 


Fotp a sheet of paper the size of the sachet, 
cut the brown ribbon into twelve equal lengths, 
arrange this across the paper in a straight lino, 
and tack at one end, leaving the other at liberty 
to work with. Arrange the pink diagonally 
across from left to right, and the blue in the 
same manner, but from right to left. Now ar- 
range the ribbons to cross each other, so as to 
form a pattern of diamonds, in the manner seen 
in illustration; after which sew neatly at the 
edges, and remove the paper. Make the under 
part of pink satin, place wadding and perfume 
between the two sides, and finish the edge with 
a quilling of ribbon. 

We have not beef able exactly to imitate the 
colors, but we have succeeded in showing the 
effect. 





CROCHET PATTERN FOR A PURSE. 














CROCHET GAUNTLET CUFF, 








BUTTERFLY WATCH-HOOK. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Clean white beads, small size; pink and 
green wool, two black beads, and a needleful of crochet 
silk, with watch-hook. 


mannan 


Cur out in card-board the form of the butter- 
fly, and cover it on both sides with white glazed 
calico. Take a bit of fine cotton crochet cord, 
and cover three inches with green wool; turn 
the cord, and work on it up one side, with eight 
stitches of wool, and two of maize silk, alter- 
nately. Work on the other side of the original 
cerd ; then up and down again, which forms the 
body of the insect. The antenne are made by 
covering two inches of wire with red wool, 
and slipping white beads on with a single black 
at the two extremities ; just below where these 
antenne are placed two more beads are sewed. 
At equal distances across the back put double 
bands of beads, threaded alternately on green 


~ 
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and red wool. Loops of beads alternately 
threaded on green and red wooi form the wings, 
and a double chain of beads suspends it to the 
bed. A watrh-hook is sewed at the bottom. 





CHILD’S FROCK BODY.—IN BRAIDING. 
(See Cut in Front.) 


Turis very pretty little frock is intended for a 
child of about three years old. It is made of 
fine jaconet. The skirt is trimmed with three 
flounces, graduated in depth, ornamented with a 
light but effective pattern in broderie Anglaise. 
The same pattern forms a frill sleeve and a cape, 
both pieces being merely straight muslin, the 
latter sloped from the shouNer to the waist. 

The stomacher is braided in rich pattern, with 
very fine bobbin, sewed over in the same man- 
ner as Albert braid is done. 
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Materials.—Half an ounce of shaded crimson single , 
Berlin wool, crochet No. 2. 

Make achain the width required, pass over 
the hand, unite the first chain to the last, and 
work 30 rounds in double crochet; after which 
turn and work on the wrong side of work. 
3lst round, increase by making 2 stitches in 
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every sixth stitch. 32d, without increasing. 
33d, like 3ist. 34th, withoutincreasing. 35th, 
increase in every ninth stitch; work 5 rounds 
without increasing. Next round, chains of 5 
united to every third stitch ; work 4 more rounds 
of chains of 5 united to the centre stitch of chain 
of former round, which completes the cuff, 
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Materials.—One ounce of white single Berlin wool; 
quarter of an ounce of blue wool; pins, No. i4, 

Cast on 60 stitches, and knit in brioche stitch 
till the length required, about half a yard, is 
completed ; cast off; join up the sides with a rug 
needle and wool, and knit the frills as follows: 
Cast on 90 stitches with white wool, and knit 
3 rows before commencing the pattern. 

1st row.—Slip 1, knit 1, a pearl 1; knit 2 to- 
gether three times ; repeat from a, finishing with 
knit 2. 





2d.—Slip 1, knit 1, a pearl 1, knit 12; repeat 
from a. , 

3d.—Like 2d row. 

4th.—Slip 1, pearl 1, a knit 1; pearl 12; re- 
peat from a. 

These four rows form the pattern, which must 
be repeated five times with white, then once 
with blue, and cast off loosely. Two frills are 
required for each sleeve: the upper is placed 
about an inch and a half above the under, which 


’ ~ is sewed by the edge of the sleeve. 





FLOUNCING FOR UNDERSLEEVES. 
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‘SHAMROCK-LEAF D’OYLEY. 


Materials.—Cotton No. 16. Crochet hook, No. 17. 
Eagle card-board gauge. 8 ch, close for a round. 

Ist round.—16 dc. 

2d.—* 7 ch, miss 1, sc on 2d, * 8 times. 

3d.—* 6 ch, sc on the centre of 7 ch, °; 
repeat all round. 

4th.—De all round, increasing 1 in every other 
stitch. 

5th.—7 ch, miss 2, de into 3d; turn the work, 
5 ch, miss 2,de into 3d,* 5 times, turn the 
work, and repeat from the beginning of the row. 

6th.—* sc on the point of a scallop; 6 ch, sc 
on centre of next scallop, 9 ch, *; repeat. 

7th.—7 te on 6 ch, 13 ch, * 7 te on next 6 ch, 
13 ch, * all round. 

8th.—* sc on centre of 13 ch, 26 ch, * sc on 
centre of next 13, 26 ch, * ; repeat all round. 

9th.—De all round, increasing every other 
stitch. 

10th.—7 ch, sc into the same stitch, turn the 
work, 2 de, 7 tc, 2 de, in loop of 7, turn again, 
miss 8; repeat. 

11th.—Commence with se on the point of the 
leaf, make 7 ch, sc on the point of the next leaf, 
and so on all round. 

12th.—* sc on centre of 7 ch, 9 ch, *, repeat. 

13th.—* sc on centre of 9 ch, 7 ch, * 
repeat. 

141h.—Se on centre of the chain of 7, 8 ch, 
slip stitch into the same, i2 ch, slip into the 
same, 8 ch, slip into the same; turn the work ; 
work under the 8 ch, 1 sc, 2 de, 6 tc, 2 de, 1 sc; 
the loop of 12 work in the same way with 12 
&, the loop of 8, with 6 tc; fasten off; miss 2 
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chains of 7, sc on 3d, 10 ch, miss 5, de on the 
6th, 1 ch, miss 1, sc on 2d, 1 ch, miss 1; slip on 
first of 10, work all round in tc, except the first 
and last stitches in sc; fasten off; miss 2 chains 
of 7, and repeat from the beginning of the 
round. 

15th.—* sc on the point of the single leaf, 15 
ch, sc on point of the shamrock, 15 ch *; re- 
peat. 

16th.—De all round, increasing in every other 
stitch. 

17th.—* se in one stitch, 7 ch, miss 2,—; 
repeat. 

18th.—* sc in centre of 7 ch, 9 ch, *; repeat. 

19th.—* sc in centre of 8 ch, 9 ch, *; repeat. 

20th.—sc under 9 ch, * 5 tc under the same, 
12 ch, sc under the next 9 ch, *; repeat. 

Like all other crochet work, this pattern may 
be greatly increased by the use of coarser mate- 
rials. Worked with Evans’s boar’s head cotton, 
No. 4, and a hook proportionally large, it will 
make a very pretty couvrette for a music stool. 





HONITON EDGE: 
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BOOK-MARKERS. 

















Turse markers are pretty little articles for » Berlin wool and seed beads. After they are 
presents, and are easily and quickly made. They worked, the back should be covered with ribbon, 
are worked on perforated cards with silk or aud have a long end left the length of the book. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER 


‘Lo be worked in colored cotton. 
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FLOUNCING FOR A MARSEILLES 
‘ BASQUE. 
CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 











RECEIPTS. 





Receipts, Le. 
HINTS FOR HOME COMFORTS. 


A sHORT needle makes the most expedition in plain 
sewing. 

When you are particular in wishing to have precisely 
what you want from a butcher’s, go and purchase it 
yourself, 

One flannel petticoat will wear nearly as long as two, 
if turned behind part before, when the front begins to 
wear thin. 

People in general are not aware how very essential 
to the health of their inmates is the free admission of 
light into their houses. 

A leather strap, with a buckle to fasten, is much more 
commodious than a cord for a box in general use for 
short distances; cording and uncording is a nasty job. 

Sitting to sew by candlelight by a table with a dark 
cloth on it is injurious to the eyesight. When no other 
remedy presents itself, put a sheet of white paper before 
you. 

People very commonly complain of indigestion; how 
can it be wondered at, when they seem, by their habit 
of swallowing their food wholesale, to forget for what 
purpose they are provided with teeth. 

Never allow your servants to put wiped knives on 
your table, for, generally speaking, you may see that 
they have been wiped with a dirty cloth. If a knife is 
brightly cleaned, they are compelled to use a clean cloth. 

There is not anything gained in economy by having 
very young and inexperienced servants at low wages; 
they break, waste, and destroy more than an equivalent 
for higher wages, setting aside comfort and respecta- 
bility. 

No article in dress tarnishes so readily as black crape 
trimmings, and few things injure it more than damp; 
therefore, to preserve its beauty on bonnets, a lady in 
nice mourning should in her evening walks, at all 
seasons of the year, take as a companion an old parasol 
to shade her crape. 

A piece of oil-cloth (about twenty inches long) is a 
useful appendage to a common sitting-room. Kept in 
the closet, it can be available at any time to place jars 
upon, &c. &c., which are likely to soil your table during 
the process of dispensing their contents; a wing and 
duster are harmonious accompaniments to the oil-cloth. 

In most families many members are not fond of fat; 
servants seldom like it—consequently there is fre- 
quently much wasted; to avoid which, take off bits of 
suet fat from beefsteaks, &c., previous to cooking; they 
can be used for puddings. With good management, 
there need not be any waste in any shape or form. 

Nothing looks worse than shabby gloves; and, as 
hey are expensive articles in dress, they require a little 
management. A good glove will last six cheap ones 
with care. Do not wear your best gloves to concerts or 
assemblies where full dress is not required—the heat of 
the gas, &c., gives a moisture to the hands, that spoils 
the gloves; do not wear them in very wet weather; as 
carrying umbrellas, and drops of rain, spoil them. 

A given quantity of tea is similar to malt—only 
giving strength to a given quantity of water, as we find 
therefore any additional quantity is waste. Two small 





teaspoonfuls of good black tea, and one three parts full 
of green, are sufficient to make three teacupfuls agree- 
able, the water being put in, in a boiling state at once; 
a second edition of water gives a vapid flavor to tea. 
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It may sound like being over particular, but we 
recommend persons to make a practice of fully address- 
ing notes, &c., on all occasions; when, in case of their 
being dropped by careless messengers (which is not a 
rare occurrence), it is evident for whom they are in- 
tended, without undergoing the inspection of any other 
parties bearing a similar name. 

Children should not be allowed to ask for the same 
thing twice. This may be accomplished by parents, 
teacher (or whoever may happen to have the manage- 
ment of them), paying attention to their little wants, 
if proper, at once, when possible, The children should be 
instructed to understand that, when they are not an- 
swered immediately, it is because it is not convenient. 
Let them learn patience by waiting. 

We know not of anything attended with more serious 
consequences than that of sleeping in damp linen. 
Persons are frequently assured that they have been at 
a fire for many hours, but the question is as to what 
sort of fire, and whether they have been properly 
turned, so that every part may be exposed to the fire. 
The fear of creasing the linen, we know, prevents many 
from unfolding it, so as to be what we consider suffi- 
ciently aired; but health is of more importance than 
appearances ; with gentleness, there need be no fear of 
want of neatness. 

If the weather appears doubtful, always take the 
precaution of having an umbrella when you go out, 
particularly in going to church; you thereby avoid in- 
curring one of three disagreeables: in the first place, 
the chance of getting wet—or encroaching under a 
friend’s umbrella—or being under the necessity of bor- 
rowing one, consequently involving the trouble of 
returning it, and possibly (as is the case nine times 
out of ten) inconveniencing your friend by neglecting to 
return it. Those who disdain the use of umbrellas 
generally appear with shabby hats, tumbled bonnet 
ribbons, wrinkled silk dresses, &c. &c., the consequence 
of frequent exposure to unexpected showers, to say 
nothing of colds taken, no one can tell how, 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


Fastine.—It is said by many able physicians that 
fasting is a means of removing incipient disease, and of 
restoring the body to its customary healthy sensations. 
Howard, the celebrated philanthropist (says a writer), 
used to fast one day in every week. Napoleon, when 
he felt his system unstrung, suspended his wonted 
repast, and took his exercise on horseback. 


CHANGE OF AIR—FALLACIES REGARDING IT.—Some 


“time since, Dr. J. C. Atkinson published a small work, 


the object of which is to describe the generally received 
fallacies as to the effects of change of air in certain 
forms of disease, and to deal with this important sub- 
ject’ in a philosophical and practical manner. The 
writer observes that sometimes such changes produce 
wonderful effects, but their mode of operation has never 
been theoretically explained; and that change of air 
must therefore be said to be prescribed empirica)ly, and 
not according to any rational principle. He contends 
that change of air is perfectly needless in seven vases 
out of ten in which it is resorted to, and that when the 
question is agitated, a consideration of the state of the 
patient’s pulse is imperatively necessary, for he is most 
decidedly of opinion that in the case of an acult, if tne 
pulse is high, the only change which can be of benefit 
is a resort to air known to be of a depressing tendency. 
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In tubercular consumption, for instance, with a gene- 
rally rapid julse, purity of air only accelerates the 
pulsations, and increases the inflammatory action for 
bringing tubercles to maturity, while, on the cuntrary, 
it is eminently adapted for scrofulous and glandular 
diseases. On this principle it follows that humidity of 
the atmospheric air is an essential in consumption, as 
it occasions a tardiness in the circulation, and mode- 
rates the insensible perspiration. 

FRAGRANT Opors FoR Sick Rooms.—A few drops 
of oil of sandal-wood, which, though not in general use, 
may be easily obtained, when dropped in a hot shovel, 
will diffuse a most agreeable balsamic perfume through 
the atmosphere of the sick-room. 

COLLODION FoR WouNpDs.— Dissolve gutta percha in 
chloroform till the liquid is about the consistency of 
honey. It must be kept in a well closed bottle, and 
when used it has simply to be poured on the wound; 
the chloroform instantly evaporates, leaving a flexible 
covering over the part, which adheres strongly, render- 
ing neither dressings nor bandages necessary. The 
wound should first be carefully cleansed. 

For Coven on HoOARseNEsS.—An excellent drink 
in case of cough or hoarseness may be made by builing 
two tablespoonfuls of linseed in a quart of water, until 
the water is thickened, then strain it, and flavor with 
lemou-juice and brown sugar. 

AstTuma.—Very strong coffee without sugar or milk, 
taken frequently, much alleviates it. 

To RELIEVE PERSONS WHO HAVE SWALLOWED 
Pins OR FisH-BoNES.—Four grains of tartar emetic 
dissolved in warm water, tu be taken, and immediately 
after the whites of six eggs. The coagulated mass will 
not remain in the stomach more than two or three 
minutes. 

To Cure WHITE SWELLING OF THE KNEE.—A 
poultice of elder leaves applied round the knee, and 
changed two or three times a day. I have known this 
cure many cases of the sort, and tried it myself ona 
person in so bad a state that it was thought the disease 
would come in the other knee, when that affected should 
be amputated. This remedy was first tried, and cured 
the woman entirely. 


M. SOYER’S NEW COOKING-KETTLE, 


In Soyer’s Cheap Cookery is a description of a new 
kind of cooking-pan which appears likely enough to be 
of considerable use for the poor and also for middle 
class families, 
ti 

In some of my former letters, I have stated that the 
principal art of cooking consists in knowing the exact 
time each object requires to be subjected to the action 
of the fire, whether it be direct or by the assistance of 
either roasting, frying, baking, or boiling. Large quan- 
tiues of food may be treated in such a manner that no 
inure nutriment shall be obtained than by smaller 
quantities. But to learn this requires practice and 
attention, more than those to whom we wish to dedicate 
these letters can probably give. 

I have been thinking in what way we could obviate 
the present loss, which either ascends the chimney to 
diaperse in thin air, or pervades the apartments of the 
louse to the inconvenience of its inmates. 

1 am the more particularly led to the consideration 
«s this subject from having, in my rambles, entered a 


The following is Soyer’s account of , 
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cottage, the other day, from which an odor proceeded, 
as if something more than ordinary cookery was going 
on, when I found a large pot of a kind of Irish stew 
boiling away on the fire, and the fragrance of the vege- 
tables and meat dispersed over the apartment. Enter- 
ing into conversation with the occupant, whom I found 
to be the wife of a carpenter on the adjoining estate, 
and who was preparing the table for six persons to 
dine, I soon found she had no mean opinion of her 
abilities in cooking. I remonstrated with her on the 
waste she was making, and at once took up a plate and 
held it over the pot, so as to intercept the steam, when 
it was shortly covered by condensed steam and small 
particles of jibrine, which I convinced her would be 
much better used in giving nutriment to her family 
than in mingling with the svot in the chimney. 

In our superior kitchens there may be plenty of 
means and utensils to prevent a part of this evil; but 
in the cottage—the abode of the laborer, whose stock of 
kitchen utensils consists of an iron pot, frying-pan, and 
gridiron—these kinds of stews could not be done with- 
out great waste and difficulty. I have therefore in- 
vented a new and simple baking stewpan, by which all 
the nutriment and flavor of the various ingredients 
placed in it are preserved. In order that you may 
understand it, I will give you a drawing and descrip- 
tion of it, feeling confident it will be useful to the 
million, 
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It has, likewise, one great advantage over the old 
method of boiling or stewing; namely, that it gives 
hardly any troublein making, retains all the nutriment, 
cooks in one-third less the time taken by the usual way, 
and there is not a part of any beast, such as mutton, 
lamb, beef, pork, veal, or fish, however tough, that may 
not be cooked tender by this pan. Let whatever you 
cook in it be sweet, you may, by using this pan and the 
following recipes, make delicious dishes of fish, flesh, 
or vegetables. Moreover, food prepared in this way 
will keep much longer than if dressed another way, and 
must, consequently, facilitate the way of cooking for a 
large family, as you can do enough food at once to last 
for several meals, which you must admit will save an 
immense deal of time. 

This modest pan, as you must perceive, will concen- 
trate all the nutriment and aroma created by any kind 
of fuod placed in it; and the object I have in putting a 
lock and key on it is to prevent any person raising the 
lid while cooking, as, by so doing, the best part «“ the 
flavor would immediately escape. 

















RECEIPTS. 
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taken immediately after the operations of the morning 





It is so constructed that it may be hung over the fire, 
or placed on the hob, or steamed or boiled in a stewpan 
(as you would a pudding boiled in a basin), or in a cot- 
tage or a baker’s oven. 

You must agree that I have hitherto done all in my 
power to simplify and economize the fvod partaken of 
by the larger part of the people of this country, who, I 
am sorry to say, are much behind their continental 
neighbors in the art of cookery, though possessing the 
best kind of food; and certain I am that huge moun- 
tains might be erected with the food daily and hourly 
wasted, even at the doors of the poor. 

Is it possible that, in a country where the science 
of political economy has made such progress, such 
men as Jeremy Bentham and others have written 
volumes to benefit their fellow men, and yet never have 
given one word on that science which would materially 
increase the food partaken of by all classes of society. 

Now that I have explained to you my new method of 
cookery, you must try the following recipes, and then 
you will find my assertion to be correct. 

Beef-steak in Baking Pan. First Lesson.—Take two 
pounds of beef-steak, which cut in pieces the size of 
walnuts, but only half an inch thick; peel two pounds 
of potatoes, cut in alices a quarter of an inch thick; 
two middling-sized onions sliced ; mix two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt and one of pepper. 

Then lay five or six slices of potatoes in the bottom 
of the pan; season them; then add some pieces of beef ; 
season again; then potatoes and onions, then beef, 
until the pan is full—potatoes on the top—seasoning 
each time; pour three-quarters of a pint of water; lock 
the lid; put in your oven, or send to the baker’s, for 
one hour and a half. When done, shake the pot gently, 
that the gravy may mix with the potatoes and onions, 
and form a nice thick sauce. Skirt or any other part 
of beef is excellent done thus. 

Observe, that this is the plain foundation of every 
recipe which I am going to send you, on that simple 
and effective style of cookery. I have omitted all 
seasoning but salt and pepper. If onions are an objec- 
tion, omit them. Therefore take this as a guide for all 
kinds of meat, poultry, and even fish, which are very 
good done in this way. 


THE TOILET. 


WASH FOR A BLOTCHED FAce.—Rose-water, three 
ounces; sulphate of zinc, one drachm. Mix. Wet the 
face with it, gently dry it, and then touch it over with 
cold cream, which also dry gently off. 

Ort oF RosEs—FOR THE HariR.—Olive oil, two pints; 
otto of roses, one drachm ; oil of rosemary, one drachm. 
Mix. It may be colored red by steeping a little alkanet 
root in the oil (with heat) before scenting it. 

LOTION TO PROMOTE THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR.— 
Eau de Cologne, two ounces ; tincture of cantharides, 
two drachms; oil of rosemary and oil of lavender, of 
each, ten drops. 

WASH TO WHITEN THE NAILs.—Diluted sulphuric 
acid, two drachms; tincture of myrrh, one drachm; 
spring water, four ounces. Mix. First cleanse with 
white soap, and then dip the fingers into the wash. 

OFFENSIVE BREATH.—For this purpose, almost the 
only substance that should be admitted at the toilette is 
the concentrated solution of chloride of soda. From six 
to ten drops of it in a wineglassful of pure spring water, 
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are completed. 

In some cases, the odor arising from carious teeth is 
combined with that of the stomach. If the mouth be 
well rinsed with a teaspoonful of the solution of the 
chloride in a tumbler of water, the bad odor of the teeth 
will be removed. 


To cLEAN Harr-Brusnes.—As hot water and soap 
very soon soften the hairs, and rubbing completes their 
destruction, use soda, dissolved in cold water, instead ; 
soda having an affinity for grease, it cleanses the brush 
with little friction. Do not set them near the fire, nor 
in the sun, to dry, but after shaking them well, set them 
on the point of the handle in a shady place. 


To cLEAN Frencu Kip GLoves.—Put the gloves on 
your hand and wash them, as if you were washing your 
hands, in some spirits of turpentine, until quite clean; 
then hang them up in a warm place, or where there is a 
current of air, and all smell of the turpentine will be re- 
moved. This method is practised in Paris, and since 
its introduction into this country, thousands of dollars 
have been gained by it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To PRESERVE MEAT.—Covering a joint of meat with 
bran, and hanging it in a current of air, will assist in 
preserving it sweet and fresh, even in very hot weather. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRIES make a nice pudding by stir- 
ring a pint of them into a pint of batter, and either 
baking or boiling. 

To JupGE oF FLouR.—To judge if flour be pure and 
good, take a little in the hand, and squeeze it for half 
a minute; if good, itcan be put out of the hand ina 
lump, retaining the form given to it by the hand; if 
adulterated, it will fall apart as soon as it leaves the 
hand, 

OxypeE or LEeap.—The Scientific American says: 
“Common red wafers scattered about the haunts of 
cockroaches will often drive away, if not destroy them.”’ 
These wafers, like candies, are colored red by oxide of 
lead, a most deadly poison; and so is the acetate of 
lead, or sugar of lead, as it is sometimes called, on 
visiting cards, which, being a little sweetish, has been 
known to destroy young children to whom they were 
handed to be amused with. Fashion for once acts 
sensibly in discarding glazed cards, using instead 
Bristol board, more pliant, less cumbersome, and really 
more delicate. 

THe New MetTHnop or Maxine BREAD.—(From 
an experiment tried at the London Polytechnic Institu- 
tion.) —“ Tie up one pound and a half of the best Ame- 
rican rice in a thick linen bag, allowing ample room to 
swell, boil it three or four hours until it becomes smooth 
paste, mix this while warm with fourteen pounds of the 
best flour, adding the usual quantities of yeast and 
salt; allow the dough to work a certain time near the 
fire, after which divide it into loaves. The bread 
should be dusted in, and must vigorously kneaded.”’ 
This quantity of flour and rice (15% Ibs.) has pro- 
duced twenty-six pounds thirteen ounces of excellent 
bread, which kept moist and sweet longer than that 
made by the ordinary process. This flour might be 
economically used in large families. This is the new 
French method. 

PotTep BuTTER.—The following is Mr. Ballantine’s 


; recipe: The butter is taken warm from the churn, and 
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it is an invariable rule never to work it or dip into 
water when intended to be salted. The dairymaid puts 
it into a clean tub, previously well rinsed with cold 
water, and then works it with cool hands till the milk 
is thoroughly squeezed out. Half the allowed quantity 
of salt is then added, and well mixed up with the 
butter, and in this state is allowed to stand till the next 
morning, when it is again brought up, any brine 
squeezed out, and the remainder of the salt added. It 
is then potted in kits, which, when full, should be well 
covered and placed in a cool dry store. A small quan- 
tity of salt is usually sprinkled on the surface. The 
quantity of salt used is half a pound to 14 lbs. of butter. 


Goop MustTarp.—Steep three ounces of salt, two 
ounces of scraped horseradish, and half an ounce of 
ginger, in one quart of boiling vinegar for twenty-four 
hours; then strain and bottle it for use. Some persons 
add a clove of garlic. 

For THE STING OF A WASP IN THE THROAT.— 
Honey, sweet oil, and a iittle vinegar, beat them all up 
together in a small basin (equal parts of honey and 
sweet oil). Some of this mixture to be swallowed every 
minute—about a teaspoonful at a time. 

To Dye Brown.—A decoction of oak bark dyes wool 
a fast brown of various shades, according to the quan- 
tity employed; an infusion of walnut-peels will also 
dye brown. The wool should be previously dipped in 
a solution of alum and water, which brightens the color. 

To Dye Rep.—For red dye: boil in a bath of madder, 
previously rinsing the goods in alum; or, if you wish 
for purple, employ, instead of alum, a bath of acetate 
of iron. Red dyes are also given by archil, cochineal, 
Brazil-wood, &c. 

To Dye Bive.—For blue dye: boil in a bath of log- 
wood, to which a small quantity of blue vitriol has been 
added, using the alum bath as in the other cases. 


Litac.—Archil, a root to be bought at the druggists. 
The color, which is very powerful, is extracted in boil- 
ing. 

NANKEEN.—Boil equal quantities of Spanish arnatto 
and pearlash in water till dissolved. 

Ye.tLtow.—Fustic chips, weld or dyer’s weed, turme- 
ric, or Dutch pink. GREEN may be produced by mixing 
the requisite portion of blue with either of the pre- 
ceding. 

ScARLET.—Silk cannot be dyed a full scarlet; but a 
color approaching it may be given to silk by first dyeing 
it in crimson, then dyeing it with carthamus, and, lastly, 
yellow without heat. 

BLacKk.—Logwood and green copperas are commonly 
used; but the color is improved by first boiling the 
article in a decoction of galls and alderbark. If pre- 
viously dyed blue or brown, by means of walnut-peels, 
it will be still better. 

To Destroy F.res.—Pour a little simple oxymel 
(an article to be obtained at the druggists) into a com- 
mon tumbler glass, and place in the glass a piece of 
cap paper, made into the shape of the upper part of a 
funnel, with a hole at the bottom to admit the flies. 
Attracted by the smell, they readily enter the trap in 
swarms, and by the thousands soon collected prove that 
they have not the wit or the disposition to return. 


Guass.—Glass should be washed in cold water, which 
gives a brighter and clearer appearance to it than when 
washed in warm water. 
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Freezing mizture.—Mix half an ounce of snow with 
two drachms of diluted nitric acid. If the thermometer 
be at 32° it will fall to —30°, being 62° lower than freez- 
ing point of water. 

Gilding ivory.—Put the ivory you intend to gild into 
a solution of copperas, and then a solution of nitro- 
muriate of gold; on withdrawing it from the latter, it 
will be beautifully gilded. 

Fusible metal.—1. Melt together one part of lead, one 
of tin, and two of bismuth. The alloy will melt at 170°. 
This alloy was discovered by Darcet. 

2. Take of tin three ounces, lead five ounces, bismuth 
eight ounces, melt them tegether and mould the alloy 
into bars. This may be kept in a state of fusion on 
paper over a candle; or if made into spoons by a 
silversmith, they will melt on being put into very hot 
tea. This was discovered by Newton. 


Experiment with gold leaf.—Pour nitric acid into a 
wineglass, and hydrochloric acid (muriatic acid) into 
& similar one, and lay a piece of gold leaf on the surface 
of each liquid. No action will take place; but on 
mixing the two acids, both pieces of gold leaf will be 
dissolved. 

To inflate a bladder without air.—Put a teaspoonful 
of ether into a moistened bladder, the neck of which tie 
up tightly; pour hot water upon the bladder, and the 
ether by expanding will fill it ouf. 

More than full.—Fill a glass to the brim with water, 
and you may add to it spirits of wine without causing 
the water to overflow, as the spirits will enter into the 
pores of the water. 

The water-proof sieve.—Fill a very fine wire-gauze 
sieve with water, and it will not run through the 
interstices, but be retained among them by capillary 
attraction. 

Experiment on change of temperature.—1. Take a 
small phial about half full of cold water, grasp it gently 
in the left hand, and from another phial pour a little 
sulphuric acid very gradually into the water. A strong 
sensation of heat will instantly be perceived. This, by 
continued addition of the acid, may be increased to 
many degrees of builing water. 

2. Take a small phial in one hand, containing some 
pulverized sal-ammoniac; pour a small quantity of 
water upon it and shake the mixture. In this instance, 
sensation of cold will immediately be felt. 

Chemical anomaly.—Fill a thermometer tube with 
cold water, at about thirty-two degrees, and immerse 
it iff a vessel of water. In this case the water in the 
tube will contract in volume till it arrives at about 
forty-two degrees ; when it will appear for a time nearly 
stationary. If the heat be now continued, the effect 
will be reversed, for the water in the tube will expand 
as its temperature is increased. This is a curious in- 
stance of a chemical anomaly. 

Phosphorescent fish.—Place a very stale fish in a dark 
room; it will give out a strong light, because of the 
numerous animalcule whose growth the putrefaction 
has promoted. Potatoes in a state of putrefaction will 
emit a similar light. 

Vitrification of metals.—Take a little red lead, expose 
it to an intense heat in a crucible, and pour it out when 
melted. The result will be metallic glass, and will 
furnish an example of vitrification of metals. 

















EDITORS TABLE. 


RACHEL AND HER FIRST TRAGEDY. 


THERE is something in French tragedy, of thegenuine 
classic standard, which is peculiarly alien, and almost 
repulsive to the taste of an English or American reader. 
In the first place, the measure of the verse is very diffi- 
cult to follow; and the fact that it is in rhyme renders 
it at once monotonous and unnatural. The characters 
and incidents are generally few in comparison with the 
multitude which give life and movement to most Eng- 
lish plays. The notion of half a dozen individuals con- 
epiring, denouncing, making love, and quarrelling in a 
series of declamatory couplets, through five mortal acts, 
is really too much for ordinary patience. Probably there 
is no department of French literature with which our 
students are less familiar than they are with its regular 
tragic drama. Two or three of the most famous pro- 
ductions of Corneille and Racine are commonly perused 
at the commencement of their studies, more as a task 
than a pleasure; and this branch of reading is then 
dismissed altogether. How many of our best scholars 
have read “Les Horaces,” “ Polyeucte,”’ or “ Andro- 
maque?” 

To all such persons—indeed, to all who have never 
before seen a French tragedy performed—the acting of 
Mademoiselle Rachel will be a new revelation. It is 
not the least evidence of her surprising dramatic talent 
that she overcomes, seemingly with hardly an effort, the 
chief disadvantage of this species of drama; the specta- 
tors forget that she is speaking in rhyme. The decla- 
matory singing tone, in which most French performers 
recite their parts in such plays, is never heard in 
Rachel’s enunciation. The fetters of verse seem to be 
dissolved by the fire of her passionate energy; the mea- 
sured couplets are broken up into brief sentences, which 
seem the natural utierances of affection, grief, fury, de- 
spair, or whatever emotion at the instant inspires the 
speaker. In her performances, Corneille, Racine, and 
even Moliére, in his rhyming comedies, display beauties 
which were never before suspected, because enveloped 
and hidden, as it were, in the meshes of a cumbrous 
metre and monotonous rhyme; the genius of those illus- 
trious writers was never before so highly and generally 
appreciated, even in France, as it has been since Rachel 
became the interpreter of their works to the public. 

The drama in which this renowned actress made her first 
appearance on the stage was that tragedy of Corneille to 
which the author gave the name of “ Horatius” (Horace), 
though managers, critics, and the public have persisted in 
styling it ‘“‘ The Horatii’’ (Les Horaces), no doubt to avoid 
any confusion which might arise in the minds of imper- 
fectly informed readers of theatrical placards, between 
the Roman champion of the time of Tullus Hostiliue, 
and the more celebrated, though very untragic poet of 
the reign of Augustus; usage seems to have consecrated 
this change of name, to which we shall, therefore, con- 
form in our brief remarks upon this drama. 

Pierre Corneille, who has been styled “‘ The Creator 
of French Tragedy,” was born at Rouen in 1606, and 
died in Paris in 1684; he holds, in the history of the 
French stage, a place similar to that which belongs to 











Shakspeare in the English. If his powers were less 
varied, and their scope perhaps somewhat less exten- 
sive, it cannot be denied that, in his especial sphere, he 
evinced a mastery of human passion, and a power of 
delineating certain classes of characters, which have 
never been surpassed; this strength lay peculiarly in 
the representations of strong emotions, exalted senti- 
ments, lofty and decided characters. When his person- 
ages merely converse or reason, as they are too mruch in 
the habit of doing, the scene is often tedious; when 
passion is aroused, and speaks in earnest appeals, vivid 
narrative, or fierce denunciation, he becomes affecting 
or sublime in the highest degree. Like his great English 
predecessor, he is irregular and unequal; sume of his 
productions delight the critical reader, and charm a 
popular audience, while others are now never acted, 
and rarely read. Even in his best plays, there are 
passages, which are felt, in the perusal, to be tame and 
tasteless, and which stage-managers are accustomed 
unceremoniously to excise, while other portions lift their 
author to the level of ASschylus, Shakspeare, and Cal- 
deron. In the play of “ Les Horaces,’’ the merits and 
the defects of the dramatist are perhaps more conspicu- 
ously contrasted than in any other. 

The event on which this tragedy is founded is known 
to every one who has read the early history of Rome, 
whether in the glowing pages of Livy, or in the com- 
monest school abridgment. Rome and Alba were at 
war; their armies were about to join battle, when the 
Alban leader, anxious to spare the effusion of blood, 
suggested another method of deciding the quarrel. 
Three champions were chosen on either side, whose 
fate was to determine that of their respective cities, 
The Romans chose three brothers, renowned in arms, 
the Horatii; the Albans named, in like manner, the 
three Curatii. They fought in the space between the 
hostile camps. After a furious conflict, two of the 
Romans fell dead; the three Albans remained alive, 
but wounded, while the surviving Horatius was unhurt. 
A stratagem for separating his three enemies occurred 
to him ; he betook himself to flight, and they pursued at 
different degrees of speed, according to their strength. 
Suddenly turning upon them, he slew them, one after 
another, as theycame up. Returning home in triumph, 
he was met near the gate of the city by his sister, who 
was betrothed to one of the Curatii; seeing on her bro- 
ther’s shoulder the spoils of her slain lover, she burst 
forth into loud lamentations and reproaches. Her bro- 
ther, transported with rage, drew his sword and plunged 
it into her bosom, exclaiming: ‘‘ Begone to thy betrothed, 
with thy unseasonable love, since thou couldst forget 
what is due to the memory of thy deceased brothers, to 
him who still survives, and to thy native country! So 
perish every daughter of Rome that shall mourn for its 
enemy !” 

The dreadful deed excited horror throughout the city. 
Horatius was brought to trial; but the prayers of his 
aged father, and the remembrance of the great service 
he had rendered to his country, procured his pardon. 

So far Livy. It is apparent that in thie “simple 
event,” as La Horace the French critic, styles it, or 
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rather in these two events of the combat between the 
champions, and the murder of a sister, there are but 
scanty materials fora drama; and, accordingly, nothing 
in the works of Corneille has excited more admiration 
than the manner in which, without materially departing 
from the original story, he manages to vary the situa- 
tions, and prolong the interest of the tragedy. He intro- 
duces but two new characters—Sabina, a sister of the 
Curatii, married to one of the Horatii, and Valerius, a 
Roman knight, in love with Camilla; neither of these 
parts is of much importance. The interest is kept up 
mainly by the alternations of hope and fear, triumph 
and despair, in the minds of the chief personages of the 
drama. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the combat of the cham- 
pions is not exhibited on the stage; such an exhibition 
would be deemed intolerable in a French theatre. The 
successive tidings from the lists, as they are brought to 
the friends of the combatants, keep alive their anxieties 
and the sympathies of the audience. At one time, it 
seems probable that the two armies, shocked at the idea 
of a deadly combat between youths so nearly allied, will 
insist upon other champions; then it is announced that 
the gods have been consulted, and have required the 
conflict to go on. Next, word is brought of the death of 
the two Horatii, and the flight of the third, with the 
probable humiliation of Rome; and, while the mingled 
emotions which the intelligence excites are not yet fully 
‘attered by the anxious listeners, they hear of the sudden 
change of fortune, the slaughter of the three Curatii, 
and the triumph of the Roman champion. “ Nothing,’’ 
says Fontenelle, the nephew and eulogist of Corneille, 
“is more admirable than the manner in which this 
action is carried on; we shall find no original for it 
among the ancients, and no copy of it among the 
moderns.” 

It must be admitted, however, that all the genius and 
art of the author have not been able to supply the poverty 
of incident so far that some of the scenes are not felt to 
drag rather heavily. These, however, are a good deal 
curtailed in the acted drama; and the whole of the fifth 
act, comprising the trial of the surviving Horatius for 
the murder of his sister, is at the present day commonly 
omitted in the representation. The admirers of the 
great French dramatist have remonstrated in vain 
against this retrenchment, which the players persist in, 
and the public seems willing enough to sanction; in 
fact, it is felt that the interest of the play culminates in 
the passionate colloquy of Camilla and her brother, and 
the terrible crime which closes it. After such a climax 
of fierce excitement, the long-drawn pleadings, as Cor- 
neille himself terms them, in the last act, are felt to be 
merely superfluous and tiresome. 

There are several passages in this fine tragedy espe- 
cially remarkable for their sublimity or their pathos; 
of these, however, only one belongs to the part cf Ca- 
milla, which is comparatively unimportant until we 
reach the great scene to which it owes nearly all its 
celebrity. In the first three acts, Camilla is a subordi- 
nate personage even to Sabina, and her part is limited 
” to the expression of the various sentiments of love, hope, 
alarm, and anxiety which the events of the drama 
awaken; but in her frenzy of grief at the loss of her 
letrothed she becomes at once sublime and terrible, a 
Pythoness inspired by the Furies. It is in such passages 


as these that the author vindicates his title of “ the great 
Corneille,” and his claim to an equal rank with the 
n ost illustrious dramatists of ancient or modern times, 














A French annotator observes: “ The imprecation of 
Camilla has always been deemed the finest passage of 
the kind in any drama; and the genius of Corneille 
shows itself here in al] its vigor. If Camilla’s passion 
had less of violence, the ferocity of Horatius would be 
too revolting; it was necessary to represent this act of 
barbarity, which history had consecrated, and Corneille 
had no other means of rendering it supportable.” 

Our only extract from this tragedy will be the con- 
cluding portion of this scene, for which alone the play 
is now acted. Horatius, astonished and indignant at 
the outburst of grief, and the furious invectives with 
which his triumphant return is greeted by his sister, 
exclaims— 

“Oh, heavens! Who ever saw a rage like this? 
Think’st thou such outrage has no sting for me? 

That I can bear such stain upon my race? 

Love, love this death which brings us glorious fortune ; 
And ponder less on one man’s memory, 

And more on what by birth thou ow’st to Rome.” 


Camille, wrought up to frenzy by this ad¢ress, retorts 
by a terrific imprecation, not merely upon her brother, 
but upon the city which he would have her prefer to the 
memory of her lover; we quote the original text :— 

* Rome, l’unique objet de mon ressentiment! 
Rome, a qui vient ton bras d’immoler mon amant! 
Rome, qui t’a vu naitre, et que ton ceur adore! 
Rome, enfin que je hais parcequ’elle t’honore ! 
Puissent tous ses voisins, ensembles conjurés, 
Saper ses fondements, encor mal assurés! 

Et, si ce n’est assez de toute I’ Italie, 

Que l’Orient centre elle & ’Occident s’allie ; 

Que cent peuples unis des bouts de univers 
Passent pour la détruire et les monts et les mers! 
Qu’elle méme sur elle soi renverse ses murailles, 
Et de ses propres mains déchire ses entrailles ! 
Que le couvroux du ciel, allumé par mes veux, 
Fasse pleuvoir sur elle un déluge de feux ! 
Puisse-je de mes yeux y voir tomber ce foudre, 
Voir ses maisons en cendre, et tes lauriers en poudre, 
Voir le dernier Romain & son dernier souper, 

Moi seule en étre cause, et mourir de plaisir !” 


Of which the sense, though not the poetic fire, may be 
thus rendered in English :— 

** Rome, the sole object of my just abhorrence! 

Rome, for whose sake thy sword hath pierced my lover! 
Rome, which hath seen thee born, which thou adorest ! 
Rome, which I hate because she henors thee! 

May all the neighboring states, conspired together, 

Sap her foundations, still but ill assured ! 

And, if all Italy be not enough, 

May East and West ally themselves together; 

A hundred nations, from the ends of earth, 

Cross seas and mountains only to destroy her! 

May she upon herself pull down her walls, 

And with her own mad hands her entrails tear! 

May Heaven’s just wrath, enkindled by my prayers, 
Pour down a fiery deluge on her head! 

May these eyes see the bolts descend upon her, 

See all her roofs laid low, thy laurels dust, 

See the last Roman breathe out his last sigh, 

Myself to be the cause, and die for joy!” 


Horatius, infuriated by these maledictions, draws his 
sword, and (the laws of dramatic propriety in France 
not allowing of a murder on the scene) pursues his ter 
rifled sister across the stage, exclaiming— 
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“It is too much! Reason can bear no more; 
Down to the shades, and mourn thy lover there !’’ 


Camilla, behind the scenes, is heard to shriek : “ Ah, 
traitor!” and Horatius reappears, with bloody sword, 
exclaiming— 

** So ever perish by a sudden stroke 
Who dare to weep an enemy of Rome!” 


The part of Camilla is one which is frequently selected 
by French actresses of tragedy in making their first 
appearance on the Parisian stage. The earlier scenes 
require but little effort; the actress has time to become 
accustomed to the theatre, and the audience are gradu- 
ally familiarized with the new performer. The power 
of a thrilling tone, an expressive movement, makes it- 
self occasionally felt; audience and performer are thus 
gradually prepared for the grand scene of the fourth act. 
lf the actress can then raise herself to the height which 
the occasion requires, she cannot fail to “ take the house 
by storm,” and achieve a splendid success; if, on the 
other hand, she proves to be merely a mediocre declaimer, 
her failure, though decided, is not so humiliating to her- 
self as if it had extended through several acts, each 
requiring the exhibition of the highest qualities of a 
dramatic artist. 

These reasons no doubt influenced Rachel or her 
advisers in selecting this part of Camilla for her first 
appearance at the Theatre Francais; this took place on 
the 12th of June, 1838, when Rachel, according to her 
biographer, was but sixteen years of age. The same 
writer thus refers to the sensation produced upon the 
small number of spectators (not exceeding two hundred) 
who had assembled to witness the d‘biéi of the young 
and unknown actress: “It would not be possible to 
describe the astonishment and admiration of those who 
were there. When Camille, in the great scene of the 
fourth act, hurls her terrible imprecations on Rome, 
Rachel ‘seemed to grow upon their eyes in the fearful 
reality with which she invested the part; a perfect pa- 
roxysm of applause rang through the theatre. It seemed 
to the public, which had been attracted by the mighty 
verse of the father of the French stage, that they then 
understood and realized its power for the first time; all 
felt that a young and powerful genius had revealed 
herself, whose intellect, inspired by the older dramatic 
poets of France, should revive their glory, while she 
would identify her own name with the memory of 
theirs.” 


HARPER ESTABLISHMENT AND FEMALE 
EMPLOYMENT. 


ABovuT two years ago, the large book establishment 
of the Harpers, in New York, was burned down, utterly 
destroyed, as all our readers must have heard ; but they 
may not know what we are sure they will rejoice to hear, 
that a new establishment has arisen on the ruins, a 
vast palace-like structure, far surpassing anything of 
the kind in our country; and we were assured that 
nothing equalling this is to be found in Europe. Who- 
ever desires to know “ all about”’ this wonderful esta- 
blishment, which covers half an acre of ground, is seven 
stories in height, built almost entirely of brick and iron, 
and filled with books, or the materials and apparatus 
for making books, can find full information in a work* 
named below. It requires a volume to describe such an 
establishment properly; and Mr. Abbott has given a 





* Harper's Story Books. No. 10. 
ment. By Jacob Abbott, p. 160. 
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very entertaining as well as instructive book on the 
subject; but there is one noble feature in this great 
enterprise to which we must refer. 

It is a very common subject of complaint, and one 
not altogether unfounded, that the present arrangements 
of society afford so few employments for women; it is 
usually supposed that they are almost entirely shut up 
to the needle and domestic service. A visit to the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Harper and Brother convinced us 
that there are modes of employment for young women 
comparing favorably with the various mechanical occu- 
pations followed by the stronger sex, while a glance at 
the appearance and manner of the employees would 
convince any observer that these occupations involve 
no sacrifice of delicacy or self-respect; we were, there- 
fore, induced to collect a few statistics in regard to 
female labor in this establishment. 

In the press-room, we found that employment was 
given to twenty-two girls; their work is performed 
standing, and consists in placing the sheets of paper 
upon the presses in such a position as to be reached by 
the machinery of the press. All the heavy work, and 
that involving contact with the ink and machinery, 
is performed by men, of whom about an equal number 
are engaged in this room. 

In the folding-room, one hundred and forty-four 
girls are employed, and no men. The employment is 
sedentary, but is perfectly neat and wholesome, and is 
in nowise as tiresome as the labor of the needle; in 
fact, there is hardly a mechanical employment performed 
by men which, for its own sake, would be as desirable. 

In the sewing-rvom, eighty girls are employed; the 
labor of sewing books is far less confining to the body 
and trying to the eyes than any other manner of using 
the “‘ feminine implement,” the needle. 

The gilding-room gives employment to thirteen girls ; 
and the work is free from all unpleasant accompani- 
ments. 

Here, then, in this one establishment, employment is 
given to two hundred and fifty-nine young women, most 
of whom had that quiet, ladylike manner which showed 
they had been well brought upand educated. Some, we 
understood, are daughters of clergymen; and the as- 
semblage was remarkable for beauty and for pro) riety 
of dress. With the exception of twenty-two, all are 
employed in apartments wholly by themselves. These 
rooms are, without exception, large, lofty, perfectly warm 
and lighted, and admirably ventilated; they are kept 
very clean, and are amply provided with dressing-rooma, 
closets, and retiring-rooms. Few of the better class of 
school-rooms present as attractive an appearance. 

They are paid wholly by the piece for their work ; 
their earnings, of course, vary in proportion to their 
skill and dexterity. They will average, taking one with 
another, five dollars a week for nine hours labor a day. 


THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


Our readers are aware of the object of the ladies—to 
raise funds for the purchase of the home estate of Wash- 
ington, thereby securing to the people of America free 
access to the sacred places where the greatest hero of 
humanity lived, died, and was buried; his home and his 
grave are to be made the perpetual possession of the 
women of America. We require $200,000; about one- 
third of this sum is already paid or pledged. 

The editors of the “ Lady’s Book” are agents of the 
Central Committee. All contributions sent the editors 


} will be acknowledged in the “ Book,” with name and 
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place of residence of the contributor, unless such pub- 
licity is declined. 

The payment of one dollar constitutes a member of 
the association ; larger sums are entered as donations. 
Gentlemen are requested to become donors :— 


NAMES. RESIDENCE. CONTRIB. 
Mrs. Susan N. Anderson, Wilmington, Del. $1 
Miss E. G. Cockcroft,* Beaufort, 8. C. $1 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. $1 
Miss Helen Phelps, = aa $1 
A Friend, ba bad $1 
Mrs. L. A. Godey, “ “ $1 


FemMALEes—Is THE TERM PROPER TO DESIGNATE 
Women t—Doctor Johnson thus defines female: “A 
she; one of the sex which brings young.”” Where used 
to discriminate between the sexes, the word female is 
an adjective. 

We do not object to the term when used, necessarily, 
as an adjective; but many, indeed most writers em- 
ploy the word as a noun, which, when applied to woman, 
is improper, and sounds unpleasantly, as referring to 
an animal. To illustrate: almost every newspaper we 
open, or book we read, will have sentences like these: 
“Aman and two females were seen, &c.,” “ A gentle- 
man was walking with a female companion,” “ The 
females were much alarmed,” “A female child,” &c. 
Now why, in this age of philological research, is such a 
style of writing tolerated? Why is the adjective, which 
applies to all female cnimals, used as the noun designat- 
ing woman? It is inelegant, as well as absurd. Ex- 
pressed correctly, thus: “ A man and two women,” &c., 
“ A gentleman and a lady,” “ The women were alarmed,”’ 
* A little girl,” who does not see and feel that these last 
sentences are in better taste, more correct in language, 
and more definite in meaning? We call on our sex, on 
women to use pen and voice to correct the error of lan- 
guage which degrades them by the animal epithet only. 
The beautiful appellation, woman, was given by the first 
man to distinguish the sexes. Surely, the men of Ame- 
rica will not be loth to recognize and restore the true 
title of those who are the guardians of home and its 
happiness :-— 

“The world was sad; the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed till woman smiled !” 


A Lapy-Postmastrer.—Miss Harriet S. Russell 


has been appointed postmaster at Great Falls, N. H., 
in place of Honorable Richard Russell, deceased. Miss 
Russell had had the charge of the office during the time 
her father held the appointment, and proved herself 
faithful and efficient in discharging its duties. 





* We take the liberty, which we trust Miss Cockcroft 
will excuse, to give the following extract from her let- 
ter; the sentiment of patriotism is beautifully expressed. 
—EDITORS. , 

“The remaining one dollar is a contribution to the 
Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association. I consider it a 
call sv sacred, and a privilege so delightful, that I think 
it must touch a responsive chord in every truly American 
soul; and, though the amount required may seem large, 
yet by the liberality of American hearts it may dwin- 
dle into insignificance, and Mount Vernon may ever re- 
main & monument of the patriotic feeling of our women, 
and their love and reverence for the great Washington, 
te beloved father of our free and happy country.” 





ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS.— 
These places of education are rapidly multiplying. We 
have before us such a large number of “ reports,” “ cir- 
culars,” etc., that we despair of giving a notion of their 
contents this month; but in our next number we will 
endeavor to do the cause justice. It is a great subject, 
and every year brings forward new friends, men of high 
station and great learning, to the support of a liberal 
education for the female sex (here the term female is 
proper; animals are not educated). We will name two 
schools for the purpose of informing our Southern and 
Western friends, who have requested information. 

We can commend the “ Young Ladies’ Seminary,” 
254 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Miss Helen Phelps 
principal, as a place of thorough education, where pupils 
from girlhood to womanhood will be taught and cared 
for as in a well-ordered, pious home. 

“Mrs. Comegys’ Family Boarding-School for Young 
Ladies,” No. 15 East 31st Street, New York, is intended, 
in the language of the circular, “ to give every opportu- 
nity for the acquisition of a useful and elegant educa- 
tion ;’’ this institution deserves a wide patronage. 


As round the dial through the day 
The shadow travels with the sun, 

The shade of care across our way 
Pursues its course till ours is run. 


A Worn WITH OUR CoRRESPONDENTS.—We shall 
not be able to examine all the MSS. sent us last 
month (August; remember we write this notice Septem- 
ber 12th for the November number). Our drawer is so 
crowded that we almost despair of ever seeing the bot- 
tom ; but patience and industry must finally triumph, 
so our friends must practice the first, and we will exer- 
cise the last, till the victory is won. Now we report on 
the following as accepted: “ Oresmus”’—“ Faded Flow- 
ers” —“ Little Gerty”—“ Labor” —“ My Lily”—“ I have 
no mother now’’—“ Enigma”—* Enigma from the Ger- 
man”—* The Prisoner’’—‘* To Miss Adelaide T. Terry” 
—“An Indian Tale’—“ My Child’s Name’’—“ One of 
Life’s Mysteries”—“ Suffer them to come”—“To an 
Evergreen’’—and “ The Island in the South.” 

The following are not needed. We hope the authors 
have kept copies, as it is both troublesome to us and 
expensive to them to return manuscripts; and they 
must not ask us to give our opinion about articles sent ; 
we have notime. They will find them either accepted 
or rejected under the above head. We cannot ac- 
knowledge the receipt of poetry: “To Athenais”— 
“Mary’’ (we should be glad to oblige the writer, but 
we have no room, and no need of the articles alluded 
to)—*‘ The Flower-Girl’””—** We miss thee at home”— 
“ November”—“ The Mormon Wife’’—‘ To my Sister’’ 
—* Lillian of Loch Lane”—*“ I love to wander,” &c.— 
“ The Young Seamstress” —(“ Light of the Rising Sun” 
is not silly, but rather a spirited, though imperfect pro- 
duction. We cannot counsel the author to go on in his 
poetic career, as we have no room to spare him; but 
he may be more fortunate with other editors)—‘“ The 
Betrayed”—* Poetry”— The Wreath of Bluebells”— 
“The College Student”—“ I love to hear my mother 
sing’’—“ A Thunder-Storm at Night” (we have no room) 
—* Peace”—* Departed Joys”—** The Wooing of Lily 
Dale”—‘ The Mission of Death”— Manners versus 
Money”—“ The Mistake”’—and “ Never too late.” 
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Books By Mari.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

To PuBLISHERS.—Those who wish publicity given to 
their Christmas books had better send them to us as 
soon as they see this notice. We intend to devote a 
department in the December number especially to gift- 
books. 

From E. H. BuTLER & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE POETRY AND MYSTERY OF DREAMS. By 
Charles G. Leland. Although we are fully of Solomon’s 
opinion that “dreams come through a multitude of 
business,” still it must be acknowledged that there is 
now and then one of unusual significance; and there 
are some persons who seem gifted with unusual powers 
in that way, and in their visions of the night become 
conscious of the clouds or sunshine through which their 
future path is to lead them, or those linked with them in 
their life’s journey; and, almost unacknowledged by all, 
dreams have a power of giving encouragement or causing 
fear that makes them not unworthy of being marshalled, 
and interpreted, and embellished with the poet’s sweet 
imaginings. The volume is graceful and fantastic as 
are the things of which it treats; the poetry is well- 
selected, light and hopeful, dark and gloomy, or solemn, 
to suit the mystery hidden in the wayward fancies of 
the night. 

The interpretations are those to which we are all in 
some measure familiar, the same that old nurses, “ wise 
above what is written,” impressed, with sage, oracular 
looks, on our reverent, childish minds; and the author 
has given us the opportunity to remark how strange a 
similarity runs through the human mind through many 
varieties of race and culture. Especially do we see the 
close brotherhood that links ours with the German mind; 
for when, on the banks of the Rhine, a maiden comes 
to the breakfast-table, and tells, with a countenance 
half-shy, half-pleased, that she dreamed last night of a 
marriage-feast, then does the German wife shake her 
head, even as we should do here, and speaks of mis- 
fortune and death that are foreboded in such a warning. 
The translations from the German poets are, many of 
them, original, spirited, and excellent. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OFINSANITY. This 
work is edited by the officers of the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum. The July number contains an inte- 
resting article on the insanity of King George III., by 
Dr. Ray, of Butler Hospital, Providence, R. I. 

From Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

FE VENINGS WITH THE PROPHETS. A Series of 
Memoirs and Meditations. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 
L. L. D., Chiltenham. In making a brief notice of the 
appearance of this volume of interesting and truly pious 
meditations, we conceive it will not be improper to allow 
the reverend author to speak for himself in regard to his 
motives for writing and publishing it. The writer’s pur- 
pose, then, has been to present a view of the state of the 
world during the prophetical era, especially in connection 
with God’s ancient people; to sketch the history of some 
of the kings and leading men of those times; to glance 
at a few of the most prominent cities and countries, and 
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to direct attention to the elements both of their strength 
and weakness, their rise and fall. And, as the predic- 
tions of the advent of Messiah run, like a stream of 
molten gold, from the commencement to the close of the 
Old Testament, so the gospel of the prophets has been 
stated, and their references to Christ and his kingdom 
have been pointed out; the fulfilment of this idea, so 
beautifully expressed, we think will be gratefully ac- 
corded to the labors of the author by his Christian 
readers. 


From CHARLES DESILVER, 253 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

MITCHELL’S NEW TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
CANADAS. Containing the Principal Cities and Towns, 
alphabetically arranged. ‘Together with railroad, steam- 
boat, stage, and canal routes, with tables of places and 
distances from place to place. Illustrated by an accu- 
rate map of the United States, showing the lines of 
finished railroad, and their more important connections. 
So much for the title of this valuable and convenient 
work, which contains all the title sets forth. 

IOWA AS IT IS IN 1855. A Gazetteer for Citizens, 
and a Hand-Book for Emigrants. Embracing a full 
Iowa; her agricultural, 
her water- 
the various 


description of the State of 
mineralogical, and geological character; 
courses, timber lands, soil and climate; 
railroad lines being built, and those projected, with the 
distances of each; the number and condition of churches 
and schools in each county; population and business 
statistics of the most important cities and towns; in- 
formation for the emigrant respecting the retention ana 
cultivation of prairie soil; a list of unentered land in 
the State, &c. With numerous illustrations. By N. 
Howe Parker. This handsome is from the 
press of Keen, Lee, Chicago, Ill.; it is accompanied by 
a map of the State of Iowa, and has several beautiful 
illustrations. Persons proposing to settle in the West 
should, by all means, provide themselves with a copy 
of this work. 


volume 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :- 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. By Charles Dickens. 
Complete in one volume. Price 50 cents. 

TRIAL AND TRIUMPH; or, Firmness in the House- 
hold. By T.S. Arthur. This is one of the best of Mr, 
Arthur’s domestic lessons. Price 25 cents. 

SEVEN TRAVELLERS. In Eight Chapters. 

THE SCHOOLBOY. And other Stories by the Christ- 
mas Fire. 

These stories form portions of the works of Charles 
Dickens, now in the course of publication by T. B. 
PETERSON. Price 12'4 cents each 


From Epwarp WALKER, New York :— 

A VOICE TO AMERICA; or, the Model Republic— 
its Glory or its Fall. With a review of the causes of the 
decline and failure of the republics of South America, 
Mexico, and of the Old World, applied to the present 
crisis in the United States. This is a volume of elegant 
appearance; the paper, printing, and binding are all of 
the first order of the arts. Itis a work of politico-religious 
tendencies, which may or may not keep alive political 
and religious controversies, according to the tempera- 
ment and peculiarities of education of those into whose 
hands it may happen to fall. 
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From J. S. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. ZieBer, Philadelphia :— 

HABITS AND MEN. With Remnants and Record 
touching the Makers of both. By Dr. Doran, author of 
“ Table-Traits,” ‘“* Queens of England,’’ete. The pages 
in this volume are devoted to fashion and fops, to wigs, 
dresses, and particularly to the biographies of celebrated 
tailors. They are sprinkled with anecdotes of all classes 
of men, including kings, queens, popes, cardinals, saints, 
and beggars, whose opinions of periwigs have been 
deemed worthy of record. They show that the author 
can claim a wide and intimate acquaintance with 
divinity, history, literature, poetry, and the arts and 
sciences. Though made up of “shreds and patches,” 
the book will be amusing and instructive to a numerous 
body of readers. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. From 
the French of L. F. Bungener, author of “‘ The Priest 
and the Huguenot,” etc. Edited, from the second Lon- 
don edition, with a summary of the acts of the council, 
by John M’Clintock, D. D. This is a work of religious 
and historical controversy on the points of which Pro- 
testants and Catholics have long been at variance, and 
of the merits of which the inquiring reader will be able 
to judge for himself. 

A MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND SYDNEY 
SMITH. By his daughter, Lady Holland. With a 
selection from his letters. Edited by Mrs. Austin. In 
two volumes. Few men in the ordinary walks of life 
have attracted more attention than the subject of these 
memoirs. As an essayist and lecturer, as a theologian, 
a divine, a moralist, philosopher, and even politician, 
there were not many found among his contemporaries 
who could excel him; his peculiarities and superior 
attaiaments will be acknowledged even by those who 
suffered most under the keenness of his wit, and the 
severity of his invectives. He was of the Established 
Charch, but was an ardent friend of religious equality ; 
an Englishman by birth, and an advocate of Irish eman- 
cipation ; in fine, the memoirs of such a man as was 
the Reverend Sydney Smith will be found instructive 
and entertaining by all who may seek the pleasure of 
perusing them, as who will not that has ever become 
familiar with his name and reputation while he was 
yet living? 

PANAMA IN 1855. An Account of the Panama Rail- 
road—of the Cities of Panama and Aspinwall. With 
sketches of life and character on the Isthmus. By 
Robert Tomes. This is a neat volume, handsomely 
illustrated. 

From Puiturps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
Parry & McMILLAN :— 

JAPAN ASIT WAS ANDIS. By Richard Hildreth, 
author of “ History of the United States,’ etc. The 
recent successful establishment of commercial relations 
between the United States and the Japanese Empire has 
opened up for historical writers and readers new sources 
of knowledge, and presented them with various interest- 
ing subjects for their investigation, or perhaps it would 
be most proper for us to say that the event alluded to 
has aroused them to energetic efforts to examine the 
almost forgotten records of a people whom circum- 
stances, as it were, have but lately brought again to the 
light of day. The present volume, as it comes to us 
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from the pen of an American historian of acknowledged 
ability and character, one whose judgment and impar- 
tiality may be implicitly relied on, will doubtless attract 
the attention of readers anxious to be made acquainted 
with the present condition, as well as with the antece- 
dents of our new confmercial friends. 

From C. M. Saxton & Co., New York, tnrough PARRY 
& McMILLAN :— 

THE RABBIT FANCIER. This is a treatise upon 
the breeding, rearing, feeding, and general management 
of rabbits, with remarks upon their diseases and reme- 
dies, drawn from authentic sources and personal observ- 
ation, to which are added full directions for the con- 
struction of hatches, rabbitries, etc., together with 
receipts for cooking and dressing for the table. By 
C. N. Bement, author of “ The American Poulterer’s 
Companion.” 

From Mason & Brotuerrs, N. Y., through Lipprrn- 
coTT, GRAMBO, & Co. :— 

ALIE; or, the Old West Room. The weary at work, 
and the weary at rest. By L. M. M. A tale of quiet 
domestic life, the characters, scenery, and incidents of 
which will greatly interest the reader by their truthful- 
ness to nature 

From W. P. FetrinGe & Co., N. Y., and FeTRIDGE, 
Boston :— 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 
By Miss Pardoe. 

THEJEALOUS WIFE. A novel by the same author. 

These are the productions of a lady who has long en- 
joyed the admiration of novel readers, and deservedly so, 
but especially of that class of novel readers who delight 
most in impassioned and exciting delineations of cha- 
racter. These works are handsomely printed, from the 
advance sheets, on firm paper, and may be purchased 
at fifty cents each. 

HARPER’S PICTURE-BOOKS FOR THE NURSE- 
RY. Learning to talk; learning to read; learning to 
think. Profusely and beautifully illustrated. Very 
entertaining and instructive for young children. 





DuMAS AGAIN.—The indefatigable T. B. Peterson 
has given us another of the admirable pictures by this 
author—* Six Years Later; or, the Taking of the Bas- 
tile.” Of course, every admirer of Dumas will procure 
it. 

“Fresn Fruits and Vegetables all the Year at 
Summer Prices. T. B. PETERSON, Philadelphia.” Mr. 
Peterson has had to put to press a new and large edi- 
tion, such has been the demand for this excellent little 
work. Wecan supply it at 124 cents. 





“THe YELLOW Mask,” from “ Dickens’s Household 
Words,” is also from the same house. It is a work of 
intense interest; and the priceis only 1234 cents. Send 
to T. B. PeTEeRsON, 102 Chestnut Street, and get it. 





FORrmM TO BE USED BY THOSE WISHING THE ADDRESS 
OF THEIR “ BOOK’? CHANGED.—Change the address of 
my “ Lady’s Book’’ from (here insert where it has been 
sent) to (and here where you wantitsent). Itis always 
necessary for us to know where the “‘ Book’’ has been 
going before we can change it. 
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Our OcToBER NuMBER is issued, and one more 
number will close the year 1855, We have not deviated 
from the plan commenced in January; we consider 
the November number as full of engravings, read- 
ing, instruction, and amusement, as the number pub- 
lished in January. We present another of the celebrated 
gemograph plates, and the real fashions for November, 
with any quantity of fashionable cloaks, suitable for 
the coming season; an engraving printed in colors, 
and a very large number of articles for eur lady workers 
and readers. 

Bropre has again laid us under obligations for the 
two beautiful patterns he has sent us. We should like 
to peep into Brodie’s about this time, and view the 
endless variety of cloaks, etc., that he has prepared for 
the season. It is also worth something to see Brodie 
himself, that fine manly form and that smiling face ; 
attentive also, as are his numerous assistants, te all 
who give him a call. 

WE ask attention to our advertisement for 1856 upon 
the cover of this number. We have not dared to say all 
that we mean to do in that advertisement. Our an- 
nouncement for the year is closely watched, for how 
would others know what to be at unless they had us 
before them to prompt. We would suggest early atten- 
tion to the sending of clubs, as no doubt we shall have 
to double stereotype our “ Book” to meet the demand. 
Evidences are already being received that our edition 
for 1856 will be 100,000 copies. 

The fashions of late seem to have set our bachelor 
friends crazy. The wedding-dress in the May number, 
and that beautiful baby in the September number, are 
almost too much for them. We shall soon hear of many 
marriages among the corps editorial. 





DensBy & HUNTINGTON, No. 113 Nassav St., New 
Yorx.—Caution! We have had several receipts pre- 
sented to us purporting to emanate from this house; 
they publish on these receipts « list of magazines in 
which the “ Lady’s Book” is not included, but several 
have subscribed to them for the “ Book.” We know of 
no such persons, and believe the whole to be spurious. 
One of the receipts is signed R. L. Poore, and the other 
C. R. Loomis. 
Book”? is to remit direct to the publisher in Philadelphia. 
We have no agents soliciting subscribers. 


The only way to procure the “* Lady’s 





CosMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION.—Judging from 
the orders received, the public seems determined to make 
the Philadelphia agency the head-quarters. The Hun. 
Secretary, Mr. George S. Jones, says that the orders are 
multiplying fast. (See advertisement on cover of 
October number.) That Genoa ivory crucifix is mag- 
nificent, and cost $10,000. The busts by Power of 
Washington, Franklin, and Webster are also attract- 
ing great attention. 

THe Mount Vernon “ Banner” says: “ Godey leads 
all competition. If the ladies had the privilege of 
voting, he certainly would be president.”” Much obliged 
to you, but we would rather be Louis A. Godey of the 
* Lady’s Book,’’ with the privilege of still catering for 
the ladies. 
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BorROWERS.—The Union (N. Y.) “ News” says: 
“ We cannot lend this magazine; it would be dealing 
unfair with Godey.” Just our sentiments. 

The Tennessee “ Review” says: “ Godey is a host, 
and his ‘ Book’ is an indispensable in a well-regu- 
lated family. We don’t intend to loan him to anybody 
The ‘ Book’ is in one respect like a wife; we hold itevery 
man’s duty to have one of his own.” 

The Kentucky “ Eagle”? says: “ We have scores of 
borrowers of this superb magazine, but as Godey 
requests us not to loan it, we think it but fair to com- 
ply: ‘ This {is a very taking magazine. [Enter roguish 
littie girl, grabs the May number, and runs off with it 
to her mother before we have finished our notice of it.] 
We can only add that each successive number of 
Godey’s publication fully sustains the pledges of the 
publisher.—So. Boston Gazette. 

* We are going to give a rather curious notice of Go- 
dey’s ‘Lady’s Book’ this time, and we don’t know 
whether Mrs. Hale and Mr. Godey will like it, or not; 
nor shall we weep tears of blood about it, if they don’t. 
But to the subject. ’Tis written somewhere in the Holy 
Bible, ‘from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.’ Well, we can stand lending as well as 
most people, when we have anything to lend, but we 
do not think it’s fair play for one to have to lend all, 
and in most instances without expecting ever to receive 
again. Especially ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book!’ Now, we 
would just throw out a short hint by way of good advice 
to all the borrowers of this valuable work. Send Godey 
$3, and he ’ll send you the ‘ Book,’ and then it will be 
your own, and you can then read all the pretty interest- 
ing stories, and look at all the latest beautiful fashions 
to your heart’s content. Then, when we want to notice 
the work, we will not be told that it’s at this, that, or the 
other place, but we shall always find it somewhere 
about our sanctum or parlor. Subscribe at once to 
Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book!’ *"—Va. Christian Banner. 





A Very Just COMPLIMENT TO LADIES FROM THE 
Boston REPUBLICAN.—He says: *“* Women are the 
best subscribers in the world to newspapers, magazines, 
etc. We have been an editor now going on to eight 
years, and we have never yet lost a single dollar by 
female subscribers; they seem to make it a point of 
conscientious duty to pay the preacher and the printer, 
two classes of the community that suffer more by bad 
pay and no pay at all than all the rest together. Whene 
ever we have a woman’s hame on our book, we know 
it is just as good for two dollars and a half as a picayune 
is for a gingercake.’’ Moreover, he asserts that ladies 
read the newspapers to which they subscribe more tho- 
roughly than men, and concludes by declaring that he 
would “ rather have a dozen ladies upon his books than 
one man!” 

We certify, under our hand and seal, that the above 
is correct. 

Yes, friend Chester, accidents will happen. The proof 
of that plate was one of the prettiest things we ever saw ; 
but mezzotints won’t do for an edition of 80,000, and we 
are now done with them. If, as you say: “ Godey is a 
man to be envied. We suppose more ladies are in love 
with him than with any other man on the face of the 
habitableglobe. Ah, Godey, you are a happy fellow !?’— 
if to be envied is to be happy, then, friend C., you must 
be happy ; for how many are there who envy you your 
splendid poetic talent! 
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SypNEY SMITH says: Have you ever observed what 
a dislike servants have to anything cheap? They hate 
saving their master’s money. I tried this experiment 
with great success the otherday. Finding we consumed 
a vast deal of soap, I sat down in my thinking chair, 
and took the soap question into consideration; and I 
found reason to suspect we Were using a very expensive 
article where a cheaper one would serve the purpose 
better. I ordered half 2 dozen pounds of both sorts, but 
took the precaution of changing the papers on which the 
prices were marked before giving them into the hands 
of Betty. 

** Well, Betty, which soap do you find washes best ?” 

* Oh, please, sir, the dearest, in the blue paper; it 
makes the lather as well again as the other.” 

* Well, Betty, you shall always have it, then.” 

Au? thus the unsuspecting Betty saved me some 
pounds a year, and washed the clothes better. 

This is a good hint to housekeepers. 

THe Philadelphia “ Sun” gives us the following no- 
tice : “* Godey will be ‘ took up’ if he does not look out; 
for he parades an organ-grinder in his August number, 
& very fine number, by the way, in every respect, except 
its disregard of Mayor Conrad’s order.”’ 

We are happy to say, friend Wallace, that the mayor 
has rescinded that order; and we are safe. 

“Execy mn A Country Cuurcnyarp.”—The fol- 
lowing gem of obituary poetry is from a grave-stone in 
the burying-ground at Wentham, Massachusetts :— 

* A tub of water she fell in, 
Not knowing it would take her breath; 
But, oh, alas, the fatal fling 
That proved to her a sudden death!” 





Gopery's fashion plates stand unrivalled.—Mass. 
Tome Review. 

The fashion plates are ahead of all others; the en- 
gravings alone are worth the subscription price.—Miss. 
Standard. 

The fashion plates are superior to all others.—Mich. 
Standard. 

The colored fashion plates are certainly unequalled ; 
no other magazine attempting to come up to them. 
Godey is without a rival as a lady’s magazine in 
America.—British Standard. 

Godey’s plates of fashions look more like human 
beings than is generally the case with the clothes-horse 
fashion-plates of other publishers.—Catskill Eagle. 





Tue whole art of book-keeping in one lesson of three 
words—never lend them. 

Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 

New Music for the Piano-forte :— 


** How Sweet are the Roses.”’ Price 50 cents. With 
a splendid engraving, printed in ten colors. 
“ The Old State House Bell.” Price 40 cents. With 


a fac-simile of the one that tolled our independence. 

* Erin’s green shore.’’ Price 25 cents. A beautiful 
song by Stayman. 

* What is Home without a Mother?” Price 25 cents. 
A companion to the ever popular song, “‘ What is Home 
without a Father?’ Price 25 cents. 


“The Pet of the Cradle” Price 50 cents. The title- 


page of this splendid song is printed in twelve colors. 
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Mrs. GiLiespre, who was entitled to Power’s great 
statue of the Greek Slave in the Cosmopolitan Art Union, 
writes us: “I consider that I have drawn two prizes, 
the ‘ Lady’s Book’ and the Greek Slave.”” And, in an- 
other letter, sending $3, she says: “I wish to make a 
present of this subscription. I know that it will be 
more prized than anything I can give her; no lady 
should be without it.” 

Amona other cuntosities on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair, Paris, is a lion, who has accidentally set his foot 
on a boa-constrictor, in whose coils he is immediately 
enveloped; and, astonished and petrified, he sees the 
monster’s open mouth and forked tongue within an inch 
of his jaws. The whole is nearly the size of life, and in 
glass—¢lass spun and colored with such exquisite art 
that the fur of the lion’s skin looks as soft and feathery 
as if the monarch of the forest stood a living thing before 
you; the greensward he walks on, the flowers which 
garnish the borders of the case, are all glass, and are 
so faithful to nature that you almost expect to inhale 
the odor of the beautiful mignonette and moss-rose that 
fascinate your eye, 

Tue articles in the “ Lady’s Book” are written by 
some of the most talented writers in the land.—Little 
Falls Journal. 

It has some of the best contributors in the Union.— 
Watertown Journal. 





In acknowledging the receipt of that crystallized fruit, 
we made the request for a receipt for private or public 
use. We should be very much obliged for it, and will 
not publish it without permission. They were the best 
Will not Mrs. M. oblige ua? 

BaBres.—The local editor of the Buffalo “ Republic” 
has made himself one of the immortals by the publica- 
tion of a discovery, which he has made, of great import- 
ance to mothers; it is an infallible means of keeping 
babies, from two to ten months old, perfectly quiet for 


specimens we ever saw. 


hours. 
the squaller awakes, set the child up, propped by pil- 
lows if it cannot sit alone, and smear its fingers with 
thick molasses ; then put half a dozen feathers into its 
hands, and the young one will sit and pick the feathers 
from one hand to the other until it drops asleep. As 
soon as it awakes, more molasses and more feathers ; 


The modus operandi is as follows: As soon as 


and, in place of nerve-astounding yells, there will be 
silence and enjoyment unspeakable! 

ANOTHER compliment to our literary matter. The 
Newport “‘ Daily News” says: ‘‘ One of the great plea- 
sures to be found in ‘Godey’ is that no overwrought 
style of flash literature fills its pages; the editor care- 
fully avoids this error.” We would again observe that 
ours is not a mere story-book; we seek a much higher 
standard of literature. 

Yes, friend “ Patriot,” of Cincinnati, the fashions for 
lacies are always in advance in “Godey’s Lady’s 
Book.’? As an instance of it, the May number of the 
Paris “‘ Moniteur,’’ the great standard of fashion for 
Europe, contained the same figure as our May number. 

Tne Hokeville “ Express’ says: “ Our better half is 
in love with Godey.” 

Your better half had better beware of our better half. 
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Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :-— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 


We give place to the following very complimentary 
letter, although it is a little averse to our views. The 
writer’s benevolent sentiments are worthy cf record in 
the “ Lady’s Book :”— 

“Mr. GopEy: We hope we may be allowed to return 
our thanks for the profit and pleasure derived from this 
valuable magazine. We have been for a long time a 
subscriber, and for two years we took two copies, one 
for domestic consumption, and the other to lend out; 
but the foreign consumption was so great that the sup- 
ply was by no means adequate to the demand. The 
two copies were as frequently lent out as the one had 
been. We then resorted to the expedient of buying a 
number (in addition to the two copies) when there was 
anything of peculiar interest contained therein (and 
when is this not the case?), but the desired effect was 
not produced, the third copy possessing the same migra- 
tory propensities as its predecessors; and, to use that 
‘classical’ expression, ‘we were just where we were 
before.’ 

“* We find it particularly desirable to preserve the 
*Lady’s Book,’ not alone for the varied and pleasant 
reading afforded, but for the pictures, which we make 
use of by arranging in scrap-books, thereby giving plea- 
sure to numbers of our friends; and every picture is 
doubly precious to us now, as being associated with 
some friend, with whom it was an especial favorite. 
For the expenditure of three dollars, a subscriber to the 
*Lady’s Book’ may obtain as many pictures as fifty 
times that sum of money could have purchased in any 
other way. Revenons @ nos moutons, or, in plain Eng- 
lish, to return to the subject of borrowing. We are sub- 
scribers to twenty magazines and newspapers; and of 
these twenty, the ‘ Lady’s Book’ is the only one which 
is ever borrowed. It is not uncommon for the advent 
of four or five persons at our door to be simultaneous 
to borrow the last number of the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ which 
we lend out in rotation; the first message received is 
the first to obtain it. (N. B. They don’t all speak at 
once.) In this way, this charming magazine is engaged 
to ten or a dozen persons at the same time, like the 
engagements to dance of a belle at a ball; and surely 
the ‘ Lady’s Book’ is the belle among magazines. 

“Tt has been suggested that an effectual way to pre- 
vent this system of borrowing would be for two persons 
who take it to exchange with each other immediately 
on its receipt, and in this way they alone would be the 
recipients of its benefits, as they could then refuse to 
lend it out, saying, with truth, that it was not at home; 
but we will not listen to such advice, and we say, with 
all truth and soberness, that we esteem it a great privi- 
lege and pleasure to lend ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book’ to as 
many as wish to read it, and their name is legion. We 
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are thus enabled to do great good, giving a vast amount 
of instruction and amusement for a very small amount 
of trouble and slight expenditure of funds. We cor- 
dially say to those who wish to borrow it, come one, come 
all, and partake of its refining effects. One of the in- 
ducements to become a subscriber is the pleasure derived 
from lending it out, as it is, or ought to be, generally 
acknowledged that the highest order of enjoyment is 
that produced from giving pleasure to others. 

‘We are sure that the benevolent editor, though he 
may be injured pecuniarily by the rightful owner thus 
distributing the benefits of this fascinating periodical, 
yet is willing that it should be as good seed sewn broad- 
cast, even though he may not reap the fruits thereof.” 

THE Saturday “ Post’’ has the following :— 

“TRIED OUR RECEIPT.—W. B. writes us that he 
could not sleep at nights; first thought it was ‘hot 
weather,’ then ‘ fleas,’ ‘ finally tried our celebrated print- 
ers’ receipt,’ and sent on the money due for the ‘ Post,’ 
and ‘for the two nights since has slept perfectly well!’” 

We have no doubt of the efficacy of the receipt; some 
of our subscribers ought to try it. 

A LApy very kindly sends us the following recipe for 
a hair-dye: 1244 cents worth of spirit of hartshorn ; 25 
cents worth of nitrate of silver; dissolve in one gill of 
rain water; then bottle and shake before using; it is 
ready for use when dissolved. The hair needs no ablu- 
tion before using; apply with a brush. The dye can 
be removed from the skin with flannel and lemon-juice. 

WARNING TO BACHELORS.—Bachelors are much 
shorter lived than married men, and, as a body, are 
less virtuous. It is said that no bachelor ever lived a 
hundred years, and that where forty-one attain the age 
of forty, there are seventy-eight married men; at sixty, 
there are forty married to twenty-two bachelors; at 
seventy there are twenty-eight married to eleven bache- 
lors; and nine married at eighty to three bachelors. 
Providence seems to preserve what is useful; and when 
the bachelor has done laying up money for other peo- 
ple’s children, he dies, and it is evidently right that he 
should! If any of our bacheloz friends care about liv- 
ing, we advise them to marry as soon as possible; and 
they need not fear that they will get poor wives, for any 
kind of a wife is better than none. 

WILL our subscribers please see to this when having 
their letters registered ? 

REGISTERED LETTERS.—The Washington (D. C.) 
* Union” makes the following remarks: “‘ Several weeks 
ago, we stated that the postmasters should make no 
record or marke upon registered letters by which the 
fact of their containing money or other valuables may 
be suspected or made known, some postmasters having 
written the word ‘ registered’ on the backs of letters. 
Our attention has again been called to the fact in con- 
sequence of some postmasters still continuing so to 
indorse letters mailed at their offices; and we have 
been requested to say that it is contrary to the post- 
office instructions thus to distinguish a registered letter. 
We were informed that in some offices a stamp had 
been used.”’ 


WE shall be pleased to receive any usefu! receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good. 
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“ MrrtaM JENKINSON,” published in onr August 
number, is very generally copied by the press. “‘ The 
Other Side; or, a Tale of Buttons,’ published in July, 
has been equally fortunate. 

SypNey SmITH says that the usual establishment 
for a baby who expects to inherit largely is two wet 
nurses, two ditto dry ; two aunts, two physicians, two 
apothecaries; three female friends of the family, un- 
married, advanced in life; and often, in the nursery, 
one clergyman, six flatterers, and a grandpapa! Less 
than this would not be decent. 





“THe Hippen Patu,” by Marion Harland. We 
have elsewhere spoken of this delightful book. The 
Saturday “ Post” of this city, in noticing it, says: “ Life 
in boarding-schools is well shown up;’’ it might have 
said, and truly shown up. Twelve thousand copies 
have already been sold; and the first edition will no 
doubt amount to twenty thousand copies. Our readers 
probably do not forget that one of her stories that we 
published was copied into the English magazines, and, 
after having been anglicized, was then, some months 
after, copied into all of our principal American papers ; 
they thought it an English story, and no doubt were 
under the impression that there was not a lady in 
America capable of writing such a story. ‘* Alone,’’ by 
the same author, still continues to sell well. 





Twat is a fact from the Stroudsburg “ Democrat :” 
“ Others may attempt what Godey succeeds in doing ; 
but it most generally ends in attempt.” 

ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY.—There is a sign project- 
ing from the door of a mantuamaker’s shop in Troy, the 
concluding portion of which reads thus: “N.B. Dresses 
made lower than ever.” 

A LADY writes us: “ You hear a great deal about 
Kansas, I’ve no doubt; well, if you were here right by 
my window, you could see a good deal of it, too. Wes- 
ton is, as you know, on the Missouri side of the river; 
and the above-named town has several good-sized hills, 
and on one of these hills your humble servant dwells. 
From my window, I have a beautiful view of the river 
and the country on the other side, and you would almost 
fancy you were looking at well-cultivated farms and 
fine, large orchards; for here you see a nice piece of 
greensward, there a grove of large trees, and yonder, 
away to the south, we see something that adds to the 
beauty of the scene. It is the ‘star-spangled banner,’ 
floating out over one of the finest countries in America ; 
and there are more beauties to be seen from this same 
window of mine than I could tell you of in an hour. 
But I ought to beg pardon for taking up any of your 
valuable time in reading this unprofitable letter. 

“ Vv. B.” 

AMERICAN Pranos.—We understand that the Ame- 
rican pianos have taken the first premium at the Paris 
Exposition. 





WE have received a new invoice of Rapp’s Extra Gold 
Pens, and a very choice lot it is. We annex the prices 
without holders. 


Goose-quill size ° ° . ° ° « $2. 
Swan * « ° . ° ° . + $2 50. 
Condor “ bed ° ° ° . ° - $5, 


Best fourteen carat gold, and pens warranted. 
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ALL the patterns in this number can be copied by 
using our “magic copying-paper” (see advertisement 
on cover of Octeber number). 

SwepisH Rooms.—They are lofty, and they are large, 
yet they are never cold; and you may sit in any part 
of them without fear of having the left ear numbed 
while the right is roasting, as in English rooms. I 
remember how snug we were when we breakfasted on 
the morrow of our arrival, and how, when we were about 
to emerge into the streets, we could hardly be persuaded 
to put on heavy clothing, feeling convinced that the 
weather must have moderated. 


We have given various notices from time to time, 
showing how our “ Book” stands in the estimation of the 
press. We now publish a few letters from our corre- 
spondents—selected from about three hundred of the 
same kind. 

ILLINOIS. 
Mr. L. A. GopEy. 

DEAR Srr: Please send October number, if possible. 
I failed to get that number from Burley’s, and would be 
sorry to have the year imperfect. I find your truly use- 
ful and beautiful work improves every month, and is 
looked for anxiously. Yourchaste and elegant fashion- 
plates, patterns, and ingenious suggestions are alone 
worth the price of the book, and meet with the praise of 
your many fair friends here. If you are a vain man, it 
is well you are not within hearing when your book ar- 
rives; but Tupper says: “ Praise is precious to a man, 
though uttered by the fool or mocking-bird,” and as we 
ladies have the fame of being more fond of flattery thaa 
the sterner sex, I will hold my peace. Well, how Iam 
rattling on as though we were old friends ; please lay the 
blame on your book, for it finds a corner in every heart. 
Suecess to your work is the fervent wish of 

Mapce W—. 

With a club of $20. 

‘* May your efforts to render the ‘ Lady’s Book’ a fit 
companion for our American ladies be remunerated by 
a double increase of your subscription list for the ensu- 
ing year. Wishing you great success.’°—C., Indiana. 

With a club of $16. 

“Mr. Godey: I have always been so well pleased 
with your ‘ Book’ that my husband has taken it for me 
for the last five years, and now I have commenced the 
sixth year. May you still continue to meet with the 
success you have always done!’’—S., South Carolina. 


With a club of $10. 

*T will still add more names to my club, as I believe 
yours is the only real ‘ Lady’s Book’ published.”’ 

H., Illinois. 

With a club of $10 

*T have felt the loss of my ‘ Lady’s Book’ so much 
since my last year’s sad experience, that I resolved to be 
without it no longer, even though I should fail in making 
up a club.”—B., Virginia. 

With a club of $10. 

“T need not speak in commendation of your ‘ Book ;? 
my exertions to procure subscribers, and reserve the use 
of it to myself, must speak louder than words.” 

B., Tenn. 

With a club of $10. 

“T find it an easy matter to obtain subscribers to 
* Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ I think it will ultimately sup- 
plant all similar periodicals that visit this country.” 

V., Tenn. 
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With a club of $16. 

“ Your interesting ‘ Lady’s Book’ afforded me somuch 
pleasure during the last year, that I cannot think of 
doing without it. So I have succeeded in getting up 
another club a little larger than the one I sent you last 
year.” G., Massachusetts. 

“Inclosed is $12 for ‘ Lady’s Book,’ all new subscri- 
bers, except one. Ihave exerted myself a little in the 
good cause. The ‘ Lady’s Book’ is indispensable in our 
humble cottage, and, believing it will beso in both man- 
sion and cottage if once introduced, you can rely on me 
as a subscriber for life, and our daughter will take it in 
good time—she is now nineteen years old.”—F., Iowa. 


With a club of $16. 

* This little club has been made up within a few days 
for the ‘ Book ;’ others speak of getting up a club, and I 
think they will succeed. The ladies of this town and 
vicinity have tried other magazines, but with scarcely 
an exception, within the bounds of my acquaintance, 
which is not small, they have confessed themselves dis- 
appointed, and say that none are equal to ‘ Godey,’ and 
will give their patronage and influence to Godey for the 
future.” W.., Mississippi. 

It is not often that it works in this way :— 

**Our club was got up in this way. My wife and I 
have always read and lent the book until now. This 
year I invited the most inveterate borrowers to sub- 
scribe and hereafter read theirown book. It worked to 
a charm, and we can now enjoy our own book unmo- 
lested, and without waiting for our friends to ‘get 
through.’ This system of borrowing is most detestable, 
and I am glad to see you show it up.” B., Illinois. , 

Yet here is another instance, with a club of $10. 

“* My wife has received your ‘ Book’ from a bookseller 
in this place for the last year, but found so many bor- 
rowers that she has induced sume of them to take the 
book for themselves.”? L., New York. 


And still another. 

“T have succeeded in getting up a club for what every 
one likes to read, ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ I had some 
difficulty, because every one expects to borrow it. Last 
year I lent my book to ten families, but this year I told 
them that they could not have it, but must subscribe, as 
Some of them have done so, 
R., Ohio. 


the price was very low. 
and I have sent the names.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: The other day, my mo- 
ther requested Jimmy to do a small piece of work; and 
he raised an objection, when she said: “ Why, Jimmy, 
what do you live for, if not to work?” “I suppose 
because I was born,” was the child’s answer. 

Tue Iowa “ Ledger” says: “There is no magazine 
that suits our wife better than does the ‘ Lady’s Book.’ 
Godey well knows how to publish a magazine to please 
the ladies.”” We ought to know how, for we have been 
twenty-six years practising. 

The St. Paul “ Times” also adds his mite by saying: 
“ The publisher is very prompt in sending us his maga- 
zine, knowing, doubtless, that our better half which is 
to be is anxious to receive it.” Close the matter at 
once, get married; we don’t like long courtships. 

Matrimony seems to be running in the heads of most 
editors; he of the Tennessee “ Gazette” says: “It is 
out of the question to talk about ‘ Godey ;’ it is enough to 
make any lady think of poetry, flowers, and a husband.” 

Here again: “ There is no periodical we receive more 


Q 


promptly. Godey states that many papers in receipt of 
it entirely neglect the courtesy of an acknowledgment. 
If these delinquents were blessed with better halves, or 
were influenced by their wishes, this would not be the 
case, as there is no publication in which the ladies feel 
a deeper interest or are more anxious to receive.” —New- 
castle Gazette. 


THE LADIES OF THE PRESS, 


WE are all of us more or less familiar with the 
amount of dignity and importance usually conceded to 
the “gentlemen of the press,” while we at the same 
time remain in comparative ignorance of the amiable 
influences unobtrusively exercised by the ladies of the 
press. We do not, by this remark, intend to be under- 
stood as referring to those ladies who have presses 
under their own special control, and through which 
they are in the habit of expressing their sentiments 
openly, freely, and ufider the weight and responsibility 
of their proper names, as do all their contemporaries. 
All such good ladies we shall, for the present, be obliged 
to pass by with a respectful bow. They are conspicu- 
ously seated on their respective tripods, laboring dili- 
gently and usefully, and are of course favorably known 
to the literary public. It is our present purpose, how- 
ever, to speak of the power behind the tripod; a power 
which, as we are disposed to believe, is always used 
with greater justice and charity, and with more wis- 
dom and prudence than is “the power behin.1 the 
throne.” 

Many of our readers will smile, no doubt, at the 
singularity of this declaration, simply because the great 
truths to which it refers have never once been brought 
within the scope of their reflections. But let them 
investigate the existence and the nature of the great 
moral power behind the editorial-chair, as it has been our 
pleasure to do, and we feel quite certain that they will 
arrive at the same conclusions that have crowned our 
efforts. It is not, indeed, as some of them may imagine, 
the power of an ambitious partisan, urging the neces- 
sity of a fiery denunciation of one of his rivals, or 
insisting upon some unexpected twist and turn on the 
political race-course, that will take his opponents by 
surprise. It is not the imperious demands, as »thers 
may suppose, Of the stubborn dogmatist in religion or in 
morals, who has determined upon governing the press 
and the world, and of saving both after his own fashion, 
It is not even the force of argument, or the unquestion- 
able logic appealed to by the quietly disposed, but not 
the less enthusiastic reformer and philanthropist; no, 
it is none of these, nor all of them together, that exercises 
the greatest power, or breathes the kindest influences 
into the hearts of the gentlemen of the press. The 
highest power and the sweetest influences, dear reader, 
if you have reflected only for the moment you have 
been occupied in reading these few sentences, you must 
be convinced, belong almost exclusively, and are 
exercised in the most tender manner, only by the 
* ladies of the press,” the gentle wives, if you please, 
of our able editors. 

We have watched and studied the strength and im- 
portance of this power and influence behind the chair 
with as much care and solicitude as statesmen have 
watched and studied the power and influences silently 
operating behind the throne. And we can now confi- 
dently say, that, greatly as we are indebted to the 
American press for its favorable appreciation of our 
labors during a period of nearly thirty years, and 
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especially for the unanimity displayed in its continued 
expression of preferences for the “‘ Lady’s Book,” we 
Lave never once forgotten that our thanks were more 
particularly due to our amiable friends secluded behind 
the tripod, than to the power that sat upon it. We can 
remember many instances among our exchange papers 
that would explain and corroborate our statement. We 
have often commenced exchanging with an editor, who, 
for a length of time afterwards, gloried in the name of 
“ bachelor,” and from whom we but seldom received 
anything more than a cold, crabbed, or indifferent 
reception. This was in accordance with the want of 
attention that was always observable in his columns 
to the peculiar tastes of their lady readers. After a 
while, however, we could discover a slight change for the 
better in his monthly notices of the “ Book,” as well as 
in the literary and moral character of his selections on 
the first page. The poet’s corner displayed more taste 
and genius than formerly, and more care and judgment 
and modesty in the anecdotal and miscellaneous de- 
partments. Further on, in the developments of time, 
we have read the announcement of his marriage, after 
which happy event there soon followed a multitude of 
evidences that his heart had become susceptible, and 
could duly appreciate the duties, the comforts, the re- 
finements, the beauties, and all the other blessings and 
endearments of domestic life. And soon, too, the open 
and glowing declaration was made—being genezally the 
first article under the editorial head, and not, as for- 
merly, at the distance of several columns—that “ Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book was indispensable, as a literary and 
practical work, as a work of taste, fashion, and amuse- 
ment; as a work of beauty and art (and much more to 
the same effect), in every happy matrimonial establish- 
ment.” 

We saw the changes, dear reader, as we still daily 
see them, as they came gently o’er the spirit of these 
bachelor’s dreams, and we observed and felt the power 
behind the chair! Long may its sweet influences be 
exercized in softening the asperities and soothing the 
labors of political editorship, and in directing the hearts 
and minds of weary and testy bachelors to the allevia- 
tions afforded by those useful employments and inno- 
cent recreations which so truly bless and adorn the 
domestic circle, and which, for the sake of the influences 
that should calm, and in a measure direct the power of 
the tripod, shall never be neglected in the “ Lady’s 
Book.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“ Mrs. E. J. E.”,—Sent pattern 24th. 

“ Mrs. J. A. C.”—Sent hair ear-rings to Mrs. W. L. 
27th. 

“ Mrs. C. A. J. "—Sent hair ring 27th. 

“ Miss E.’*—Sent hair ring 27th. 

“J. B.”"—Sent hair fob-chain 27th. 

“Mrs. F. A. N.”—Sent hair bracelet, and necklace 
ith. 

“ Mrs. M. H.”—Sent bonnet and dress materia] by 
Adams & Co, 27th. : 
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« Miss E. D. K.’’—Sent hair breast-pin 27th. 

“ Miss A. J. N.”—Sent cotton and magic copying 
paper 28th. 

“C. W.”—Sent patterns 28th. 

“ Mrs. R. H. K.””—Sent piano from Boardman, Gray, 
& Co. by Kinsley’s express, 29th. 

“ Mrs. B. M. P.”—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co. 29th, 

« Miss C. R.”—Sent two head-dresses 29th. 

“ Miss S. O. S.”—Sent bretelles by Kinsley’s express 
29th. 

“ Miss V. A.”°—Sent embroidery patterns for the six 
different articles, 29th. 

“ Mrs. M. McK.”’—Sent Mrs. Hale’s Bible Reading 
Book 30th. 

“Mrs. T. H. O.”—Sent embroidered skirt pattern 
30th. 

“Mrs. M. B.”—Sent embroidered breakfast-cap pat- 
tern 30th. 

“J, B. J.°--Sent hair ring 30th. 

“J, J. J.’—Sent music, zephyr, shoes, etc. by mail 
30th. 

“ E, T.,”” Bangor, Maine.—You did not send a stamp 
to pay return postage; but the publication is one of 
those atrocious impositions that no decent paper ought 
to advertise. 

“ Miss J. H. McL.”*—Sent pattern 4th. 

« C, C. C.”—Sent hair ring 4th. 

“Miss M. W.”’—Sent belt 4th. 

“J, G. H.”—Sent hair bracelets 5th. 

“A.C. O."—Sent sewing-machine by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 5th. 

“ Mrs. D. V.”—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 5th. 

“ Anne” is pronounced as Ann. There is Annie and 
Anna; both of the latter have two syllables. 

“ Mrs. S. H.”—Sent stamped patterns and cotton 7th. 

“ Miss T. H. P.”°—Sent hair necklace 7th. 

“ Mrs. B. R.”—Sent pattern of embroidered breakfast- 
caps 7th. 

“Mrs. T. P. O.—Sent patterns of infant’s cap and 
tidy 7th. 


“ Mrs. F. E. 8..°°—Sent patterns 7th. 

“ Mrs. M. S.”—Sent hair fob-chain, &c. 8th. 

“ Mrs. R. G. L’*—Sent embroidery pattern for child’s 
dress Sth. 


“ Mrs. E. B. B.”—Sent pattern 8th. 

“ Mrs. W. M. P.’’—Sent embroidered pattern for breake 
fast and night-caps 8th. 

“Mrs. E. E. T.”—Sent pattern of baby’s dress and 
embroidered pattern for front of skirt 8th. 

“ Miss B.”—In leaving cards, if you are acquainted 
with more than one in a family, leave two cards; that 
number is sufficient. 

“C, V."—Sent hair ring 10th. 

“ Miss A. E. B.”’"—Sent hair breastpin 10th. 

“Miss T. B. R.”*—Sent hair ear-rings 10th. 

“ Trene.”’—A pint is not a sufficient trial; shake the 
bottle, and do not use any other oil. 

“Mrs. C. L.."—Sent patterns 11th. 

« Miss S. E. O..—Sent materials, &c. 11th. 

« A.W. M.”—Wecommence it in January, 1856; and 
it will run through the whole year. 

“ Miss M. McH.”—Sent corsets 12th. 

‘Mrs. D. R. V.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 12th. ° 

“Mrs. O. S. T.”—Sent hair breastpin 12th. 

“ Miss D. K.”—If it was not unladylike to do so, we 
should say, box his ears. 

“ Mrg. O. A. R.”—Sent embroidery pattern for child's 
bib and cap 12th. 
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“Miss M. A. M.”—Sent the materials to make the 
purse 12th. 

“ Mrs. W. T.”—It is a hard case; but we would ad- 
vise you to do as a celebrated literary lady did lately. 
She was disrespectfully spoken of, and wrote to the 
slanderer: “I have now a grown-up son; an apology, 
or I shall put the matter in his hands.”” The apology 
was sent. 

“ Miss A. W.’?—On the right. 

“ Mrs. M. C. J.”"—Sent patterns 12th, 

“ Miss J..°—Sent gold cord, etc. ete. 12th. 

* A. C.”*—Oil of sweet alm~nds. 

“8. T. H.”"—Sent patterns 14th. 

“ Mrs. C. H. T.”—Sent patterns 14th. 

 Mary.’’—Always use the prefix Miss when writing 
to a stranger. 

“J.S. R.’—We do not approve of such excessive ser- 
vility in courting. 

“ Mrs. D. T. A.”’—Sent needles 14th. 

* Miss T. R. M.”—Sent materials for the bag 14th. 

* Miss J. M.”"—Sent Rococos 15th, 

* Mrs. T. D. R.”"—Sent embroidered bib and chemi- 
sette pattern 15th. 
“Mrs. A. M. 

beads 15th. 

* Miss M. 8S. A.”—Take off your gloves at dinner. 

“Mrs. H. R. A.’’—Sent embroidered night-cap 16th. 

“ Mrs. O. S. N.”°—Sent hair ring and pin 17th. 

“ Miss M. D. O’K.”—Sent hair bracelet 17th. 

* Miss S. T. B.”’—Sent hair fob-chain 18th. 

Mrs. S. P. B.”—Sent patterns 19th. 


P.”"—Sent embroidered chenille and 
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THE HIDDEN PATH.® 


A TEXT from another original and excellent book of 
the season, “ My Brother’s Keeper,” 
the title of Marion Harland’s new “ venture on the sea 
of public opini 

* But God selck 
us,” said Rosalie; “it is only the first few steps.” 

And that we, as the blind, 
not, but still the b 
guides—is the doctrine, so to speak, of the whole volume. 


serves to illustrate 


ym makes the whole path clear before 


are led by a way we know 
st way, since it is our Father who 


We do not pause to comment on the wonderful success 
of the authoress, as a writer. Our readers, better than 
any new friends she may win, can trace the vigorous 
stream of her popularity back to its fresh, sparkling 
fountain head. “ Alone,’ good and clever as it was, 
promised still better things ; said that the practical hand 
would send the arrow on a stronger, higher flight. 
Thus “‘ The Hidden Path”’ is, artistically, a better book; 
its characterization graphic and finished, its aim kept 
steadily in view, its by-play not only clear in itself, but 
tending to the development of the real interest of the tale. 

The tone is pure and high, its moral and religious 
sentiment vigorous and healthy; we regard the book 
as one of the best of its school, and as a sowing of 
precious seed that will assuredly bring goodly sheaves 
to the lord of this harvest. That any woman can 
deliberately put pen to paper, to trace an impure or 
unhealthy morality, we cannot understand. To portray 
vicious and debasing phases of life, even under the 
flimsy excuse of warnings, or a show of useless repent- 
ance, is a mistaken zeal at the very best, that plants 


* By Marion Harland, J. C. Derby, New York. 
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tares to root them up again, and with them the good 
seed that might have grown to any stature. Such 
things are done, such books are written, are multiply- 
ing, are doing their wretched work among us. Such 
principles are disseminated, and germinating with a 
hotbed rapidity startling to think of. 

On the other hand, our publishing houses just now are 
prolific of insipid, aimless, sentimental tales, that dwarf 
the heart and understanding, and bring upon us the sin 
of wasted time and unimproved talents, if no greater is 
laid to our charge, through them. 

Apart from these two schools, stands that in which 
Marion Harland has won her honorable place. She, 
holding out a firm but gentle hand, beckons her sisters 
to “come up higher,” to rise to their 

“ Peculiar and best altitudes ;” 


and leaving the analysis of plot and character for 
our readers themselves, we give them, as an earnest of 
the volume, what we are sure is the key-note to all that 
she has written, in the words of Isabel, one of the dual 
heroines of the volume. 

“T have no ambition to acquire fame; this is why I 
wish you to understand me Iam happy. Not a flower 
peeps from beneath my feet, not a bird warbles, not a 
breeze sighs, but has a lesson of beauty, and gladness, 
and truth forme. I am never lonely, never sad. How 
can I be, when my heart is full of life and joy and love 
My friends 
lavish upon me what my spirit most desires—affection ; 
and my heart swells with answering devotion. Before 
I knew life, I thought blessed as 
myself, but gradually, wonderingly, I became aware of 


for all things, and him who made them? 


others, many as 


the misery, the self-love, the ignorance of everything 
that makes man most happy, that prevail in the world, 
and with the authority of an insipid command, the 
conviction dawned upon me that I had my mission; that 
freely as I had read, it was my duty to give, not merely 
to those in the limited sphere of my personal influence, 
but to the toiling suffering masses, whom my pen could 
touch. It is my sceptre, formerly it was my plaything, 
handled familiarly for my recreation, and to promote 
the enjoyment of my home circle. I cannot tell you 
how it is endeared, sanctified to me by its uses. A 
thought, like a bright-winged seraph from the climes of 
the blest, comes to me, diffusing perfume and light 
through my heart. I knew that far away, perhaps, an 
earth-wearied soul is sinking beneath her load, and I 
say, there are hope and peace and blessedness in store 
for you! As tomy sister, partaker of my father’s love, I 
bring you & message. 

* T have seen a flower which, growing upon the upper 
stem, received more sunshine and rain than its lowlier 
mates, screened by the branches, and, brimming, it sent 
the glittering drops down to the wilted petals below. My 
Shall I deny the refreshing drops 
I dare 


cup brims, overflows! 
to dry and thirsting hearts where no water is? 
I should deserve a curse if I did.’ 


PATMOS 


WE have chanced upon a description of Patmos, or 
rather a Sabbath day passed by the Rev. Dr. Halley, 
* under the shadow of this great rock,” which has more 
than a fleeting interest to those who love to dwell upon 
the sublime imagery and predictions of the book of 
Revelations. It is fromm a familiar letter, as will be 
seen by the style. 

“T inquired of the officer on deck: ‘When shall 
we see Patmos?’ ‘As soon as we pass that head- 


not. 
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land,’ said he, pointing to the extremity of the island of 
Nicaria. After breakfast, Patmos was clear and full 
in view on the larboard bow—a bleak and rugged 
island, with a precipitous coast, and several peaks 
rising to a considerable height. 

“We had previously arranged with the captain to 
have morning service at half-past ten o’ciock, at which 
time we were just opposite the north end of the island. 
Had we known the exact course, we could not have 
fixed the time more appropriately. During the service, 
we were passing the ten miles of its rocky side. The 
town, strangely built around the monastery of St. John, 
which crowns the summit of a lofty hill, was distinctly 
in view. Not a ripple was on the sea, nor a breeze in 
the air, nor a cloud in the sky, nor a sail on the water. 
We worshipped God, ‘on the Lord’s day,’ with nothing 
earthly but Patmos in sight. The ship’s crew came in 
their Sunday clothes, with their Bibles in their hands, 
and sat attentively under the awning. Two Greek 
passengers joined in our devotions. Even the Turks, of 
whom about twenty were on board—pilgrims to Mecca— 
looked with apparent interest upon the island and upon 
our congregation. Dr. Raffles read the morning service 
of the Church of England, and his friends know how 
impressively he would read it. The captain led the 
responses. If ever ‘I was in the spirit on the Lord’s 
Day,’ it was on that memorable occasion. Although I 
had intended to speak from another passage, no text 
seemed so appropriate as Revelation i. 9: ‘I, John, who 
am your brother, and companion in tribulation, and in 
the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the 
isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ.’ After directing the atten- 
tion of the audience to the exile of the apostle to the 
rocky island on my right hand, I preached the Gospel 
by explaining ‘ the testimony of Jesus Christ,’ and ex- 
horted the sailors, if ever they again passed the isle of 
Patmos, to associate with it ‘ the testimony’ which was 
that day delivered unto them. Although, they were 
told, the town on the hill before them might perish, like 
the old popular cities which once flourished on the 
neighboring continent of Asia, yet the rock would 
remain, it might be, a witness against them on a future 
day. But, even when it shall melt away with fervent 
heat, the word of the Lord will endure forever. 

“The remainder of that Lord’s day, until Patmos 
faded like a shadow in the distance, was spent in 
thinking of that glorious revelation which Jesus there 
mace to his servant John.” 


GOOD NORTHERN SCHOOLS, 


We are averse as any one can be to the packing and 
corroding system of fashionable boarding-schools. We 
consider it in the light of a misfortune when any young, 
pure-minded girl is exposed to the leaven of bad influ- 
ences from ill-disciplined schoolmates, or the neglect 
of time-serving teachers; but, at the same time, bad 
schools may be avoided, and good ones have their 
peculiar agency in forming a fine, womanly character, 
uniting and strengthening elements that a shielded 
home-education would never reach. 

We are looked to for a sound judgment on these mat- 
ters from the South to the West, wherever parents and 
guardians are so situated as not to be able to decide for 
themselves, and have selected three schools for honor- 
able mention, in each case, be it distinctly understood, 
without the expressed or implied wish, or even the know- 
ledge, of those conducting them. Passing by the older and 


more widely known establishments in Philadelphia, had 
we a daughter to be sent from home that she might be 
trained a useful, pure, and ladylike woman, we would 
freely intrust her to the care of Mrs. M. P. Mitchell and 
daughters of Locust Street, a school opened upon a good 
basis, and surely increasing in favor year by year. 

In New York, where superficial accomplishments are 
too often made the chief object and aim, Miss Haines, 
of Grammey Park, we consider to have the most tho- 
roughly organized and efficient corps of teachers, and 
the highest moral and intellectual tone of any of the 
older establishments. 

Of the new, we especially note the Murray Hill School 
of Mrs. Howland and daughters, organized the past win- 
ter, and under the immediate supervision of Mrs. How- 
land herself, who, as well as her daughters, possesses the 
highest qualifications for her office; and, having had 
the entrée of the most brilliant Parisian society, as well 
as the interest and confidence of a large circle of South- 
ern friends, their school seems destined to supersede 
more superficial rivals in the finishing graces of a fash- 
ionable education. We speak from personal knowledge 
of character, manner, and accomplishments, and cor- 
dially wish them every deserved success. 


CLIPPINGS OF FASHION ITEMS 


Rrp1Ne@ on horseback has become, within the last few 
years, a favorite pastime with the French ladies. Ihave 
seen many habits, copied from the portraits of dames, 
of the last and preceding centuries; the most elegant 
are those which belonged to the reign of Louis XV. 
The habit is composed of green cloth, trimmed with gold 
lace, the corsage fastened from the throat to the waist 
by gold buttons, and brandenbourgs of gold lace orna- 
menting the body. The lappets are very long; and the 
gold lace is sewed flat round the pockets. The tight 
sleeves, with escutcheon cuffs, are sufliciently short to 
admit of the white undersleeve forming a puff round the 
wrist. A ruff, plaited d la Henri Quatre, stands about 
two inches above the collar; the costume is completed 
by a black beaver hat, looped at both sides with a gold 
band, and a black feather fastened in front, passing 
round the crown, and drooping behind. 

A mourning-dress, just completed, consists of black 
watered silk; and with it is to be worn a jacket of richly 
worked muslin. The jacket is fastened up the front by 
bows of black sarsenet ribbon; bows of the same loop 
up the sleeves. We may also mention a dress of plain 
black silk, intended for slight mourning. The skirt is 
flounced ; arid the lower half of each flounce is covered 
with a chequered pattern, formed by rows of velvet and 
tulle. At the edge, the flounces are finished by narrow, 
light fringe in chenille. 

A collar of black guipure has been prepared for a 
mourning-costume; the robe consists of broad stripes 
of black moire and black velvet alternately. 

CoRAL ornaments are the favorite style of jewelry. 
The bracelets are formed of strands of coral passing 
round the arm several times, and finished with a long, 
full tassel of thesame beads. The bracelet sultan forms 
a pretty summer ornament; it is composed of strands 
of gold cord, intermixed with green silk and coral beads, 
wide and worked in a gothic pattern, from which hang 
five small coral balls, attached to the bracelet by gold 
ribbons. 

The chaussure most in vogue for visiting or driving 
is a silk boot, matching in color the dress. White or 
light-colored satin boots, with light heels, are still seen 
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in ball-rooms ; but, as a rule, high heels are only worn 
in the streets, and on demitoilet slippers; those for 
dancing have the soles as thin as possible. For full 
toilet, the prettiest dressing for the foot is a very thin 
embroidered thread-stocking and a white satin slipper, 
with a large rosette on the top of the foot. Slippers, with 
strings and large bows, are now occasionally seen in 
carriages and on the public promenades. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DovGLas JERROLD is the author of the extract for- 
warded by “S. R. B.;” it has truth as well as philoso- 
phy: “ Debt, like the moth, makes valueless furs and 
velvets. Poverty is a bitter draught, but may, and 
sometimes with advantage, be gulped down. Though 
the drinker make wry faces, there may, after all, be a 
wholesome goodness in the cup; but debt, however cer- 
tainly it be offered, is the cup of a siren, and the wine, 
spiced and delicious though it be, an eating poison.” 

‘* BLANCHE” will find our reason for the costliness 
of real Brussels in the fact that the spinning of the fine 
thread used for lace-making in the Netherlands is an 
operation demanding so high a degree of minute care 
and vigilant attention that it is impossible that it can 
ever be taken from human hands by machinery; none 
but Belgian fingers are skilled in this art. The very 
finest sort of this thread is made in Brussels in damp, 
underground cellars, for it is so extremely delicate that 
it is liable to break by contact with the dry air above 
ground; and it is obtained in good condition only when 
made and kept in a humid, subterraneous atmosphere. 
There are numbers of old Belgian thread-makers, who, 
like spiders, have passed the best part of their lives 
spinning in cellars. This sort of occupation naturally 
has an injurious effect on the health; and, therefore, 
to induce people to follow it, they are highly paid. 

“ A SCHOOL-GIRL AT THE NORTH” is certainly to be 
pitied; but the rules are doubtless wise, and we do not 
consider them unnecessarily severe, The extremes of 
heat and cold are unfavorable to constant industry ; 
but much may be done by intellectual beings to obviate 
the tendencies of climate. A great deal of time is wasted 
in winter in hovering over the fire, and talking of the 
cold, in delaying to set about a piece of work because it 
requires one to leave a warm room; but a little resolu- 
tion will remedy all this. You can make yourselves as 
comfortable by taking your work or book, and sitting at 
a moderate distance from the fire, as by hanging idly 
over it; and if you run off briskly after what you need, 
the exercise will warm you better than the parlor-fire. 

“Mrs. L. S. W.”—In carving poultry, a choice should 

lways be given to the guest; but it is the part of a well- 
»red diner-out to reply at once, so that no time may be 
wasted, and embarrassments may be saved to both par- 
ties. It is usual to ask: “ Do you choose white or dark 
meat?” and itis impolite to say “any part,” thus giving 
the carver no assistance in helping. If you have no 
choice, ask either for dark or white meat; if you have, 
ao not hesitate tonameit. Thus, of two gravies, sauces, 
or dressings. 

“Mrs. R. H.,” of Alabama, will find an answer in 
the chitchat of the month. 

“ ADELAIDE.”’—We do not wonder at the inquiry of 
the meaning of esthetic, the pet word of modern lecture- 
ers and essayists. It is derived from the Greek, and 
denotes an acquaintance with, or powers of conveying 
ideas of the beautiful. 

“ Miss S.”—We give a quotation of Leigh Hunt for 











the Book of Extracts for the same topic, “ Home 
Peace :””— 


* How sweet it were if, without feeble fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight. 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His eyes divine, and bring us from his bowers 
News of our dear friends and children, who have never 
Been dead indeed, as we shall know forever. 
Alas, we think not what we daily see 

About our hearths—angels that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their svuls and ours to meet in happy air— 

A child, a friend, a wife whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.”’ 





Sashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed lo the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended io unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitling. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 

FOR NOVEMBER, 

Fig. 1.—A carriage dress of the richest deep green 
taffeta, woven alternately with velvet stripes a still 
darker shade. Skirt plain and full, the material being 
too rich to admitof trimming. Jacket corsage, high at the 
throat, and fastened by small fancy buttons, bretelle 
trimming, a chain-work of narrow gimp cord, edged 
with heavy fringe, which also surrounds the basque, 
and makes four rows upon the loose open sleeves, com- 
pletely covering them. A plain low corsage, with a fall 
of black guipure from the jockey, or sleeve cap, trans- 
forms this into an elegant dinner or evening dress. 
Bonnet of apricot-colored taffeta, with plumes a deeper 
shade. Small muff of ermine, scarlet cashmere shawl. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of deep Sydenham Pekin, of a rich 
Greek pattern in black. (See Chitchat). Cloak of dark 
olive green velvet, trimmed with sable, or ostrich 
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plumes, colored in imitation of fur. The Czarina cloak 
is in itself a comfortable garment, with a double cape, 
forming a sleeve to protect the arm; and, being thickly 
wadded and quilted, is suitable for very cold weather. 
Bonnet of white taffeta, with a deep fall of blonde, 
turned back from the brim. 


NEW CLOAKS AND MANTLES, 
(See Culs on pages 388, 389.) 


Fig. 1.—The Victoria in velvet is a large mantle, 
falling in the fashion of a sleeve over the arm. It is 
trimmed with very rich galloon, velvet satin, and moire 
mixed, and a deep fringe with a net heading. 

Fig. 2.—The Gitana, a Spanish wrapper of broadcloth, 
crossing in careful folds from left to right. It is trimmed 
by three rows of moss application, in black, and fast- 
ened at the throat by a row of flat ornamented jet 
buttons, finished by a heavy fringe, which may be dis- 
pensed with at pleasure. 

Fig. 3.—The Campan is of pelisse form, and fits closely 
to the figure. It is of moire antique, very dark, rich 
shade, and trimmed bretelle fashion, with a tufted velvet 
galloon, bordered by lace-work. A flounce of some rich 
lace finishes it. 

Fig. 4.—The Feliz has the collar sleeves and bottom 
of the sacque edged with a deep fall of guipure. It is 
ornamented by rows of moss applicature headed by 
faucy buttons. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


As will be seen from our fashion plate, the stuffs for 
walking-dresses the present season are of the costliest 
description. Poplins, moires, Valenciennes, and a 
mixture of these with taffetas, in alternate stripes, bars, 
and cheques, of the richest combinations in color and 
texture imaginable. 

There are a number of decided novelties, of which the 
principal are the Vicloria moire, a splendid tissue, 
striped alternately with a plain and marbled stripe; the 
Peruvian pekin, a silk tissue in which the marbled stripe 
is replaced by an imitation of feathers; the Garland 
pepin, another pattern of plain bands of different colors, 
light and dark, separated by wreaths of shaded flowers ; 
the Sydenham pekin, with a gray ground, variegated 
with black, and crossed lengthwise by a sort of galloon. 
Lastly, the Peruvian dress, differing from the Peruvian 
pekin, inasmuch as the ground is plain, and the feather 
pattern is confined to the flounces, which are decorated 
with a small fringe woven in the material. 

These rich stuffs show to advantage in the large puff, 
and bell-shaped sleeves, which will no doubt continue 
to be the favorite style through the winter. Some have 
the sleeves lined with a stiff cotton net, such as is used 
to protect gilt mouldings in summer, to make them keep 
in place. One favorite style is long and full, from the 
shoulder to the wrist, where it is fastened bya cuff 
turning back ; on the forearm, they are slit from bottom 
to top, the whole length; the openings are edged with 
a ruche of ribbon, of the same color as the dress, and 
transverse bands of the same keep it in place, and 
Long undersleeves of 


prevent too wide an opening. 
delicate Swiss muslin, or Brussels net, reaching aiso 
from shoulder to wrist, fill up the space; and are 
finished by frills to correspond, which fall partially over 
the hand. 
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The recently introduced undersleeves, close at the 
wrist, and fastened by a turned-up mousquetaire cuff, 
are rapidly gaining favor. These cuffs, which are 
formed either of worked muslin or of lace, turn back 
over a small bouillonné of white muslin. Round the 
wrist and under the cuff is worn a band or bracelet of 
colored ribbon, the ends of which diverge one from 
another, leaving an angular space between them. 
Many of the newest cuffs of this kind are composed of 
& mixture of needle-work and lace. The collar should 
be fastened with a bow and ends of the same ribbon as 
that employed for the cuffs. 

Black velvet ribbon is as much employed as ever for 
trimmings of various kinds. It is even introduced in 
trimming white lace muslin, or tarleten. 

One of the richest walking-dresses described by our 
foreign correspondent is of maroon-color moire, orna- 
mented with broad stripes in satin of the same tint, the 
satin stripes enriched by a pattern of squares formed 
by very narrow lines in black velvet, woven in the silk. 
The corsage of this dress was made with rather a long 
basque, trimmed with three small ruches of black lace, 
in which are intermingled bows and ends of narrow,} 
black velvet ribbon. The front of the corsage, whica: 
was high and close, was fastened by‘a row of small” 
rosettes composed of black lace and black velvet interes 
mingled. A row of the same rosettes passes up the! 
front of the skirt. The sleeves were of the same widtl ” 
throughout their whole length, and just above the elbow 
were gathered in fulness, the fulness being confine 
by two small ruches like those on the basque. Beneat)! 
the lower ruche the remaining portion of the sleev > 
descends, loose and flowing, to the wrist. The undetyg 
sleeves consisted of a bouillonné of guipure, and tl 
collar worn was of the same lace. A cloak of bla 
velvet trimmed with white Chantilly lace accompani 
this dress. The bonnet was composed of maroon-col ; 
velvet, trimmed on each side by a small plume, or tliggg 
of pink feathers tipped with maroon. The two plum 
were connected by a twist of pink satin which pas 
across the top of the bonnet. Two similar twists of p 
satin are placed across the front. The inside of | 
bonnet was ornamented with half-blown roses of 
natural color, and wheat-ears in maroon color. 

Another almost equally elegant consisted of a d 


of violet-color moire antique, striped with velvet of ee 
same color, the velvet stripes being narrower than hy 


intervening spaces. This cloak was of the Talia fo 

in black velvet, ornamented with a deep border, ¢ 
sisting of a wreath of fern leaves intertwining one w iue- 
the other, and embroidered in silk of different tints» 
lilac. The middle of the cloak was sprigged with Ps 
quets in violet-color silk. This cloak was edged roy, 
by a row of chenille fringe, and was finished ats 
throat by a large square collar, also edged with frit 
The bonnet was of violet-color satin, covered v 
black tulle, worked with spots and trimmed with ‘\ 
small ostrich feathers, black and violet. To the ed> 
of the bonnet was attached a fall, or voiletfe of blael 
tulle, spotted and edged with a wreath of violets em- 
broidered in silk, 

BRopIE is as ever busy among the dainty shapes and 
fabrics, which fill his immense manufactory with 
wondrous novelties of cloaks and mantles for the pre- 
sent and coming season. His ‘ Openings’’ are days of 
note, among stylish people, and his importations, as well 
as his originalities, are superb. FASHION, 














FASHION PLATES, 
FOR DECORATING PARLOR WINDOWS. 


THE LATEST STYLES. 








From W. H. CaRrRYL’s celebrated depot for Curtains, Furniture Coverings, Window Shades, and all kinds of parlor 
trimmings, Masonic Hall, Chestnut Street above Seventh. 
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From J. S. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Zreser, Philadelphia :— 

HABITS AND MEN. With Remnants and Record 
touching the Makers of both. By Dr. Doran, author of 
“ Table-Traits,” “ Queens of England,” ete. The pages 
in this volume are devoted to fashion and fops, to wigs, 
dresses, and particularly to the biographies of celebrated 
tailors. They are sprinkled with anecdotes of all classes 
of men, including kings, queens, popes, cardinals, saints, 
and beggars, whose opinions of periwigs have been 
deemed worthy of record. They show that the author 
can claim a wide and intimate acquaintance with 
divinity, history, literature, poetry, and the arts and 
sciences. Though made up of “ shreds and patches,” 
the book will be amusing and instructive to a numerous 
body of readers. 





From Harrer & Brotuers, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. From 
the French of L. F. Bungener, author of “‘ The Priest 
and the Huguenot,” etc. Edited, from the second Lon- 
don edition, with a summary of the acts of the council, 
by John M’Clintock, D. D. This is a work of religious 
and historical controversy on the points of which Pro- 
testants and Catholics have long been at variance, and 
of the merits of which the inquiring reader will be able 
to judge for himself. 

A MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND SYDNEY 
SMITH. By his daughter, Lady Holland. With a 
selection from his letters. Edited by Mrs. Austin. In 
two volumes. Few men in the ordinary walks of life 
have attracted more attention than the subject of these 
memoirs. As an essayist and lecturer, as a theologian, 
a divine, a moralist, philosopher, and even politician, 
there were not many found among his contemporaries 
who could excel him; his peculiarities and superior 
attainments will be acknowledged even by those who 
suffered most under the keenness of his wit, and the 
severity of his invectives. He was of the Established 
Church, but was an ardent friend of religious equality ; 
an Englishman by birth, and an advocate of Irish eman- 
cipation ; in fine, the memoirs of such a man as was 
the Reverend Sydney Smith will be found instructive 
and entertaining by all who may seek the pleasure of 
perusing them, as who will not that has ever become 
familiar with his name and reputation while he was 
yet living? 

PANAMA IN 1855. An Account of the Panama Rail- 
road—of the Cities of Panama and Aspinwall. With 
sketches of life and character on the Isthmus. By 
Robert Tomes. This is a neat volume, handsomely 
iMustrated. 

From Putturps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
Parry & McMILLAN :— 

JAPAN ASIT WAS ANDIS. By Richard Hildreth, 
author of “ History of the United States,” ete. The 
recent successful establishment of commercial relations 
between the United States and the Japanese Empire has 
opened up for historical writers and readers new sources 
of knowledge, and presented them with various interest- 
ing subjects for their investigation, or perhaps it would 
be most proper for us to say that the event alluded to 
has aroused them to energetic efforts to examine the 
almost forgotten records of a people whom circum- 
stances, as it were, have but lately brought again to the 
light of day. The present volume, as it comes to us 
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from the pen of an American historian of acknowledged 
ability and character, one whose judgment and impar- 
tiality may be implicitly relied on, will doubtless attract 
the attention of readers anxious to be made acquainted 
with the present condition, as well as with the antece- 
dents of our new commercial friends. 

From C. M. Saxton & Co., New York, tnrough PARRY 
& McMILLAN :— 

THE RABBIT FANCIER. This is a treatise upon 
the breeding, rearing, feeding, and general management 
of rabbits, with remarks upon their diseases and reme- 
dies, drawn from authentic sources and personal observ- 
ation, to which are added full directions for the con- 
struction of hatches, rabbitries, etc., together with 
receipts for cooking and dressing for the table. By 
C, N. Bement, author of “ The American Poulterer’s 
Companion.” 

From Mason & BROTHERS, N. Y., through Lippin- 
coTT, GRaMBoO, & Co. :— 

ALIE; or, the Old West Room. The weary at work, 
and the weary at rest. By L. M. M. A tale of quiet 
domestic life, the characters, scenery, and incidents of 
which will greatly interest the reader by their truthful- 
hess to nature 

From W. P. Fetripce & Co., N. Y., and FETRIDGE, 
Boston :— 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A: PRETTY WOMAN. 
By Miss Pardoe. 

THEJEALOUS WIFE. A novel by the same author. 

These are the productions of a lady who has long en- 
joyed the admiration of novel readers, and deservedly so, 
but especially of that class of novel readers who delight 
most in impassioned and exciting delineations of cha- 
racter. These works are handsomely printed, from the 
advance sheets, on firm paper, and may be purchased 
at fifty cents each. 

HARPER’S PICTURE-BOOKS FOR THE NURSE- 
RY. Learning to talk; learning to read; learning to 
thint. Profusely and beautifully illustrated. Very 
entertaining and instructive for young children. 

DuMAS AGAIN.—The indefatigable T. B. Peterson 
has given us another of the admirable pictures by this 
author—* Six Years Later; or, the Taking of the Bas- 
tile.” Of course, every admirer of Dumas will procure 
it. 

“Fresn Fruits and Vegetables all the Year at 
Summer Prices. T. B. PETERSON, Philadelphia.” Mr. 
Peterson has had to put to press a new and Jarge edi- 
tion, such has been the demand for this excellent little 
work. We can supply it at 12 cents. 

“THe YeELLow Mask,” from “ Dickens’s Household 
Words,” is also from the same house. It is a work of 
intense interest; and the price is only 1234 cents. Send 
to T. B. PeTerson, 102 Chestnut Street, and get it. 

FoRM TO BE USED BY THOSE WISHING THE ADDRESS 
OF THEIR “ BOOK’? CHANGED.—Change the address of 
my “ Lady’s Book’’ from (here insert where it has been 
sent) to(and here where you wantitsent). Itis always 
necessary for us to know where the “ Book’”’ has been 
going before we can change it. 
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Our OcToBER NuMBER is issued, and one more 
number will close the year 1855. We have not deviated 
from the plan commenced in January; we consider 
the November number as full of engravings, read- 
ing, instruction, and amusement, as the number pub- 
lished in January. We present another of the celebrated 
gemograph plates, and the real fashions for November, 
with any quantity of fashionable cloaks, suitable for 
the coming season; an engraving printed in colors, 
and a very large number of articles for our lady workers 
and readers. 

Bropre has again laid us under obligations for the 
two beautiful patterns he has sent us. We should like 
to peep into Brodie’s about this time, and view the 
endless variety of cloaks, etc., that he has prepared for 
the season. It is also worth something to see Brodie 
himself, that fine manly form and that smiling face ; 
attentive also, as are his numerous assistants, te all 
who give him a call. 

WE ask attention to our advertisement for 1856 upon 
the cover of this number. We have not dared to say all 
hat we mean to do in that advertisement. Our an- 
nouncement for the year is closely watched, for how 
would others know what to be at unless they had us 
before them to prompt. We would suggest early atten- 
tion to the sending of clubs, as no doubt we shall have 
to double stereotype our “ Book” te meet the demand. 
Evidences are already being received that our edition 
for 1856 will be 100,000 copies. 

The fashions of late seem to have set our bachelor 
friends crazy. The wedding-dress in the May number, 
and that beautiful baby in the September number, are 
almost too much for them. We shall soon hear of many 
marriages among the corps editorial. 

Denby & HUNTINGTON, No. 113 Nassau St., New 
Yorx.—Caution! We have had several receipts pre- 
sented to us purporting to emanate from this house; 
they publish on these receipts a list of magazines in 
which the “ Lady’s Book” is not included, but several 
have subscribed to them for the “ Book.” We know of 
no such persons, and believe the whole to be spurious. 
One of the receipts is signed R. L. Poore, and the other 
C. R. Loomis. The only way to procure the “ Lady’s 
Book”’ is to remit direct to the publisher in Philadelphia. 
We have no agents soliciting subscribers. 

CosMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION.—Judging from 
the orders received, the public seems determined to make 
the Philadelphia agency the head-quarters. The Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. George S. Jones, says that the orders are 
multiplying fast. (See advertisement on cover of 
October number.) That Genoa ivory crucifix is mag- 
nificent, and cost $10,000. The busts by Power of 
Washington, Franklin, and Webster are also attract- 
ing great attention. 

THE Mount Vernon “ Banner” says: “ Godey leads 
all competition. If the ladies had the privilege of 
voting, he certainly would be president.”” Much obliged 
to you, but we would rather be Louis A. Godey of the 
** Lady’s Book,” with the privilege of still catering for 
the ladies. 
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BorroweRs.—The Union (N. Y.) “ News” says: 
‘ We cannot lend this magazine ; it would be dealing 
unfair with Godey.” Just our sentiments. 

The Tennessee “ Review” says: ‘‘ Godey is a host, 
and his ‘Book’ is an indispensable in a well-regu- 
lated family. We don’t intend te loan him to anybody 
The ‘ Book’ is in one respect like a wife; we hold it every 
man’s duty to have one of his own.” 

The Kentucky “ Eagle” says: ‘‘ We have scores of 
borrowers of this superb magazine, but as Godey 
requests us not to loan it, we think it but fair to com- 
ply: ‘ This {is a very taking magazine. [Enter roguish 
little girl, grabs the May number, and runs off with it 
to her mother before we have finished our notice of it.] 
We can only add that each successive number of 
Godey’s publication fully sustains the pledges of the 
publisher.—So. Boston Gazette. 

*“ We are going to give a rather curious notice of Go- 
dey’s ‘ Lady’s Book’ this time, and we don’t know 
whether Mrs. Hale and Mr. Godey will like it, or not; 
nor shall we weep tears of blood about it, if they don’t. 
But to the subject. ’Tis written somewhere in the Holy 
Bible, ‘from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.’ Well, we can stand lending as well as 
most people, when we have anything to lend, but we 
do not think it’s fair play for one to have to lend all, 
and in most instances without expecting ever to receive 
again. Especially ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book!’ Now, we 
would just throw out a short hint by way of good advice 
to all the borrowers of this valuable work. Send Godey 
$3, and he “ll send you the ‘ Book,’ and then it will be 
your own, and you can then read all the pretty interest- 
ing stories, and look at all the latest beautiful fashions 
to your heart’s content. Then, when we want to notice 
the work, we will not be told that it’s at this, that, or the 
otner place, but we shall always find it somewhere 
about our sanctum or parlor. Subscribe at once to 
Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book!’ *—Va. Christian Banner. 

A Very Just COMPLIMENT TO LADIES FROM THE 
Boston REPUBLICAN.—He says: “* Women are the 
best subscribers in the world to newspapers, magazines, 
etc. We have been an editor now going on to eight 
years, and we have never yet lost a single dollar by 
female subscribers ; they seem to make it a point of 
conscientious duty to pay the preacher and the printer, 
two classes of the community that suffer more by bad 
pay and no pay at all than all the rest together. Whene 
ever we have a woman’s name on our book, we know 
it is just as good for two dollars and a half as a picayune 
is for a gingercake.’? Moreover, he asserts that ladies 
read the newspapers to which they subscribe more tho- 
roughly than men, and concludes by declaring that he 
would “ rather have a dozen ladies upon his books than 
one man!” 

We certify, under our hand and seal, that the above 
is correct. 

Yes, friend Chester, accidents will happen. The proof 
of that plate was one of the prettiest things we ever saw ; 
but mezzotints won’t do for an edition of 80,000, and we 
are now done with them. If, as you say: “ Godey is a 
man to be envied. We suppose more ladies are in love 
with him than with any other man on the face of the 
habitableglobe. Ah, Godey, you area happy fellow !"— 
if to be envied is to be happy, then, friend C., you must 
be happy; for how many are there who envy you your 
splendid poetic talent! 
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SYDNEY SMITH says: Have you ever observed what 
a dislike servants have to anything cheap? They hate 
saving their master’s money. I tried this experiment 
with great success the otherday. Finding we consumed 
a vast deal of soap, I sat down in my thinking chair, 
and took the soap question into consideration; and I 
found reason to suspect we Were using a very expensive 
article where a cheaper one would serve the purpose 
better. I ordered half a dozen pounds of both sorts, but 
took the precautivn of changing the papers on which the 
prices were marked before giving them into the hands 
of Betty. 

“ Well, Betty, which soap do you find washes best ?” 

* Oh, please, sir, the dearest, in the blue paper; it 
makes the lather as well again as the other.” 

“ Well, Betty, you shall always have it, then.” 

Aw! thus the unsuspecting Betty saved me some 
pounds a year, and washed the clothes better. 

This is a good hint to housekeepers. 

Tue Philadelphia “ Sun” gives us the following no- 
tice : “* Godey will be ‘ took up’ if he does not look out; 
for he parades an organ-grinder in his August number, 
@ very fine number, by the way, in every respect, except 
its disregard of Mayor Conrad’s order.” 

We are happy to say, friend Wallace, that the mayor 
has rescinded that order; and we are safe. 

“Execy 1x a Country Cuurcnyarp.”—The fol- 
lowing gem of obituary poetry is from a grave-stone in 
the burying-ground at Wentham, Massachusetts :— 


“ A tub of water she fell in, 
Not knowing it would take her breath ; 
But, oh, alas, the fatal fling 
That proved to her a sudden death!” 


Gopey’s fashion plates stand unrivalled.—Mass. 
Home Review. 

The fashion plates are ahead of all others; the en- 
gravings alone are worth the subscription price.— Miss. 
Standard. 

The fashion plates are superior to all others.—Mich. 
Standerd. 

The colored fashion plates are certainly unequalled ; 
no other magazine attempting to come up to them. 
Godey is without a rival as a lady’s magazine in 
America.—Brilish Standard. 

Godey’s plates of fashions look more like human 
beings than is generally the case with the clothes-horse 
fashion-plates of other publishers.—Caiskill Eagle. 

Tue whole art of book-keeping in one lesson of three 
words—never lend them. 

Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 

New Music for the Piano-forte :— 


* How Sweet are the Roses.”’ Price 50 cents. With 
a splendid engraving, printed in ten colors. 
“The Old State House Bell.” Price 40 cents. With 


a fac-simile of the one that tolled our independence. 

“ Erin’s green shore.” Price 25 cents. A beautiful 
song by Stayman. 

* What is Home without a Mother?’ Price 25 cents. 
A companion to the ever popular song, ‘‘ What is Home 
without a Father?’ Price 25 cents. 

“The Pet of the Cradle” Price 50 cents. The title- 
page of this splendid song is printed in twelve colors. 
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Mrs. Griiespre, who was entitled to Power’s great 
statue of the Greek Slave in the Cosmopolitan Art Union, 
writes us: “I consider that I have drawn two prizes, 
the ‘ Lady’s Book’ and the Greek Slave.” And, in an- 
other letter, sending $3, she says: “I wish to make a 
present of this subscription. I know that it will be 
more prized than anything I can give her; no lady 
should be without it.” 

Among other curiosities on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair, Paris, is a lion, who has accidentally set his foot 
on a boa-constrictor, in whose coils he is immediately 
enveloped; and, astonished and petrified, he sees the 
monster’s open mouth and forked tongue within an inch 
of his jaws. The whole is nearly the size of life, and in 
glass—¢lass spun and colored with such exquisite art 
that the fur of the lion’s skin looks as soft and feathery 
as if the monarch of the forest stood a living thing before 
you; the greensward he walks on, the flowers which 
garnish the borders of the case, are all glass, and are 
so faithful to nature that you almost expect to inhale 
the odor of the beautiful mignonette and moss-rose that 
fascinate your eye, 

Tue articles in the “ Lady’s Book” are written by 
some of the most talented writers in the land.—Litile 
Falls Journal. 

It has some of the best contributors in the Union.— 
Watertown Journal. 

In acknowledging the receipt of that crystallized fruit, 
we made the request for a receipt for private or public 
use. Weshould be very much obliged for it, and will 
not publish it without permission. They were the best 
specimens we ever saw. Will not Mrs. M. oblige us? 

BaBiEes.—The local editor of the Buffalo “ Republic” 
has made himself one of the immortals by the publica- 
tion of a discovery, which he has made, of great import- 
ance to mothers; it is an infallible means of keeping 
babies, from two to ten months old, perfectly quiet for 
hours. The modus operandi is as follows: As soon as 
the squaller awakes, set the child up, propped by pil- 
lows if it cannot sit alone, and smear its fingers with 
thick molasses ; then put half a dozen feathers into its 
hands, and the young one will sit and pick the feathers 
from one hand to the other until it drops asleep. As 
soon as it awakes, more molasses and more feathers ; 
and, in place of nerve-astounding yells, there will be 
silence and enjoyment unspeakable ! 

ANOTHER compliment to our literary matter. The 
Newport “ Daily News” says: “ One of the great plea- 
sures to be found in ‘Godey’ is that no overwrought 
style of flash literature fills its pages; the editor care- 
fully avoids this error.” We would again observe that 
ours is not a mere story-book ; we seek a much higher 
standard of literature. 

Yes, friend “ Patriot,” of Cincinnati, the fashions for 
ladies are always in advance in “Godey’s Lady’s 
Book.’”? As an instance of it, the May number of the 
Paris “‘ Moniteur,”’ the great standard of fashion for 
Europe, contained the same figure as our May number. 

Tue Hokeville “ Express’’ says: “ Our better half is 
in love with Godey.”’ 

Your better half had better beware of our better half. 
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HAIR ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
ur ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Earrings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 





We give place to the following very complimentary 
letter, although it is a little averse to our views. The 
writer’s benevolent sentiments are worthy of record in 
the * Lady’s Book 2% 

“Mr. Gover; hope we may be allowed to return 
our thanks fo rofit and pleasure derived from this 
valuable maga@Zine. We have been for a long time a 
subscriber, and for two years we took two copies, one 
for domestic consumption, and the other to lend out; 
but the foreign consumption was so great that the sup- 
ply was by no means adequate to the demand. The 
two copies were as frequently lent out as the one had 
been. We then resorted to the expedient of buying a 
number (in addition to the two copies) when there was 
anything of peculiar interest contained therein (and 
when is this not the case?), but the desired effect was 
not produced, the third copy possessing the same migra- 
tory propensities as its predecessors; and, to use that 
‘classical’ expression, ‘we were just where we were 
before.’ 

** We find it particularly desirable to preserve the 
‘ Lady’s Book,’ not alone for the varied and pleasant 
reading afforded, but for the pictures, which we make 
use of by arranging in scrap-books, thereby giving plea- 
sure to numbers of our friends; and every picture is 
doubly precious to us now, as being associated with 
some friend, with whom it was an especial favorite. 
For the expenditure of three dollars, a subscriber to the 
* Lady’s Bock’ may obtain as many pictures as fifty 
times that sum of money could have purchased in any 
other way. Revenons @ nos moutons, or, in plain Eng- 
lish, to return to the subject of borrowing. We are sub- 
scribers to twenty magazines and newspapers; and of 
these twenty, the ‘ Lady’s Book’ is the only one which 
is ever borrowed. It is not uncommon for the advent 
of four or five persons at our door to be simultaneous 
to borrow the last number of the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ which 
we lend out in rotation; the first message received is 
the first to obtain it. (N. B. They don’t all speak at 
once.) In this way, this charming magazine is engaged 
to ten or a dozen persons at the same time, like the 
emgagements to dance of a belle at a ball; and surely 
the ‘ Lady’s Book’ is the belle among magazines. 

“Tt has been suggested that an effectual way to pre- 
vent this system of borrowing would be for two persons 
who take it to exchange with each other immediately 
on its receipt, and in this way they alone would be the 
recipients of its benefits, as they could then refuse to 
lend it out, saying, with truth, that it was not at home; 
but we will not listen to sueh advice, and we say, with 
all truth and soberness, that we esteem it a great privi- 
lege and pleasure to lend ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book’ to as 
many as wish to read it, and their name is legion. We 
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are thus enabled to do great good, giving a vast amount 
of instruction and amusement for a very small amount 
of trouble and slight expenditure of funds. We cor 
dially say to those who wish to borrow it, come one, come 
all, and partake of its refining effects. One of the in- 
ducements to become a subscriber is the pleasure derived 
from lending it out, as it is, or ought to be, generally 
acknowledged that the highest order of enjoyment is 
that produced from giving pleasure to others. 

“ We are sure that the benevolent editor, though he 
may be injured pecuniarily by the rightful owner thus 
distributing the benefits of this fascinating periodical, 
yet is willing that it should be as good seed sewn broad- 
east, even though he may not reap the fruits thereof.” 

THe Saturday “ Post’’ has the following :— 

“TRIED OUR RecEIPT.—W. B. writes us that he 
could not sleep at nights; first thought it was ‘hot 
weather,’ then ‘ fleas,’ ‘ finally tried our celebrated print- 
ers’ receipt,’ and sent on the money due for the ‘ Post,’ 
and ‘for the two nights since has slept perfectly well!’”” 

We have no doubt of the efficacy of the receipt ; some 
of our subscribers ought to try it. 

A LaDy very kindly sends us the following recipe for 
a hair-dye: 1214 cents worth of spirit of hartshorn ; 25 
cents worth of nitrate of silver; dissolve in one gill of 
rain water; then bottle and shake before using; it is 
ready for use when dissolved. The hair needs no ablu- 
tion before using; apply with a brush. The dye can 
be removed from the skin with flannel and lemon-juice. 

WARNING TO BACHELORS.—Bachelors are much 
shorter lived than married men, and, as a body, are 
less virtuous. It is said that no bachelor ever lived a 
hundred years, and that where forty-one attain the age 
of forty, there are seventy-eight married men; at sixty, 
there are forty married to twenty-two bachelors; at 
seventy there are twenty-eight married to eleven bache- 
lors; and nine married at eighty to three bachelors. 
Providence seems to preserve what is useful; and when 
the bachelor has done laying up money for other peo- 
ple’s children, he dies, and it is evidently right that he 
should! If any of our bacheloz friends care about liv- 
ing, we advise them to marry as soon as possible; and 
they need not fear that they will get poor wives, for any 
kind of a wife is better than none. 

WILL our subscribers please see to this when having 
their letters registered ? 

REGISTERED LETTERS.—The Washington (D. C.) 
“ Union” makes the following remarks: ‘* Several weeks 
ago, we stated that the postmasters should make no 
record or marks upon registered letters by which the 
fact of their containing money or other valuables may 
be suspected or made known, some postmasters having 
written the word ‘ registered’ on the backs of letters. 
Our attention has again been called to the fact in con- 
sequence of some postmasters still continuing so to 
indorse letters mailed at their offices; and we have 
been requested to say that it is contrary to the post- 
office instructions thus to distinguish a registered letter. 
We were informed that in some offices a stamp had 
been used.” 

WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good, 
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“ Mrrtam Jenkinson,” published in onr August 
number, is very generally copied by the press. “ The 
Other Side; or, a Tale of Buttons,” published in July, 
has been equally fortunate. 

Sypney SmitTH ssys that the usual establishment 
for a baby who expects to inherit largely is two wet 
nurses, two ditto dry; two aunts, two physicians, two 
apothecaries; three female friends of the family, un- 
married, advanced in life; and often, in the nursery, 
one clergyman, six flatterers, and a grandpapa! Less 
than this would not be decent. 

“Tne Hrippen Pat,” by Marion Harland. We 
have elsewhere spoken of this delightful book. The 
Saturday “ Post” of this city, in noticing it, says: “ Life 
in boarding-schools is well shown up; it might have 
said, and truly shown up. Twelve thousand copies 
have already been sold; and the first edition will no 
doubt amount to twenty thousand copies. Our readers 
probably do not forget that one of her stories that we 
published was copied into the English magazines, and, 
after having been anglicized, was then, some months 
after, copied into all of our principal American papers ; 
they thought it an English story, and no doubt were 
under the impression that there was not a lady in 
America capable of writing such a story. ‘“ Alone,’ by 
the same author, still continues to sell well. 

THatT is a fact from the Stroudsburg “ Democrat:” 
“ Others may attempt what Godey succeeds in doing; 
but it most generally ends in attempt.” 

ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY.—There is a sign project- 
ing from the door of a mantuamaker’s shop in Troy, the 
concluding portion of which reads thus: “‘N.B. Dresses 
made lower than ever.” 

A LADY writes us: “You hear a great deal about 
Kansas, I’ve no doubt; well, if you were here right by 
my window, you could see a good deal of it, too. Wes- 
ton is, as you know, on the Missouri side of the river; 
and the above-named town has several good-sized hills, 
and on one of these hills your humble servant dwells. 
From my window, I have a beautiful view of the river 
and the country on the other side, and you would almost 
fancy you were looking at well-cultivated farms and 
fine, large orchards; for here you see a nice piece of 
greensward, there a grove of large trees, and yonder, 
away to the south, we see something that adds to the 
beauty of the scene. It is the ‘star-spangled banner,’ 
floating out over one of the finest countries in America ; 
and there are more beauties to be seen from this same 
window of mine than I could tell you of in an hour. 
But I ought to beg parden for taking up any of your 
valuable time in reading this unprofitable letter. 

“Vv. BB. 

AMERICAN Pranos.—We understand that the Ame- 
rican pianos have taken the first premium at the Paris 
Exposition. 


WE have received a new invoice of Rapp’s Extra Gold 
Pens, and a very choice lot it is. We annex the prices 
without holders. 


Goose-quill size ° ° ° e ° o Oo 
Swan “ % ° . ° + $2 50. 
Condor “ 6 ° ° ° - $5, 


Best fourteen carat gold, and pens warranted. 
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ALL the patterns in this number can be copied by 
using our “‘ magic copying-paper” (see advertisement 
on cover of Octeber number). 

SwepisH Rooms.—They are lofty, and they are large, 
yet they are never cold; and you may sit in any part 
of them without fear of having the left ear numbed 
while the right is roasting, as in English rooms. I 
remember how snug we were when we breakfasted on 
the morrow of our arrival, and how, when we were about 
to emerge into the streets, we could hardly be persuaded 
to put on heavy clothing, feeling convinced that the 
weather must have moderated. 


WE have given various notices from time to time, 
showing how our “ Book” stands in the estimation of the 
press. We now publish a from our corre- 


fe 
spondents—selected from Rate hundred of the 
same kind. ... 


TLLINOIS. 
Mr. L. A. Gopry. . 
DeAR Sir: Please send October n r, if possible. 
I failed to get that number from Burley’ and would be 


sorry to have the year imperfect. I find your truly use- 
ful and beautiful work improves every month, and is 
looked for anxiously. Yourchaste and elegant fashion- 
plates, patterns, and ingenious suggestions are alone 
worth the price of the book, and meet with the praise of 
your many fair friends here. If you are a vain man, it 
is well you are not within hearing when your book ar- 
rives; but Tupper says: “ Praise is precious to a man, 
though uttered by the fool or mocking-bird,” and as we 
ladies have the fame of being more fond of flattery than 
the sterner sex, I will hold my peace. Well, how Iam 
rattling on as though we were old friends ; please lAy the 
blame on your book, for it finds a corner in every heart. 
Success to your work is the fervent wish of 
Mapce W—. 

With a club of $20. 

* May your efforts to render the ‘ Lady’s Book’ a fit 
companion for our American ladies be remunerated by 
a double increase of your subscription list for the ensu- 
ing year. Wishing you great success.”"—C., Indiana. 

With a club of $16. 

“Mr. Godey: I have always been so well pleased 
with your ‘ Book’ that my husband has taken it for me 
for the last five years, and now I have commenced the 
sixth year. May you still continue to meet with the 
success you have always done!”"—S., South Carolina, 

With a club of $10. 

*T will still add more names to my club, as I believe 
yours is the only real ‘ Lady’s Book’ published.” 

H., Illinois. 

With a club of $10 

“T have felt the loss of my ‘ Lady’s Book’ so much 
since my last year’s sad experience, that I resolved to be 
without it no longer, even though I should fail in making 
up a club.”—B., Virginia. 

With a club of $10. 

“T need not speak in commendation of your ‘ Book ;’ 
my exertions to procure subscribers, and reserve the use 
of it to myself, must speak louder than words.” 

B., Tenn. 

With a club of $10. 

“T find # an easy matter to obtain subscribers to 
* Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ I think it will ultimately sup- 
plant all similar periodicals that visit this country.” 

V., Tenn. 
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With a club of $15. 

“Your interesting ‘ Lady’s Book’ afforded me somuch 
plessure during the last year, that I cannot think of 
doing without it. So I have succeeded in getting up 
another club a little larger than the one J sent you last 
year.” G., Massachusetts. 


*“Taclosed is $12 for ‘ Lady’s Book,’ all new subscri- 
bers, except one. Ihave exerted myself a little in the 
good cause. The ‘ Lady’s Book’ is indispensable in our 
humble cottage, and, believing it will beso in both man- 
sion end cottage if once introduced, you can rely on me 
as a subscriber for life, and our daughter will take it in 
good time—she is now nineteen years old.”—F., Iowa. 


With a club of $16. 

* This little club has been made up within a few days 
for the ‘ Book ;’ others speak of getting up a club, and I 
think they will succeed.’ The ladies of this town and 
vicinity have tried other magazines, but with scarcely 
an exception, within’ the bounds of my acquaintance, 
which is not s hey have confessed themselves dis- 
appointed, ak none are equal to ‘ Godey,’ and 
will give theip patronage and influence to Godey for the 
future.” W., Mississippi. 

It is not often that it works in this way :— 

*Our club was got up in this way. My wife andI 
have always read and lent the book until now. This 
year I invited the most inveterate borrowers to sub- 
scribe and hereafter read their own book. It worked to 
a charm, and we can now enjoy our own book unmo- 
lested, and without waiting for our friends to ‘get 
through.’ This system of borrowing is most detestable, 
and I am glad to see you show it up.”’ B., Illinois. _ 


Yet here is another instance, with a club of $10. 

‘My wife has received your ‘ Book’ from a bookseller 
in this place for the last year, but found so many bor- 
rowers tHat she has induced sume of them to take the 
book for themselves.”’ L., New York. 


And still another. 

* T have succeeded in getting up a club for what every 
one likes to read, ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ I had some 
difficulty, because every one expects to borrow it. Last 
year I lent my book to ten families, but this year I told 
them that they could not have it, but must subscribe, as 
the price was very low. Some of them have done so, 
and I have sent the names.” R., Ohio. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: The other day, my mo- 
ther requested Jimmy to do a small piece of work; and 
he raised an objection, when she said : “ Why, Jimmy, 
what do you live for, if not to work?” “I suppose 
because I was born,” was the child’s answer. 

Tue Iowa “ Ledger” says: “There is no magazine 
that suits our wife better than does the ‘ Lady’s Book.’ 
Godey well knows how to publish a magazine to please 
the ladies.” We ought to know how, for we have been 
twenty-six years practising. 

The St. Paul “ Times” also adds his mite by saying: 
“ The publisher is very prompt in sending us his maga- 
zine, knowing, doubtless, that our better half which is 
to be is anxious to receive it.” Close the matter at 
once, get married; we don’t like long courtships. 

Matrimony seems to be running in the heads of most 
editors; he of the Tennessee “ Gazette” says: “It is 
out of the question to talk about ‘ Godey ;’ it is enough to 
make any lady think of poetry, flowers, and a husband.” 

Here again: “ There is ho periodical we receive more 





promptly. Godey states that many papers in receipt of 
it entirely neglect the courtesy of an acknowledgment. 
If these delinquents were blessed with better halves, or 
were influenced by their wishes, this would not be the 
case, as there is no publication in which the ladies feel 
a deeper interest or are more anxious to receive.” —New- 
casile Gazette. 


_ 


THE LADIES OF THE PRESS. 


WE are all of us more or less familiar with the 
amount of dignity and importance usuaily conceded to 
the “gentlemen of the press,” while we at the same 
time remain in comparative ignorance of the amiable 
influences unobtrusively exercised by the ladies of the 
press. We do not, by this remark, intend to be under- 
stood as referring to those ladies who have presses 
under their own special control, and through which 
they are in the habit of expressing their sentiments 
openly, freely, and under the weight and responsibility 
of their proper names, as do all their contemporaries. 
All such good ladies we shall, tor the present, be obliged 
to pass by with a respectful bow. They are conspicu- 
ously seated on their respective tripods, laboring dili- 
gently and usefully, and are of course favorably known 
to the literary public. It is our present purpose, how- 
ever, to speak of the power behind the tripod; a power 
which, as we are disposed to believe, is always used 
with greater justice and charity, and with more wis- 
dom and prudence than is “the power behind the 
throne.”’ 

Many of our readers will smile, no doubt, at the 
singularity of this declaration, simply because the great 
truths to which it refers have never once been brought 
within the scope of their reflections. But let them 
investigate the existence and the nature of the great 
moral power behind the editorial-chair, as it has been our 
pleasure to do, and we feel quite certain that they will 
arrive at the same conclusions that have crowned our 
efforts. It is not, indeed, as some of them may imagine, 
the power of an ambitious partisan, urging the neces- 
sity of a fiery denunciation of one of his rivals, or 
insisting upon some unexpected twist and turn on the 
political race-course, that will take his opponents by 
surprise. It is not the imperious demands, as others 
may suppose, of the stubborn dogmatist in religion or in 
morals, who has determined upon governing the press 
and the world, and of saving both after his own fashion. 
It is not even the force of argument, or the unquestion- 
able logic appealed to by the quietly disposed, but not 
the less enthusiastic reformer and philanthropist; no, 


it is none of these, nor all of them together, that exercises ° 


the greatest power, or breathes the kindest influences 
into the hearts of the gentlemen of the press. The 
highest power and the sweetest influences, dear reader, 
if you have reflected only for the moment you have 
been occupied in reading these few sentences, you must 
be convinced, belong almost exclusively, and are 
exercised in the most tender manner, only by the 
* ladies of the press,” the gentle wives, if you please, 
of our able editors. 

We have watched and studied the strength and im- 
portance of this power and influence behind the chair 
with as much care and solicitude as statesmen have 
watched and studied the power and influences silently 
operating behind the throne. And we can now confi- 
dently say, that, greatly as we are indebted to the 
American press for its favorable appreciation of our 
labors during a period of nearly thirty years, and 
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especially for the unanimity displayed in its continued 
expression of preferences for the “‘ Lady’s Book,” we 
have never once forgotten that our thanks were more 
particularly due to our amiable friends secluded behind 
the tripod, than to the power that sat upon it. We can 
remember many instances among our exchange papers 
that would explain and corroborate our statement. We 
have often commenced exchanging with an editor, who, 
for a length of time afterwards, gloried in the name of 
“ bachelor,” and from whom we but seldom received 
anything more than a cold, crabbed, or indifferent 
reception. This was in accordance with the want of 
attention that was always observable in his columns 
to the peculiar tastes of their lady readers. After a 
while, however, we could discover a slight change for the 
better in his monthly notices of the “ Book,” as weil as 
in the literary and moral character of his selections on 
the first page. The poet’s corner displayed more taste 
and genius than formerly, and more care and judgment 
and modesty in the anecdotal and miscellaneous de- 
partments. Further on, in the developments of time, 
we have read the announcement of his marriage, after 
which happy event there soon followed a multitude of 
evidences that his heart had become susceptible, and 
could duly appreciate the duties, the comforts, the re- 
finements, the beauties, and all the other blessings and 
endearments of domestic life. And soon, too, the open 
and glowing declaration was made—being generally the 
first article under the editorial head, and not, as for- 
merly, at the distance of several columns—that “ Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book was indispensable, as a literary and 
practical work, as a work of taste, fashion, and amuse- 
ment; as a work of beauty and art (and much more to 
the same effect), in every happy matrimonial establish- 
ment.” 

We saw the changes, dear reader, as we still daily 
see them, as they came gently o’er the spirit of these 
bachelor’s dreams, and we observed and felt the power 
behind the chair! Long may its sweet influences be 
exercised in softening the asperities and soothing the 
labors of political editorship, and in directing the hearts 


and minds of weary and testy bachelors to the allevia- _ 


tions afforded by those useful employments and inno- 
cent recreations which so truly bless and adorn the 
domestic circle, and which, for the sake of the influences 
that should calm, and in a measure direct the power of 
the tripod, shall never be neglected in the “ Lady’s 
Book.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“ Mrs. E. J. E.”—Sent pattern 24th. 

“ Mrs. J. A. C."—Sent hair ear-rings to Mrs. W. L. 
27th. 

“ Mrs. C. A. J. °—Sent hair ring 27th. 

“ Miss E.’’—Sent hair ring 27th. 

“J, B.”—Sent hair fob-chain 27th. 

“Mrs. F. A. N.”—Sent hair bracelet, and necklace 
2th. 

“ Mrs. M. H.”—Sent bonnet and dress material by 
Adams & Co. 27th. 
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“ Miss E. D. K.’*—Sent hair breast-pin 27th. 

“ Miss A. J. N.”—Sent cotton and magic copyig- 
paper 28th. 

“C, W.”—Sent patterns 28th. 

“ Mrs. R. H. K.””—Sent piano from Boardman, Gray, 
& Co. by Kinsley’s express, 29th. 

“ Mrs. B. M. P.”"—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co. 29th. 

* Miss C. R.”—Sent two head-dresses 29th. 

* Miss S. O. S.”—Sent bretelles by Kinsley’s express 
29th. 

“ Miss V. A.”—Sent embroidery patterns for the six 
different articles, 29th. 

“ Mrs. M. McK.”’—Sent Mrs. Hale’s Bible Reading 
Book 30th. 

“Mrs. T. H. O.”—Sent embroidered skirt pattern 
30th. 

“Mrs. M. B.”—Sent embroidered breakfast-cap pat- 
tern 30th. 

“J, B. J.°—Sent hair ring 30th. 

“J. J. J."—Sent music, zephyr, shoes, etc. by mail 
30th. - 

“ ¥. T.,”? Bangor, Maine.— You did nofsend a stamp 
to pay return postage; but the publication is one of 
those atrocious impositions that no decent paper ought 
to advertise. ‘ 

“ Miss J. H. McL.’’—Sent pattern 4th. 

“ C. C. C.°—Sent hair ring 4th. 

“Miss M. W.”*—Sent belt 4th. 

“J, G. H.”—Sent hair bracelets 5th. 

“A.C. O."—Sent sewing-machine by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 5th. 

“Mrs. D. V.”"—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 5th. 

“ Anne” is pronounced as Ann. There is Annie and 
Anna; both of the latter have two syllables. 

“ Mrs. S. H.”"—Sent stamped patterns and cotton 7th. 

“ Miss T. H. P.”—Sent hair necklace 7th. 

“ Mrs. B. R.”°—Sent pattern of embroidered breakfast- 
caps 7th. 

“ Mrs. 
tidy 7th. 

“ Mrs, F, E. S.”—Sent patterns 7th. 

“ Mrs. M. 8.""—Sent hair fob-chain, &c. 8th. 

“ Mrs. R. G. L’'—Sent embroidery pattern for child’s 
dress 8th. 

“ Mrs. E. B. B.”’—Sent pattern 8th. 

“ Mrs. W. M. P.’°—Sent embroidered pattern for break- 
fast and night-caps 8th. 

“ Mrs, E. E. T.”—Sent pattern of baby’s dress and 
embroidered pattern for front of skirt 8th. 

“ Miss B.”—In leaving cards, if you are acquainted 
with more than one in a family, leave two cards; that 
number is sufficient. 

«C. V."—Sent hair ring 10th. 

“ Miss A. E. B.”—Sent hair breastpin 10th. 

“ Miss T. B. R.”.—Sent hair ear-rings 10th. 

“ Trene.”’—A pint is not a sufficient trial; shake the 
bottle, and do not use any other oil. 

“Mrs. C. L.”—Sent patterns 11th. 

“ Miss 8S. E. O.”—Sent materials, &c. 11th. 

“ A.W. M.’—Wecommence it in January, 1856; and 
it will run through the whole year. 

“ Miss M. McH.”’—Sent corsets 12th. 

‘* Mrs. D. R. V.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 12th. 

“ Mrs, O. S. T.”"—Sent hair breastpin 12th. 

“ Miss D. K.”—If it was not unladylike to do so, we 
should say, box his ears. 

“ Mrs. O. A. R.”—Sent embroidery pattern for child’s 
bib and cap 12th. 


T. P. O.—Sent patterns of infant’s cap and 
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“Miss M. A. M.”—Sent the materials to make the 
purse 12th. 

“ Mrs. W. T.”—It is a hard case; but we would ad- 
vise you to do as a celebrated literary lady did lately. 
She was disrespectfully spoken of, and wrote to the 
slanderer: “‘I have now a grown-up son; an apology, 
or I shall put the matter in his hands.” The apology 
was sent. 

“ Miss A. W.’’—On the right. 

“Mrs. M. C. J.”—Sent patterns 12th. 

“ Miss J...—Sent geld cord, etc. etc. 12th. 

“A. C.”—Oil of sweet alm~nds. 

«§. T. H.’—Sent patterns 14th. 

* Mrs. C. H. T.”—Sent patterns 14th. 

“ Mary.’’—Always use the prefix Miss when writing 
to a stranger. 

“J.8. R.”— We do not approve of such excessive ser- 
vility in courting. 

“Mrs. D. T. A.”—Sent needles 14th. 

* Miss T. R. M,”—Sent materials for the bag 14th. 

* Miss J. M.”—Sent Rococos 15th. 

“Mrs. T. D. R.”"—Sent embroidered bib and chemi- 
sette pattern 15th. 

“Mrs. A. M. P.”—Sent embroidered chenille and 
beads 15th. 

“ Miss M. S. A."—Take off your gloves at dinner. 

“Mrs. H. R. A.’’—Sent embroidered night-cap 16th. 

“ Mrs. O. 8S. N.’’—Sent hair ring and pin 17th. 

“ Miss M. D. O’K.”—Sent hair bracelet 17th. 

* Miss S. T. B.”°—Sent hair fob-chain 18th. 

* Mrs. S..P. B.”.—Sent patterns 19th. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 








THE HIDDEN PATH.® 


A TEXxT from another original and excellent book of 
the season, “ My Brother’s Keeper,” serves to illustrate 
the title of Marion Harland’s new “ venture on the sea 
of public opinion.” 

* But God seldom makes the whole path clear before 
us,”’ said Rosalie; “it is only the first few steps.” 

And that we, as the blind, are led by a way we know 
not, but still the best way, since it is our Father who 
guides—is the doctrine, so to speak, of the whole volume. 

We do not pause to comment on the wonderful success 
of the authoress, as a writer. Our readers, better than 
any new friends she may win, can trace the vigorous 
stream of her popularity back to its fresh, sparkling 
fountain head. “ Alone,” good and clever as it was, 
promised still better things ; said that the practical hand 
would send the arrow on a stronger, higher flight. 
Thus “ The Hidden Path” is, artistically, a better book; 
its characterization graphic and finished, its aim kept 
steadily in view, its by-play not only clear in itself, but 
tending to the development of the real interest of the tale. 

The tone is pure and higl, its moral and religious 
sentiment vigorous and healthy; we regard the book 
as one of the best of its school, and as a sowing of 
precious seed that will assuredly bring goodly sheaves 
to the lord of this harvest. That any woman can 
deliberately put pen to paper, to trace an impure or 
unhealthy morality, we cannot understand. To portray 
vicious and debasing phases of life, even under the 
flimsy excuse of warnings, or a show of useless repent- 
ance, is a mistaken zeal at the very best, that plants 








* By Marion Harland, J. C. Derby, New York. 
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tares to root them up again, and with them the good 
seed that might have grown to any stature. Such 
things are done, such books are written, are multipty- 
ing, are doing their wretched work among us. Such 
principles are disseminated, and germinating with a 
hotbed rapidity startling to think of. 

On the other hand, our publishing houses just now are 
prolific of insipid, aimless, sentimental tales, that dwarf 
the heart and understanding, and bring upon us the sin 
of wasted time and unimproved talents, if no greater is 
laid to our charge, through them. 

Apart from these two schools, stands that in which 
Marion Harland has won her honorable place. She, 
holding out a firm but gentle hand, beckons her sisters 
to “come up higher,” to rise to their 


* Peculiar and best altitudes ;” 


and leaving the analysis of plot and character for 
our readers themselves, we give them, as an earnest of 
the volume, what we are sure is the key-note to all that 
she has written, in the words of Isabel, one of the dual 
heroines of the volume. 

“T have no ambition to acquire fame; this is why I 
wish you to understand me Iam happy. Net a flower 
peeps from beneath my feet, not a bird warbles, not a 
breeze sighs, but has a lesson of beauty, and gladness, 
and truth forme. I am never lonely, never sad. How 
can I be, when my heart is full of life and joy and love 
for all things, and him who made them? My friends 
lavish upon me what my spirit most desires—affection ; 
and my heart swells with answering devotion. Before 
I knew life, I thought others, many as blessed as 
myself, but gradually, wonderingly, I became aware of 
the misery, the self-love, the ignorance of everything 
that makes man most happy, that prevail in the world, 
and with the authority of an insipid command, the 
conviction dawned upon me that I had my mission; that 
freely as I had read, it was my duty to give, not merely 
to those in the limited sphere of my personal influence, 
but to the toiling suffering masses, whom my pen could 
touch. It is my sceptre, formerly it was my plaything, 
handled familiarly for my recreation, and to promote 
the enjoyment of my home circle. I cannot tell you 
how it is endeared, sanctified to me by its uses. A 
thought, like a bright-winged seraph from the climes of 
the blest, comes to me, diffusing perfume and light 
through my heart. I knew that far away, perhaps, an 
earth-wearied soul is sinking beneath her load, and I 
say, there are hupe and peace and blessedness in store 
for you! As tomy sister, partaker of my father’s love, I 
bring you a message. 

“ T have seen a flower which, growing upon the upper 
stem, received more sunshine and rain than its lowlier 
mates, screened by the branches, and, brimming, it sent 
the glittering drops down to the wilted petals below. My 
cup brims, overflows! Shall I deny the refreshing drops 
to dry and thirsting hearts where no water is? I dare 
not. I should deserve a curse if I did.’ 


PATMOS 


WE have chanced upon a description of Patmos, or 
rather a Sabbath day passed by the Rev. Dr. Halley, 
“ under the shadow of this great rock,” which has more 
than a fleeting interest to those who love to dwell upon 
the sublime imagery and predictions of the book of 
Revelations. It is from a familiar letter, as will be 
seen by the style. 

“T inquired of the officer on deck: ‘When shall 
we see Patmos?’ ‘As soon as we pass that head- 
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land,’ said he, pointing to the extremity of the island of 
Nicaria. After breakfast, Patmos was clear and full 
in view on the larboard bow—a bleak and ragged 
island, with a precipitous coast, and several peaks 
rising to a considerable height. 

“ We had previously arranged with the captain to 
have morning service at half-past ten o’clock, at which 
time we were just opposite the north end of the island. 
Had we known the exact course, we could not have 
fixed the time more appropriately. During the service, 
we were passing the ten miles of its rocky side. The 
town, strangely built around the monastery of St. John, 
which crowns the summit of a lofty hill, was distinctly 
in view. Not a ripple was on the sea, nor a breeze in 
the air, nor a cloud in the sky, nor a sail on the water. 
We worshipped God, ‘on the Lord’s day,’ with nothing 
earthly but Patmos in sight. The ship’s crew came in 
their Sunday clothes, with their Bibles in their hands, 
and sat attentively under the awning. Two Greek 
passengers joined in our devotions. Even the Turks, of 
whom about twenty were on board—pilgrims to Mecca— 
looked with apparent interest upon the island and upon 
our congregation. Dr. Raffles read the morning service 
of the Church of England, and his friends know how 
impressively he would read it. The captain led the 
responses. If ever ‘I was in the spirit on the Lord’s 
Day,’ it was on that memorable occasion. Although I 
had intended to speak from another passage, no text 
seemed so appropriate as Revelation i. 9: ‘1, John, who 
am your brother, and companion in tribulation, and in 
the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the 
isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ.’ After directing the atten- 
tion of the audience to the exile of the apostle to the 
rocky island on my right hand, I preached the Gospel 
by explaining ‘ the testimony of Jesus Christ,’ and ex- 
horted the sailors, if ever they again passed the isle of 
Patmos, to associate with it ‘ the testimony’ which was 
that day delivered unto them. Although, they were 
told, the town on the hill before them might perish, like 
the old popular cities which once flourished on the 
neighboring continent of Asia, yet the rock would 
remain, it might be, a witness against them on a future 
day. But, even when it shall melt away with fervent 
heat, the word of the Lord will endure forever. 

“The remainder of that Lord’s day, until Patmos 
faded like a shadow in the distance, was spent in 
thinking of that glorious revelation which Jesus there 
made to his servant John.” 


GOOD NORTHERN SCHOOLS. 





WE are averse as any one can be to the packing and 
corroding system of fashionable boarding-schools. We 
consider it in the light of a misfortune when any young, 
pure-minded girl is exposed to the leaven of bad influ- 
ences from ill-disciplined schoolmates, or the neglect 
of time-serving teachers; but, at the same time, bad 
schools may be avoided, and good ones have their 
peculiar agency in forming a fine, womanly character, 
uniting and strengthening elements that a shielded 
home-education would never reach. 

We are looked to for a sound judgment on these mat- 
ters from the South to the West, wherever parents and 
guardians are so situated as not to be able to decide for 
themselves, and have selected three schools for honor- 
able mention, in each case, be it distinctly understood, 

‘ without the expressed or implied wish, or even the know- 
ledge, of those conducting them. Passing by the older and 
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more widely known establishments in Philadelphia, had 
we a daughter to be sent from home that she might be 
trained a useful, pure, and ladylike woman, we would 
freely intrust her to the care of Mrs. M. P. Mitcheil and 
daughters of Locust Street, a school opened upon agood 
basis, and surely increasing in favor year by year. 

In New York, where superficial accomplishments are 
too often made the chief object and aim, Miss Haines, 
of Grammey Park, we consider to have the most tho- 
roughly organized and efficient corps of teachers, and 
the highest moral and intellectual tone of any of the 
older establishments. 

Of the new, we especially note the Murray Hill School 
of Mrs. Howland and daughters, organized the past win- 
ter, and under the immediate supervision of Mrs. How- 
land herself, who, as well as her daughters, possesses the 
highest qualifications for her office; and, having had 
the entrée of the most brilliant Parisian society, as well 
as the interest and confidence of a large circle of South- 
ern friends, their school seems destined to supersede 
more superficial rivals in the finishing graces of a fash- 
ionable education. We speak from personal knowledge 
of character, manner, and accomplishments, and core 
dially wish them every deserVed suceess. 


CLIPPINGS OF FASHION ITEMS 


Rrp1NG on horseback has become, within the last few 
years, a favorite pastime with the French ladies. Ihave 
seen many habits, copied from the portraits of dames, 
of the last and preceding centuries; the most elegant 
are those which belonged to the reign of Louis XV. 
The habit is composed of green cloth, trimmed with gold 
lace, the corsage fastened from the throat to the waist 
by gold buttons, and brandenbourgs of gold lace orna- 
menting the body. The lappets are very long; and the 
gold lace is sewed flat round the pockets. The tight 
sleeves, with escutcheon cuffs, are sufficiently short to 
admit of the white undersleeve forming a puff round the 
wrist. A ruff, plaited @ la Henri Quatre, stands about 
two inches above the collar; the costume is completed 
by a black beaver hat, looped at both sides with a gold 
band, and a black feather fastened in front, passing 
round the crown, and drooping behind. 

A mourning-dress, just completed, consists of black 
watered silk; and with it is to be worn a jacket of richly 
worked muslin. The jacket is fastened up the front by 
bows of black sarsenet ribbon; bows of the same loop 
up the sleeves. We may also mention a dress of plain 
black silk, intended for slight mourning. The skirt is 
flounced ; artd the lower half of each flounce is covered 
with a chequered pattern, formed by rows of velvet and 
tulle. At the edge, the flounces are finished by narrow, 
light fringe in chenille. 

A collar of black guipure has been prepared for a 
mourning-costume; the robe consists of broad stripes 
of black moire and black velvet alternately. 

CoRAL ornaments are the favorite style of jewelry. 
The bracelets are formed of strands of coral passing 
round the arm several times, and finished with a long, 
full tassel of thesame beads. The bracelet sultan forms 
a pretty summer ornament; it is composed of strands 
of gold cord, intermixed with green silk and coral beads, 
wide and worked in a gothic pattern, from which hang 
five small coral balls, attached to the bracelet by gold 
ribbons. 

The chaussure most in vogue for visiting or driving 
is a silk boot, matching in color the dress. White or 
light-colored satin boots, with light heels, are still seen 
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in ball-rooms ; but, as a rule, high heels are only worn 
in the streets, and on demitoilet slippers; those for 
dancing have the soles as thin as possible. For full 
toilet, the prettiest dressing for the foot is a very thin 
embroidered thread-stocking and a white satin slipper, 
with a large rosette on the top of the foot. Slippers, with 
strings and large bows, are now occasionally seen in 
carriages and on the public promenades. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dove.as JERROLD is the author of the extract for- 
warded by “S. R. B.;” it has truth as well as philoso- 
phy: “ Debt, like the moth, makes valueless furs and 
velvets. Poverty is a bitter draught, but may, and 
sometimes with advantage, be gulped down. Though 
the drinker make wry faces, there may, after all, be a 
wholesome goodness in the cup; but debt, however cer- 
tainly it be offered, is the cup of a siren, and the wine, 
spiced and delicious though it be, an eating poison.” 

* BLANCHE” will find our reason for the costliness 
of real Brussels in the fact that the spinning of the fine 
thread used for lace-making in the Netherlands is an 
operation demanding so high a degree of minute care 
and vigilant attention that it is impossible that it can 
ever be taken from human hands by machinery; none 
but Belgian fingers are skilled in this art. The very 
finest sort of this thread is made in Brussels in damp, 
underground cellars, for it is so extremely delicate that 
it is liable to break by contact with the dry air above 
ground; and it is obtained in good condition only when 
made and kept in a humid, subterraneous atmosphere. 
There are numbers of old Belgian thread-makers, who, 
like spiders, have passed the best part of their lives 
spinning in cellars. This sort of occupation naturally 
has an injurious effect on the health; and, therefore, 
to induce people to follow it, they are highly paid. 

“ A SCHOOL-GIRL AT THE NORTH” is certainly to be 
pitied; but the rules are doubtless wise, and we do not 
consider them unnecessarily severe. The extremes of 
heat and cold are unfavorable to constant industry ; 
but much may be done by intellectual beings to obviate 
the tendencies of climate. A great deal of time is wasted 
in winter in hovering over the fire, and talking of the 
cold, in delaying to set about a piece of work because it 
requires one to leave a warm room; but a little resolu- 
tion will remedy all this. You can make yourselves as 
comfortable by taking your work or book, and sitting at 
a moderate distance from the fire, as by hanging idly 
over it; and if you run off briskly after what you need, 
the exercise will warm you better than the parlor-fire. 

* Mrs. L. S. W.”—In carving poultry, a choice should 
always be given to the guest; but it is the part of a well- 
bred diner-out to reply at once, so that no time may be 
wasted, and embarrassments may be saved to both par- 
ties. It is usual to ask: “* Do you choose white or dark 
meat?” and itis impolite to say “any part,” thus giving 
the carver no assistance in helping. If you have no 
choice, ask either for dark or white meat; if you have, 


‘do not hesitate to name it. Thus, of two gravies, sauces, 


or dressings. 

*“ Mrs. R. H.,” of Alabama, will find an answer in 
the chitchat of the month. 

“ ADELAIDE.”—We do not wonder at the inquiry of 
the meaning of esthetic, the pet word of modern lecture- 
ers and essayists. It is derived from the Greek, and 
denotes an acquaintance with, or powers of conveying 
ideas of the beautiful. 

* Miss S..".—We give a quotation of Leigh Hunt for 











the Book of Extracts for the same topic, “ Home 
Peace :”— 


* How sweet it were if, without feeble fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight. 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His eyes divine, and bring us from his bowers 
News of our dear friends and children, who have never 
Been dead indeed, as we shall know forever. 
Alas, we think not what we daily see 

About our hearths—angels that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 

A child, a friend, a wife whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.’’ 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, eomplexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 

FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—A carriage dress of the richest deep green 
taffeta, woven alternately with velvet stripes a still 
darker shade. Skirt plain and full, the material being 
too rich to admit of trimming. Jacket corsage, high at the 
throat, and fastened by small fancy buttons, bretelle 
trimming, a chain-work of narrow gimp cord, edged 
with heavy fringe, which also surrounds the basque, 
and makes four rows upon the loose open sleeves, com- 
pletely covering them. A plain low corsage, with a fall 
of black guipure from the jockey, or sleeve cep, trans- | 
forms this into an elegant dinner or evening dress. 
Bonnet of apricot-colored taffeta, with plumes a deeper 
shade. Small muff of ermine, scarlet cashmere shawl. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of deep Sydenham Pekin, of a rich 
Greek pattern indlack. (See Chitchat). Cloak of dark 
olive green ¥elyet, trimmed with sable, or ostrich 
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plumes, colored in imitation of fur. The Czarina cloak 
is in itself a comfortable garment, with a double cape, 
forming a sleeve to protect the arm; and, being thickly 
wadded and quilted, is suitable for very cold weather. 
Bonnet of white taffeta, with a deep fall of blonde, 
turned back from the brim. 


NEW CLOAKS AND MANTLES, 
(See Cuts on pages 388, 389.) 


Fig. 1.—The Victoria in velvet is a large mantle, 
falling in the fashion of a sleeve over the arm. It is 
trimmed with very rich galloon, velvet satin, and moire 
mixed, and a deep fringe with a net heading. 

Fig. 2.—The Gitana, a Spanish wrapper of broadcloth, 
crossing if careful folds from left to right. It is trimmed 
by three rows of moss application, in black, and fast- 
ened at the throat by a row of flat ornamented jet 
buttons, finished by a heavy fringe, which may be dis- 
pensed with at pleasure. 

Fig. 3.—The Campan is of pelisse form, and fits closely 
to the figure. It is of moire antique, very dark, rich 
shade; and trimmed bretelle fashion, with a tufted velvet 
galloon, bordered by lace-work. A flounce of some rich 
lace finishes it. 

Fig. 4.—The Feliz has the collar sleeves and bottom 
of the sacque edged with a deep fall of guipure. It is 
ornamented by rows of moss applicature headed by 
fancy buttons. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


As will be seen from our fashion plate, the stuffs for 
walking-dresses the present season are of the costliest 
description. Poplins, moires, Valenciennes, and a 
mixture of these with taffetas, in alternate stripes, bars, 
and cheques, of the richest combinations in color and 
texture imaginable. 

There are a number of decided novelties, of which the 
principal are the Vicloria moire, a splendid tissue, 
striped alternately with a plain and marbled stripe; the 
Peruvian pekin, a silk tissue in which the marbled stripe 
is replaced by an imitation of feathers; the Garland 
pepin, another pattern of plain bands of different colors, 
light and dark, separated by wreaths of shaded flowers ; 
the Sydenham pekin, with a gray ground, variegated 
with black, and crossed lengthwise by a sort of galloon. 
Lastly, the Peruvian dress, differing from the Peruvian 
pekin, inasmuch as the ground is plain, and the feather 
pattern is confined to the flounces, which are decorated 
with a small fringe woven in the material. 

These rich stuffs show to advantage in the large puff, 
and bell-shaped sleeves, which will no doubt continue 
to be the favorite style through the winter. Some have 
the sleeves lined with a stiff cotton net, such ay is used 
to protect gilt mouldings in summer, to make them keep 
in place. One favorite style is long and full, from the 
shoulder to the wrist, where it is fastened bya cuff 
turning back; on the forearm, they are slit from bottom 
tw top, the whole length; the openings are edged with 
a ruche of ribbon, of the same color as the dress, and 
transverse bands of the same keep it in place, and 
prevent too wide an opening. Long undersleeves of 
delicate Swiss muslin, or Brussels net, reaching also 
from shoulder to wrist, fill up the space; and are 
finished by frills to correspond, which fall partially over 
the hand. 
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The recently introduced undersleeves, close at the 
wrist, and fastened by a turned-up mousquetaire cuff, 
are rapidly gaining favor. These cuffs, which are 
formed either of worked muslin or of lace, turn back 
over a small bouillonné of white muslin. Round the 
wrist and under the cuff is worn a band or bracelet of 
colored ribbon, the ends of which diverge one from 
another, leaving an angular space between them. 
Many of the newest cuffs of this kind are composed of 
&@ mixture of needle-work and lace. The collar should 
be fastened with a bow and ends of the same ribbon as 
that employed for the cuffs. 

Black velvet ribbon is as much employed as ever for 
trimmings of various kinds. It is even introduced in 
trimming white lace muslin, or tarleton. 

One of the richest walking-dresses described by our 
foreign correspondent is of maroon-color moire, orna- 
mented with broad stripes in satin of the same tint, the 
satin stripes enriched by a pattern of squares formed 
by very narrow lines in black velvet, woven in the silk. 
The corsage of this dress was made with rather a long 
basque, trimmed with three small ruches of black lace, 
in which are intermingled bows and ends of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The front of the corsage, whiea 
was high and close, was fastened by'a row of small 
rosettes composed of black lace and black velvet inter- 
mingled. A row of the same rosettes passes up the 
front of the skirt. The sleeves were of the same width 
throughout their whole length, and just above the elbow 
were gathered in fulness, the fulness being confined 
by two small ruches like those on the basque. Beneath 
the lower ruche the remaining portion of the sleeve 
descends, loose and flowing, to the wrist. The under- 
sleeves consisted of a bouillonné of guipure, and the 
collar worn was of the same lace. A cloak of black 
velvet trimmed with white Chantilly lace accompanied 
this dress. The bonnet was composed of maroon-color 
velvet, trimmed on each side by a small plume, or tuft 
of pink feathers tipped with maroon. The two plumes 
were connected by a twist of pink satin which passes 
across the top of the bonnet. Two similar twists of pink 
satin are placed across the front. The inside of the 
bonnet was ornamented with half-blown roses of the 
natura! color, and wheat-ears in maroon color. 

Another almost equally elegant consisted of a dress 
of violet-color moire antique, striped with velvet of the 
same color, the velvet stripes being narrower than the 
intervening spaces. This cloak was of the Talma form, 
in black velvet, ornamented with a deep border, con- 
sisting of a wreath of fern leaves intertwining one with 

the other, and embroidered in silk of different tints of 
lilac. The middle of the cloak was sprigged with bou- 
quets in violet-color silk. This cloak was edged round 
by 8 row of chenille fringe, and was finished at the 
throat by a large square collar, also edged with fringe. 
The bonnet was of violet-color satin, covered with 
black tulle, worked with spots and trimmed with two 
small ostrich feathers, black and violet. To the edge 
of the bonnet was attached a fall, or voilette of black 
tulle, spotted and edged with a wreath of violets em- 
broidered in silk. 

Bropie is as ever busy among the dainty shapes and 
fabrics, which fill his immense manufactory with 
wondrous novelties of cloaks and mantles for the pre- 
sent and coming season. His “‘ Openings” are days of 
note, among stylish people, and his importations, as well 
as his originalities, are superb. FASHION. 
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FASHION PLATES, 
FOR DECORATING PARLOR WINDOWS. 


THE LATEST STYLES. 


From W. H. CARRYL’s celebrated depot for Curtains, Furniture Coverings, Window Shades, and all kinds of parlor 
trimmings, Masonic Hall, Chestnut Street above Seventh. 
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“LE CAPRICE.” 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorct, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


THE novelties which we have the pleasure to lay before our readers, we are persuaded will be enthusiastically 
received. 

The material of which Le Caprice is fashioned is lady’s cloth, and may be of any color at the fancy of the 
wearer. The skirt, which is in the sack form, droops slightly both in front and behind; the collar is mode- 
rately wide, and falls over the cape with the points cut offsquare. The cape, whiclris the characteristic novelty 
of this style of cloak, is within six or seven inches as deep as the skirt, behind; but sweeps upward as it passes 
towards the front, over the arms. It is attached, as usual, at the neck upon the one side of the neck of the 
cloak, but upon the opposite side it reaches only to the shoulder, where it is folded backwards so as to form 
a sleeve for the arm. The trimming is varied; that upon the one delineated being a magnificent velvet, with 
intertwined ostrich feathers, so exquisitely wrought that they appear to be the natural and gracefully curved 
plumage lying upon the rich material below. Altogether, we have never seen a more effective lout ensembie 
than this garment presents among the many cloaks which have fallen under our notice. 
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THE MARY STUART. 


Se 


{From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 


Tse companion to “ Le Caprice,’ although differing in its construction entirely, will be a close rival in 
gaining the approval of the ladies. Its name of itself will commend it to many. 

It is made of black velvet and moire antique. The back is laid in reversed plaits in a yoke which is cut 
straight around the shoulders, or with the slightest possible indication of a downward point at the breast; this 
yoke is of velvet; the flaps which cover the arms and the front tabs are of the same material, thus offering a 
fine and effective contrast to the moire antique of which the main body of the cloak is composed. The trim- 
ming is watered braid, with a marabout edgecut into graduated tabs, and placed horizontally upon the velvet. 
These tabs are adorned at either end with a neat and novel drop button, consisting of four black balls, and re- 
minding one of bunches of currants, Altogether, this garment is well worthy of its association with the distin- | 
guished name it bears. i 
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